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Who Is 
This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
D: ring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the alias net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
andthe unexpected in thiscase was John 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 
The he: ivy steel safe in the offices of | 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had 
been looted. The payroll $11,050 in “77 
gold and bills was gone. As soon as / 
the loss was discovered, the cashier 
telephoned immediately for Hartray. - 
To the eyes of the casual observer = 
there was not asinyle clew. But for Har- 
trav it wasonly the work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


i 
The Closing Net 

The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped into a waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’s clothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 
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Y Harri gton Strong 
Author of ‘‘The Demon,” etc. 
CHAPTER I. voice and belligerent manner, “Try 
A CRUCIAL MOMENT. to be a good American, now. You've 
got youth and strength and good looks, 
HE roar of coarse human and some common sense—all in your fa- 
voices raised in excitement, vor. Take out your papers as soon 


the shrill screams of infants, 
the semihysterical babbling 
of frightened women—Tony Masseto 
had listened to them until his head 
ached, but he forgot all about them 
how. 





It was as though he were far 
from this noisy place. He 
traight and strong, his hands resting 
lightly against his hips. His dark eyes 
sparkled, white teeth flashed 
ina smile. He saw nobody nod but the 
before him, and he 
eagerly for this man to speak the words 
wished most to hear. 


away 
stood 
and his 
waited 


one man 


that he 


“In vou go, boy!” the inspector said 
a time, forgetting his usual gruff 


‘ 


ifter 


‘lish sailors. 


as you can, and be loyal and law-abid 
ing and decent. Do you understand all 
that?” 
ees, Sa,” 
“Thees es a happy day for me, sir. 
“Where'd you pick up the language ©” 
“Been in lng 


Tony Masseto replied 


” 


the inspector asked. 
land 

“In Naples, sir. I work on the docks 
and always I study the English, when 
I have the chance. I talk with Eng- 
I always know that I come 
to America some day.” 

“All right. You’re here. And now 
you get out! I’m busy,” the inspector 
told him. 

The official was feeling just a bit em- 


>)? 
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barrassed because, for some reason he 
could not explain to himself, he had 
forgotten his official austerity and had 
taken a fancy to this particular immi- 
grant, and had wasted several precious 
minutes on him unnecessarily ; precious 
minutes out of a very busy day. 

And so Tony Masseto entered the 
United States through Ellis Island, and, 
after he landed, despite his knowledge 
of English and his natural intelligence 
and the explicit instructions that had 
been given him, he turned to the right 
instead of to the left when he reached 
a certain street intersection—and hence 
this tale. Tony Masseto was not the 
first human being to make a wrong 
turning at a crucial moment, and to re- 
gret it afterward. 

The busy streets delighted him at 
first. He walked for some distance, 
watching the hurrying throngs, looking 
into the windows of shops, seeking for 
those evidences of prosperity which, he 
had often been told, could be seen on 
every hand in America. 

He stopped at a corner and put his 
peculiar bag down between his feet, 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
face with a colored handkerchief. 
Trucks roared past him, teamsters called 
at their teams, men yelled at one an- 
other. It was the sort of bedlam that ap- 
pealed to Tony Masseto, who had been 
told that Americans always were busy, 
but that their constant toil resulted in 
much gold. Tony did not care how 
hard he had to work, if hard work 
meant for him much money and suc- 





cess. 

As he mopped at his face with the 
handkerchief a man approached him. 
He was an Italian of furtive manner 
and shifting eyes, who continually 
watched those in the crowd that passed, 
as though fearing to be seen by some 
one in particular. He had been follow- 
ing Tony Masseto up the street, and now 
he stopped for a moment and regarded 
him from a distance. And then he 
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stepped up, grinning, eyes flashing, pre- 
tending delight. 

“Just get in?” he queried in Italian. 

Tony Masseto turned quickly and 
looked him over, glad to hear his native 
tongue, and he smiled in reply to the 
other’s grin. 

“This moment,” Tony said. “I am 
but fresh from what they call their 
Ellis Island.” 

“My name is Mucia. I always am 
glad to see a countryman of mine who 
has just arrived. I came over myself 
ten years ago last month. It shall be 
my great pleasure to extend to you all 
the help within my power. I have been 
successful in this country, and I want 
to see all my countrymen succeed.” 

“Thanks,” said Tony Masseto. 

“Here in America we help one an- 
other, we Italians,” Mucia continued. 
“We do not forget for an instant that 
we are of the same blood. I shall be 
glad to show you where you can get 
a good job, and food and lodging as 
well.” 

“T have a place to go,” Tony Mas- 
seto told him. ‘And the job, I have 
been told, will not be hard to find in 
this country. There are always jobs.” 

“Oh, you can get a job almost any 
place—of a sort,” Mucia went on. “But 
you want to start right in on a good job. 
It all depends on how you start in this 
country. I have helped a lot of men 
who have just come across the sea. 
It gives me great pleasure. Is this 
your bag? Let me carry it for you. 
It will delight me!” 

Tony Masseto’s heart glowed because 
of this cordial reception in a strange 
land, yet he felt a bit of suspicion, too, 
And so he picked up the bag and in- 
timated that he would not trouble Mu- 
cia, but would carry it himself. 

“T have a place——” he began again. 

“Tt cannot be half so good as the one 
I know of,” Mucia told him. “A lot 


depends on you getting in the right 
place at first. 


Lose time, and it will 























take you that much longer to grow rich. 
At this place I have mentioned, board 
and lodging are cheap, and we have 
Italian food and drink. It is just like 
being at home. It is a terrible thing 
to be in a strange country and not feel 
at home.” 

Tony Masseto was undecided for the 
moment. He had the address of the 
place to which he had intended going, 
and he wondered whether it could be 
the same this man Mucia mentioned. 
He thought that he would ask this cor- 
dial countryman of his and ascertain 
the truth. He started to grop with one 
hand in a pocket of his jacket, to find 
the bit of paper upon which the ad- 
dress had been written. 

Another man came briskly along the 
sidewalk, observed Tony and Mucia, 
and came to a sudden stop. He was 
a large, red-faced man with hair the 
color of a carrot. He had big feet and 
enormous hands, and he chewed furi- 
ously on an unlighted cigar. For the 
time being he ignored Tony Masseto 
completely and gave all his attention to 
the other man. 

“So you are at it again, Mucia, are 


your” he said in a loud voice. “I’ve 
had my eyes on you, my lad. Now 


you get to the blazes out of here, and 
you stay away from this end of the 
town, or I'll run you in! Get out!” 

“But ” The man called Mucia, 
though his face had turned gray-white 
for an instant and his eyes had bulged 
with sudden fear, started to utter a pro- 
test. 

“Want to argue about it, do you?” 
the big, red-headed man asked. ‘Want 
me to take you in and tell all that I 
Or do you want me to handle 
you with my fists? We’ve had more 
than enough of you birds! Get out 
—and you see to it that you don’t bother 
this boy any more. I'll be watching.” 

“He—he was speaking in friendship 
——” Tony Masseto began, uncertain 
what to say or how to act, but feeling 





know ? 


Tony Turns 5 


that there must be some sort of mistake 
somewhere. 

“IT know all about what kind of a 
friend he is, little innocent!” said the 
big man. “Are you going, Mucia?” 

Again Mucia started to protest, but 
he seemed to think better of it as the 
big man took a quick step toward him. 
He glared at the red-headed one, 
shrugged his shoulders, and dived into 
the passing crowd. The big man chuck- 
led and then turned to regard Tony 
Masseto as a father might look at a fa- 
vorite son. He tossed back the lapel 
of his coat and exhibited a shield. 

“Police!” Tony gasped. 

“Correct, lad! Detective Bill Carri- 
gan, young man—that’s me! I’m glad 


that you can talk a little English. It'll 
help you a lot to get going right.” 
“That—that man——” Tony said, 


scarcely knowing what to say about the 
recent occurrence. 

“He’s a crook!” Detective Bill Carri- 
gan declared without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “Every decent Italian in town 
hates him like poison. Know what he 
does? He gets hold of his countrymen 
when they come from the island, takes 
them to a crook boarding house where 
he robs them, and then ships them out 
West to a railroad-construction camp. 
He gets a bonus for every man he sends 
out there, and then for three or four 
months he collects about half their 
wages, saying that it is a commission 
coming to him for getting them the 
jobs. Don’t you trust all of your coun- 
trymen, boy, not any more here than 
you would at home. You'll find crooks 
everywhere you go. What’s your 
name ?” 

‘Tony Masseto.” 

The new arrival and candidate for 
citizenship honors was looking at De- 
tective Bill Carrigan peculiarly. Tony 
Masseto could understand a police offi- 
cer in uniform, and he was not afraid 
of such. But he always had held the 
opinion that those not in uniform be- 
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longed to a sort of terrible secret po- 
lice, at whose hands no common citizen 
could expect much mercy. But the 
frank and kind expression in the face of 
Detective Bill Carrigan reassured him, 
and Tony smiled. 

‘Where are you going, Tony 2” Carri- 
gan asked. 

Tony showed the piece of paper upon 
which a name and address had been 
written. 

“Good stuff!” Detective Carrigan ex- 
claimed, slapping him on the back. 
“Ienrico Pastori’s place is the rigl 





ht 
place for a boy like you just now. Pas- 
tori is as square as they come. He'll 
see that you are taken care of, and 
that you get a decent job, and he'll keep 
the sharks away until you find your feet. 
Pastori has made a lot of good Ameri- 
cans. You pay strict attention to what 
he tells you, Tony, and you'll soon learn 
the ropes.” 

“Thanks,” said Tony. “Enrico Pas- 
tori and my father were great friends 
in Italy many years ago.” 

“Better and better!” Detective Car- 
rigan told him. “You go straight to 
astori’s, boy, and don’t you stop to 
talk to anybody until you get there. 
Now you pay attention to me! Do you 
see that big sign down the street?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tony. 

‘Just the other side of that sign is 
the mouth of an alley. You turn to the 
left, and the second door is Enrico Pas- 
tori’s. Walk right in and let them give 
you the glad hand. He lives on the 
second floor. Go right up the stairs.” 

“Thanks!” Tony Masseto said again, 
his white teeth flashing in another smile. 

“And any time you need help—want 
to learn about things that bother you, 
or anything like that—you look me up 
I’m generally somewhere around this 
district. Detective Bill Carrigan! You 
keep away from that Mucia, too. On 
your way, now!  Attaboy!” 

Tony Masseto was a bit bewildered 
because of what had happened, but he 
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felt grateful to Detective Bill Carrigan, 
and he told Carrigan so. He watched 
the massive detective plow his way 
through the crowd, and then he picked 
up his peculiar bag and walked slowly 
down the street toward the sign Carri- 
gan had pointed out. 

To reach it he was obliged to walk 
across an intersecting thoroughfare. 
His eyes on the sign and his mind upon 
what Detective Bill Carrigan had just 
told him, Tony forgot that there was 
such a thing as traffic. He remembered 
it again when he found himself in the 
middle of the street with auto trucks 
on both side of him, with chauffeurs 
and teamsters shouting curses at him. 

Tony managed to reach the other side 
of the street in safety, and without los- 
ing his baggage. But the scene had con- 
fused him for a moment. He felt that 
he had acted like a fool, and he did 
not want to begin his life in a new 
country in such a way. 

So he hurried on down the street, 
intent upon reaching the dwelling place 
of Enrico Pastori and putting himself 
beneath Pastori’s sheltering arm. He 
found the sign and stood beneath it, 
while he mopped the perspiration from 
his face once more. Then he went on 
to the mouth of the alley. 

Tony glanced down the alley and ob- 
served that there were a number of 
doors. The second door, Detective Bill 
Carrigan had said. But the moment of 
confusion at the street intersection had 
made Tony forget the remainder of 
Carrigan’s instructions. And so, in- 
stead of turning to the left, Tony turned 
to the right. 

Along the alley and in and out of the 
door stepped men, women, and children, 
most of whom did not give Tony the 
compliment of a second glance. He 
heard his own tongue spoken, and other 
tongues he did not know. None of the 
men and women seemed to be dressed 
like persons in good circumstances. But 
at that they seemed to have more of 




















Tony 





the world’s goods than the one’s Tony 
had left behind in Italy. Most of the 
children had dirty faces and torn cloth- 
ing, but all looked to be well fed. 

Tony came to the second door, shifted 
his bag to his left hand, and turned the 
knob. Entering, he found a dark stair- 
way before him, and without hesitation 
he started up it. Bill Carrigan had told 
him to go right up. 

\Vhen he reached the top of the stairs 
he found himself in a dark, stuffy hall- 
way. There were several doors, and 
Tony did not know which one to enter. 
He put his bag down on the floor and 
went forward timidly. Voices reached 
him from one of the rooms, and after 


another moment of hesitation Tony 
opened a door and entered. 
[t was an unusual place in which he 


found himself. There were tables and 
chairs and lockers, and gaudy prints 
on the walls. Tony blinked his eyes to 
accustom them to the semigloom. Half 
a dozen men were in the room, but none 
of them was Enrico Pastori. 

“Look who’s here!’ a voice greeted 
him. “Are you Tony?” 

“T am Tony,” came the reply. 
how did you know my name?” 

“Never mind how we know,” the man 
said, laughing. ‘The big boss isn’t here 
just now, Tony, but he’ll be here before 
Sit down and make yourself at 


“But 


long. 
home.” 
Tony supposed that by the “big boss” 
man meant Enrico Pastori. His 
heart glowed again at being invited to 
sit down and make himself at home. 
He forgot his bag in the hall for the 
time being. He removed his cap and 
sat down on the nearest chair, and the 
other men, who were gathered around 
a table, continued their conversation in 


low 


1 


tne 


tones, 

After a time the one who had spoken 
to Tony Masseto got up and crossed the 
room to sit down beside him. 

“Well, are you ready to go to work?” 
he demanded. 


Turns 7 


“IT am ready,” replied Tony, smiling 
upon the man. 

“Not afraid of it?” 

“Not afraid of the work so long as 
it brings the money,” Tony said. 


“That's the boy! Money is the 
stuff! Most wops are afraid of the 
cops.” 

“Wops? Cops?” said Tony. 


Most of the [yetalians are afraid of 
the police, if that suits you better.” 

“But me—I am not afraid,” Tony 
said. “Just a few minutes ago I was 
talking to Detective Carrigan.” 

The man sitting beside him looked at 
him sharply and then laughed. “How’s 
that, fellows?” he asked of the others. 
“This Tony is some cool one. He says 
he was talking to Bill Carrigan a few 
minutes ago. Nerve, what?” 

Tony blinked his eyes rapidly. He 
did not understand. But he thought it 
was because he knew only a little Eng- 
lish, and not the slang, and so he merely 
grinned and showed his white teeth 
again. They all laughed when they saw 
him grin. 

‘A job’s a job as long as there’s coin 
in it—eh, Tony?” asked the man be- 
side him. ‘We'll get down to cases as 
soon the big boss comes back. Got your 
things with you?” 

“My bag is in the hall,” Tony said. 

“Great Scott! One of you fellows go 


into the hall and bring Tony’s bag 
here!” the man beside him cried. 


“Tony, you hadn’t ought to be so care- 
less. The idea of leavin’ your bag 
around like that! Do you want some- 
body to break into it?” 

One of the men carried in the bag. 
“Tt’s sure heavy,” he said. “Feels like 
there were enough tools in it to open 
up the subtreasury! Heavy as a 
trunk!” 

“It—it is somethings I have brought,” 
Tony explained. 

“Never mind, Tony! You know your 
business, and we aren’t asking any ques- 
tions.” 
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“Tt is only some olives and nuts and 
lemons from the old country,” said 
Tony. “They are for my friends, and 
especially the old friend of my father.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the man_ beside 
him. ‘“That’s good! I lift my hat to 
you, Tony! Don’t ever let anybody 
tell me again that a wop can’t be 
clever !” 

Tony did not quite understand how 
he had been clever, but he was more 
than willing for these men to think him 
so. But he wished that Enrico Pastori 
would come. He wanted to get settled. 
His brain seemed to be in a turmoil. 
He wanted to rest, eat, sleep, and then 
arise to get a job and launch on the 
road to becoming an American. 

“Olives and lemons! I'll bet you've 
got them in that bag, too—on top. 
You're all right, Tony. Ready to work 
to-night ?” 

“At any time,” said Tony. Certainly, 
he told himself, these men of America 
wasted no time. As a matter of fact, 
he had not anticipated going to work 
at least until to-morrow. 

“Like that, eh? Tackle the job and 
tear into it! You’re my style, Tony!” 
the other man declared. ‘No beatin’ 
around the bush for you!” 

Somebody opened the hall door, and 
every man in the room glanced quickly 
in that direction. Tony Masseto hoped 
that it would be Enrico Pastori who 
entered, but it was not. 

The man who stepped in from the 
hall and closed the door behind him 
was short, thick, with an ugly visage 
and protruding ears—an excellent speci- 
men of the “thug” type. 

“Hello, Glane!” the man sitting be- 
side Tony called. ‘Look who’s here! 
Here’s Tony, all ready to get to work, 
and he’s got his tools with him.” 


The man he called Glane snarled 
something by way of answer and 
lurched across the room. Tony 


thought that in all his life he never had 
seen a more evil-looking man, not even 
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among the dock workers or on tramp 
steamers. 
“Tony, eh?” he asked with a sneer 





“In that case Say, that’s not 
Tony!” 
His exclamation seemed to have a 


peculiar effect on the others in the 
room. The man who had been sitting 
beside Tony sprang to his feet. 

“Didn’t you say you were Tony?” he 
demanded. 

‘But of course I am Tony—Tony 
Masseto! I just come in through Ellis 
Island. I came here to find Enrico Pas- 
tori 

“And you’ve been gettin’ an earful,” 
the man Glane declared. “Have you 
fools been talkin’ much?” 

The others in the room looked at one 
another in alarm. Then they glanced 
back at Tony, who felt animosity in the 
air; he had risen to his feet beside 
the chair and looked at them in aston- 
ishment. 

“So that’s your game, is it?’ Glane 
gruffly queried. “It happens that I 
know Tony. Your name may be that, 
but you’re not the Tony we're expect- 
mn.” 





‘‘He mentioned Bill Carrigan,” one of 
the men said. 

“You fools !’’ Glane exclaimed. “He’s 
a spy! Can’t you see it? Talk your 
fool heads off to the first man who 
comes in, do you? When the boss hears 
of this a 

“But he said his name was Tony, and 
he talked like he understood things,” 
declared the man who had been engag- 
ing Tony in conversation. 

“That just goes to show he’s a spy! 
Well, we'll show him that he’s not so 
clever !” 





‘There is some mistake——” Tony 
Masseto began. 
“Sure there is,” said Glane. “You 


made the mistake when you thought you 
could come around here and do your 
spy work and get away with it. You 
know what’s going to happen to you, 

















Tony? There are seven of us here, 
between you and the door. We're go- 
ing to handle you. And then there'll be 
seven to testify, if there’s a row, that 
you came in here and jumped us like 
a maniac. We'll show you-—’ 
“I—I do not understand,” Tony de- 
_clared, with a trace of fear in his voice. 

“This Bill Carrigan told me how to get 
to Enrico Pastori’s house, and so I 
came. If this is not it, I go.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” Glane shouted. 
“You don’t work any little game like 
that on us. You'll go, but we'll put a 
few marks on you first.” 

As he finished speaking, his coat came 
off, and he sprang forward. Tony Mas- 
seto darted quickly to one side, suddenly 
very much afraid. Physical combat was 
something from which he did not shrink, 
but he did not understand the situation. 
He did not know what he had done, 
what these men meant. He threw up 
an arm and warded off Glane’s first 
blow, and then he stepped back against 
the wall. 

“A special medicine for spies!’ Glane 
said between clenched teeth, approach- 
ing Tony cautiously. 

“I am not a spy! 
stand,” Tony shouted. “I 
nothing !”” 

They did not listen to him, of course. 
They growled and rushed at him, and 
suddenly the injustice of it came to 
Tony and made him see red. His back 
to the wall, he began fighting. 

Tony was young and strong, and in 
Naples he had fought on the docks more 
than once; had fought with strong men 
from almost every country under the 
sun, derelicts of the seven He 
did not like to fight. He would rather 
smile and laugh and play music and sing. 
But when a fight was forced upon him 
—well! 

And so Tony went into the combat 
strengthened by the conviction that he 
was being treated unjustly in a strange 
land, that he had no friend handy and 
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I do not under- 
have done 


seas. 
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was forced to depend entirely upon him- 
self. His eyes narrowed, his nostrils 
dilated, his lips set tightly. He balanced 
himself on the balls of his feet like a 
professional boxer. His opponents, who 
belonged to the rough-and-ready school 
of pugilism, neglected to notice this, and 
possibly would not have known its 
meaning had they noticed. 

But they soon discovered what it 
meant. Tony, they found, was to be 
no easy victim. He struck out quickly, 
with blows that had great force behind 
them. He dodged this way and that 
along the wall, letting fists go over his 
shoulders, giving two blows for every 
one he received. 

His antagonists hampered one an- 
other’s work by trying to close in on 
him. Tony fought silently, and so did 
the others, having no wish to have the 
police interfere until Tony was battered 
sufficiently to make the tale they in- 
tended to tell look good. Along the 
wall Tony made his way, holding them 
off as well as he could, until he came 
to the nearest corner. 

“Get him!” Glane hissed to the others. 
“Don’t let him reach that window. He'll 
call for help!” 

They rushed at Tony again. And 
now Tony found himself in close quar- 
tres, faced by seven determined foes. 
He saw depicted in the faces of these 
men every evil passion—cruelty, the de- 
sire to maim, and kill. He could not 
understand it, but he did understand 
that for some reason he was in peril. 

And so he forgot everything except 
that this was a fight he had to win. He 
lowered his head and charged them. He 
took blows that he might give blows. 
Backward he drove them, and strove to 
reach the hall door. 

But they were before him there and 
turned him back again. And then, in 
the uncertain light that came through 
the dirty windows, Tony saw a knife 
gleam. 

Red rage seized upon him then. 


He 
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understood a knife. And he remem- 
bered suddenly that he did not have his 
own handy, because an inspector at the 
island had forced him to put it into his 
bag, saying that it was not the thing in 
America to carry a long, murderous- 
looking knife in the belt. 

But he understood knife fighting bet- 
ter than the man who wielded one now. 
That man was Glane. And Tony Mas- 
seto tore through the others, hurling 
them to the left and the right, until he 
came to Glane. As Glane struck, Tony 
darted quickly to one side and seized the 
man’s wrist. He gave a quick wrench; 
Glane uttered a cry of pain, and the 
knife clattered to the floor. Tony 
caught it with the toe of his boot and 
sent it spinning to a far corner of the 
room. 

And then he began Glane’s punish- 
ment, beating him terribly, hurling him 
around the room, handling him like a 
human whirlwind, working so speedily 
that the other scarcely could follow his 
movements, and were utterly powerless 
to rush in and help. 

“Coward!” Tony hissed. 
Dog!” 

But he did not waste much time or 
breath in calling names. He hurled 
Glane againnst the wall and then fol- 
lowed him, and as the man strove to 
rise Tony Masseto picked him up bodily 
and hurled him at the other six as they 
rushed forward. 

Down went most of them like ten- 
pins struck squarely by a bowling ball. 
And before they could get up Tony was 
in their midst. He did not seem to be 
thinking of escape now, but of fight. 
He would give them all they wanted of 





“Assassin! 


it 

But the gangsters into whose “club” 
he had happened accidentally had their 
anger thoroughly aroused now. They 
sensed the danger, too, if this wild Ital- 
jan immigrant was not subdued imme- 
diately. They set to work after a me- 
thodical fashion to conquer him. And 
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Tony Masseto, almost winded, his arms 
seemingly as heavy as though they had 
been made of iron, staggered weakly 
back against the wall again, and knew 
that he could not hope to emerge the 
victor. 

The rage was dying within him, too. 
He began wondering again what it was 
all about, why these men had attacked 
him. Was his glorious pilgrimage to 
America to end in this dirty room at the 
bidding of violent men? Why had he 
met the kind inspector, and the kind 
Detective Bill Carrigan, and then had 
his hopes wrecked by meeting such men 
as these? 

Again they were upon him, and Tony 
Masseto realized that he was being 
beaten down. He had no hope now, 
but he was determined to go down 
fighting. Every instant he expected.to 
feel a knife between his ribs, He had 
beaten Glane brutally, and he heard 
Glane calling upon his friends to make 
an end of it. 

But once more the hall door 
thrown open, and a stranger to Tony 
Masseto rushed into the room. He was 
another foe, Tony thought. One more 
vould make little difference. 

Yet the newcomer did not act like a 
foe. He roared something that Tony 
could not understand, and then he was 
in the midst of the fight himself, at- 
tacking Tony’s opponents, hurling them 
to either side, cursing at them. 

The tide of battle turned instantly. 
The men cringed back again the wall. 
Even Glane stepped backward, holding 
his hands to his bruised and bleeding 
face, the fight gone out of him. 

“Stop it!” the newcomer ordered. 
“Want me to shoot up the lot of you?” 

“But——” Glane began. 

“Shut up!” ordered the stranger, 
and Glane obeyed. Then Tony Masseto 
found that the latest arrival in the room 
had him by the arm and was guiding 
him toward the hall door. 

“Thanks——” Tony began. 
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“How’d you come in here?” the other 
demanded. “Who were you looking 
for?” 

“Enrico Pastori.” 

“You made a little mistake. Pastori 
lives just across the alley. Take your 
bag and get out, and [’ll see that these 
men do not bother you. Come on. 
I'll show you the way.” 

Tony picked up his bag and went into 
the hall. The other man followed him 
down the rickety stairs and to the door. 

“That door directly across,” he said. 
“Go up one flight, and you'll find Pas- 
tori.” 

“Those men——” Tony said. “I did 
nothing. I do not understand.” 

“You got into a bad place, that’s all. 
Just forget it. They—they just thought 
that you were some other man, a man 
they hate. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” Tony replied. “I under- 
stand how it is. But I think that you 
saved my life.” 

“Just forget it. That’s all right. I 
wouldn’t talk about it much, if I were 
you. Don’t let people get the idea that 
you’re always in trouble. That’s bad 
for a newcomer.” 

“I understand, sir,” Tony Masseto 
said. ‘But I want to be your friend 
now. I would know your name.” 

“My name is Larker,” the other re- 
plied. “I’ve got a tobacco shop up at 
the corner.” 

“T shall not forget, Mr. Larker. You 
are my friend. Some day I shall re- 
pay.” 

“That’s all right. You'd better go 
across to Pastori’s place now. I'll see 
you again some time.” 

Tony Masseto, bag in hand, stum- 
bled across the alley toward the door 
of Enrico Pastori’s place. Larker 
watched him a moment and then turned 
around and went up the rickety stairs 
again, and into the room where Glane 
and the other six men were repairing 
the wounds of battle. 

Larker stopped just inside the door- 
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way and stood with his fists against his 
hips, laughing. He was a man of about 
thirty-five, well-dressed, good-looking, 
attractive in many ways. A _ close 
student of human nature might have 
said, however, that he was not a man to 
be trusted far. 

“Some immigrant!’ Larker cried, 
laughing again. “He was doing up the 
crowd when I came in!” 

“And what did you want to butt in 
for?” Glane demanded. “Why didn’t 
you let us handle him? That spy———” 

“Don’t be a fool, Glane!” Larker 
exclaimed. “I listened to nearly the 
whole thing in the hall. That poor boob 
just landed to-day, and he was looking 
for Enrico Pastori’s boarding house. 
He didn’t know what you were talking 
about at all. He doesn’t understand yet 
why all of the you jumped on him. | 
had to tell him that you’d mistaken him 
for some other man.” 

“Yes, and maybe you're fooled,” 
Glane said, sneering a bit. “It may be 
that he’s wiser than you think.” 

“They don’t fool ‘English Joe’ very 
often,” Larker replied, his eyes nar- 
rowing a trifle by way of warning. 
“And I’m not fooled in this case. That 
poor boob doesn’t know what it all 
meant, I tell you. And you didn’t say 
anything important to him. If he is a 
spy he doesn’t know any more than he 
did before he walked in here.” 

“Why be so tender with a boob?” 
Glane wanted to know. “Why rush in 
and make us stop handling him? Since 
when do you hate to see a man get a 
beating ?” 

“Because I need a new goat,” said 
English Joe Larker. “And I think this 
green Tony will make a good one, if 
you want to know. He’s too simple 
to be real; he doesn’t know the coun- 
try, and he’s grateful. The simp almost 
kissed my hands for saving his life. 
A new goat—that’s what I need, and 
that’s what I’ll make out of him before 
IT get through.” 
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“But you said that Tony was to come, 
and when he walked in here ” one 
of the others began. 

“The Tony I meant is named Tony 
Ricco,” Larker said. “Every other one 








of those fellows is named Tony. Ricco 
will be along later. You men wash up, 
forget all about this little scrap. And 


you, Glane, keep your hands off that 
immigrant! I want him myself for a 
goat!” 


CHAPTER II. 
TONY TURNS TO THE LEFT. 


CROSS the narrow alley Tony 

Masseto hesitated before the door 

that English Joe Larker had pointed 
out to him. 

Tony had discovered that walking 
through a door might lead to serious 
trouble in these United States. But 
finally he gathered his courage and en- 
tered, and went up the stairs that were 
narrow and rickety, but clean, and so 
came to a hallway and saw many doors, 
all of which were closed. 

Tony Masseto did not enter with- 
out knocking this time. He put his 
heavy bag down upon the floor of the 
halt, tenderly wiped the perspiration 
from his battered face, and prepared 
for whatever was to come. And then 
he put up his fist and knocked, and 
stood back and waited. 

He did not have to wait long. Al- 
most immediately the door was thrown 
open, and standing before him Tony 
saw Lnrico Pastori, an Italian of about 
fifty years of age, a man with a kind 
look in his face and twinkles in his dark 
eyes. 

Tony Masseto removed his cap re- 
spectfully and opened his mouth to state 
his name. He had not seen this [nrico 


Pastori for nearly twenty years, and, 
whereas he recognized Pastori, who had 
not changed much, he scarcely could ex- 
pect that Pastori would recognize him, 
since he had been but a boy of five 
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when Pastori had sailed from Naples to 
win his fortune in America. 

But Tony did not get the chance 
to speak his name, for the other man 
saved him the trouble. 

“It is Tony Masseto!” he cried 
gladly. “Tony Masseto! I would know 
you among ten thousand men! You 
are the picture of your father at the 
same age, when we were scamps to- 
gether in Naples! Inside with you, 
Tony Masseto!” 

He thrust Tony into the room, car- 
ried in his heavy bag, and slammed the 
door behind them. And then he put his 
hands on Tony’s shoulders and _ stood 
off and looked him over from head to 
foot, and his eyes grew misty. 

“The picture of his father, who was 
my very good friend!” Enrico Pastori 
said again. 

It was then that he noticed a bruise 
on Tony’s face, and observed also that 
Tony’s jacket was sadly torn, and that 
one sleeve was almost ripped out 

“What is this?” he cried in sudden 
alarm. “You have been injured? Has 
one of those automobile trucks already 
knocked you down ?” 

“T have had adventures,” Tony Mas- 
seto declared, grinning. ‘And I do not 
know what to make of them.” 

“And how does it happen that you 
have arrived to-day? We did not ex- 
pect you for another week.” 

“They sent some of us on an earlier 
steamship, because there was more 
room,” Tony explained. 

“Good enough! As for your adven- 
tures, I'll hear the tale after a time 
Just now, you are to eat your fill. But 
—one moment!” He stepped toward 
another closed door and raised his voice. 
“Lucia!” he called. “Lazy one! Here 
is our Tony Masseto arrived one week 
ahead of time, and he is famished! Lu- 
cia—at once!” 

Enrico Pastori stepped back against 
the wall, grinning and watching. Tony 


Masseto’s face suddenly grew red. 

















Tony understood, of course. This Lu- 
cia, daughter of his father’s old friend, 
should be about eighteen years old, hav- 
ing been born in America. And if she 
liked Tony, and Tony liked her, the 
wishes of their two fathers might meet 
with fulfillment, which would mean a 
marriage. And so Tony Masseto was 
a bit embarrassed, and a bit eager, too, 
to have his first sight of the girl. 

The door was opened, and when she 
stood framed in it Tony got quickly 
upon his feet. In that first glance he 
told himself that never had he seen a 
more beautiful young girl. Her dark 
eyes were flashing, and there was a flush 
on her olive-tinted cheeks, and she 
betrayed just enough embarrassment, 
Tony thought, to make her the more 
charming. 

“It is Tony Masseto!” Enrico Pas- 
tori repeated. “Tony, this is my Lu- 
cia, my daughter, my treasure; all I 
have left in the world since her mother 
died. She helps me run this boarding 
house, and she runs me and all the 
boarders likewise, and now she will 
commence to run you. She is a tyrant, 
Tony.” 

“She is a beautiful tyrant,’ Tony 
declared boldly. “Now I know why I 
came to America.” 

Enrico Pastori laughed loudly at that, 
and Lucia walked deliberately across 
the room. Tony Masseto saw _ that 
things were a bit different in this coun- 
try, especially with a girl who had been 
born here, for she faced him frankly, 
and put out her hand for Tony Mas- 
seto to grasp as she bade him welcome, 
and did not giggle foolishly and swing 
from side to side and put one finger in 
her mouth. 

“You are very welcome to America, 
Tony,” she said, in a voice that was 
music, her face flushing slightly again. 
“T'll prepare some food for you.” 

And then she was gone as swiftly as 
she had come, gone into the kitchen ad- 
joining. But Tony noticed that she left 
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the door partially open, so that she 
could overhear the conversation he held 
with her father, and now and then as 
she passed the open door she would 
glance through and smile. 

Tony told Enrico Pastori of his ad- 
ventures then, and when the recital 
had been finished Pastori made funny 
little noises deep down in his throat, 
and finally he spoke. 

“It is because you turned to the right 
instead of to the left, I suppose,” he 
said. “I know this Mucia of whom 
you have spoken, and he is an evil man. 
He has caused a great deal of trou- 
ble for immigrants. Shun him, Tony.” 

“Gladly,” Tony said. 

“And Detective Bill Carrigan—he is 
a splendid man, my boy. He is of Ire- 
land, and for some reason he has a lik- 
ing for the Italians. He often has 
aided some Italian who has found him- 
self in trouble. You need not be afraid 
of the police in this country, Tony, and 
Detective Bill Carrigan is a good man 
to call a friend. When he speaks it 
will be well for you to listen.” 

“T understand,” Tony replied. 

“As for those men just across the 
alley, those with whom you fought— 
they are criminals.” 

“Criminals? Then why do not the 
police arrest them,” Tony wanted to 
know. 

“Probably it is because they are wait- 
ing to gather much evidence, so those 
men can be sent to prison for a long 
time. They have what they call their 
club over there, but it is nothing more 
than a thieves’ den. Shun them, 
Tony.” 

“They shall be shunned,” Tony de- 
clared. 

“As for this English Joe Larker, he 
runs a little tobacco store at the end 
of the street, where his wife does all 
the work. She is a nice English gir), 
with a sad face. But English Joe 
dresses too well for the proprietor of 
a small tobacco shop, and he spends 
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entirely too much money; men look 
upon him with suspicion. He is the 
sort of man whose motives always are 
questioned.” 

“But he saved me!” Tony Masseto 
declared loyally. “He rushed in when 
those others would have beaten me. 1 
was almost exhaused, you will please 
understand, and he rushed in and made 
them stop, and showed me how to find 
my way here. I have sworn within 
myself eternal gratitude to this man.” 

“Do not be in too much of a hurry 
to demonstrate your gratitude,” Enrico 
Pastori begged him. “Until you are 
very well acquainted it will be best for 
you to take advice from me, your fa- 
ther’s old friend. And now you must 
wash your face and hands, and doctor 
that bruise on your chin, and then Lucia 
will have the food ready.” 

So Tony Masseto washed his face 
and hands, and doctored the bruise as 
well as he could, and even put on a 
new jacket he had in his bag. Then 
he sat down at the table, his heart glow- 
ing. Here he was among his own kind, 
and there would be no violence or mys- 
terious assault in this house, he knew. 

Lucia brought in the food almost at 
once, great heaps of it, and as she put 
it upon the table her father was called 
away to keep a business appointment at 
a neighbor’s. And so Lucia sat down 
across the table from Tony Masseto and 
watched him as he ate, smiling and 
showing her dimples, her black eyes 
flashing with a peculiar light. 

“Becco!” she said softly, after a time. 

Tony Masseto put down his knife and 
fork quickly, almost choking on_ his 
food, and stared at the girl in astonish- 
ment. “Becco” means and 
there is a manner of speaking the word 
that makes it anything but a compli- 
ment. 

“What is this, signorina?” Tony said. 
“Ts it that you wish to insult me ?” 

The girl laughed at him. “The old 
he-goat, not attending strictly to his 
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business, runs his head into a stone wall 
and breaks his horns,” she replied. “] 
heard you telling my father the story 
of your adventures.” : 

“And could I help it?” Tony asked 
with a trace of anger in his voice. 

“Perhaps not, but it is best to be care- 
ful always, and pay close attention in 
this country. Becco!” 

3y the way in which she spoke the 
word now there was nothing uncom- 
plimentary in it. She spoke it softiy, 
as though it had been a term of en- 
dearment, but Tony did not notice that, 

“Is this the way of this country— 
that a girl makes a mockery of men?” 
he asked. 

“Poof!” Lucia exclaimed. “Do not 
be angry with Lucia already, Tony. 
In this country a girl does as she pleases, 
more or less, and speaks the same. And 
I do not want you to be angry. Al- 
ready, I like you, Tony.” 

Her face flushed again, and she made 
a pretense of filling his plate once more, 

“After you have eaten you may go 
with me to get the meat and vegetables 
for the boarders,” she told him. “But 
you must not look at the other girls. 
There are many pretty Italian girls in 
this part of the city.” 

“None so pretty as Lucia Pastori!” 
Tony Masseto declared. “There could 
not be.” 

AYou ,think not? Nevertheless, I 
shall see to it that you do not look at 
them verye much. And you must not 
bea beeco. Make sure whether the wall 
is of stone before you run your head 
against it. A sore head is not a pleas- 
ant thing.”’ 

She laughed, and Tony laughed, and 
then she carried the into the 
kitchen ; a few minutes later they walked 
through the alley to the busy street. 

Tony Masseto followed her from 
shop to shop and watched her at her 
marketing, and his delight in his ac- 
quaintance with her grew. Lucia knew 
how to make herself attractive, and how 
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to maneuver to keep Tony from being 
introduced to the other girls, though 
that proved to be quite a task at times. 
For it had been whispered throughout 
the district that Tony Masseto was 
coming, that he was a handsome man, 
and that he had quite a sum of money 
for an immigrant; also that he could 
speak English, and therefore soon would 
become prosperous. 

After the marketing had been fin- 
ished, and they were going toward the 
mouth of the alley again, a huge man 
loomed up through the crowd and 
stopped them. Tony saw that he was 
Detective Bill Carrigan, and that he was 
grinning. 

“Look at the boy!” the big detec- 
tive exclaimed. “In the country less 
than half a day, and already he has 
captured the prettiest girl in town! 
She’s the best on earth, Tony, but she’ll 
tease the life out of you. She’s always 
up to tricks.” 

Lucia smiled, and Detective Bill Car- 
rigan laughed loudly. “I want to talk 
to this Tony of yours,” he told Lucia. 
“I met him a few hours ago. Lucia, 
you go home, and Tony will fetch the 
groceries when he comes.” 

“But they must be put to cook,” Lu- 
cia said, pouting. 

“All right. We'll go along with you, 
then.” 

And so Carrigan led the way down 
the alley with Lucia and Tony, and 
stood before the door waiting until 
Tony had carried the things up the 
stairs and had returned. When Tony 
came down again he walked at Carri- 
gan’s side through the alley to the next 
street. 

From behind dirty windows on the 
second floor of the building across the 
alley men watched them. Glane was 
one. As they passed out of sight Glane 
snarled. 

“There it is!” he said. ‘That wop 
is working with Bill Carrigan, and 
nobody can make me believe different. 
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He may fool English Joe, but he can’t 
fool me. Instead of Joe making him 
a goat, we'll be the goats. But we 
can't change Joe’s mind. He’s as stub- 
born as a mule. I owe that guy some- 
thing for the way he smashed me. He 
won't get off so easy the next time!” 

The others glared and growled, too. 
They had ample reason to be suspi- 
cious, and to fear the police. [English 
Joe might be their present commander, 
but they would not let even English 
Joe Larker lead them into trouble. 

“I’m going to handle that wop—and 
Joe won't ever know it,” Glane de- 
clared. “I ain’t anxious to go into stir 
for a quarter of a century or so just 
because English Joe sizes a man up 
wrong. None of that for mine!” 

Meanwhile Tony Masseto was listen- 
ing to Detective Bill Carrigan as they 
walked down the busy street. They 
were conversing in low tones, and De- 
tective Carrigan was asking Tony what 
had taken place in the “club.” It ap- 
peared that Detective Carrigan had 
learned something of the trouble there. 

Tony told him as much as he could 
remember, and Detective Carrigan 
asked him repeatedly what had been 
said, and had him describe the men. Ait 
times he grinned, and at other times a 
serious expression came into his face. 

“Now, Tony, you keep away from 
that gang,” Detective Carrigan told him 
finally. “Stay clear! They’re bad ac- 
tors, if you know what that means, and 
they’re liable to find themselves behind 
the bars almost any day. Watch your- 
self, Tony! You don’t want to be get- 
ting into trouble. You listen to Enrico 
Pastori and his girl Lucia.” 

“T shall do that,” Tony said. 

“And, if I were you, I’d not get to 
thinking too blamed much of this eng- 
lish Joe Larker,” Carrigan continued. 
“He isn’t as pretty as he’s painted.” 

‘But he saved me,” Tony said. 

“Um!” grunted Detective Bill Carri- 
gan. “He saved you—and I’m right 
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busy this minute trying tofigure out why 
he did it. As a usual thing English 
Joe doesn’t run around saving people, 
especially from his friends.” 

Tomy said nothing in reply, but he 
told himself that Pastori and Detec- 
tive Carrigan did not understand. It 
was peculiar how all of them were sus- 
picious of English Joe Larker, for Tony 
knew very well that he was a splendid 
man who had gone out of his way to 
he kind to a stranger. 

He decided that he would say noth- 
ing more about it, but he would not 
stop being grateful to English Joe. He 
wanted to be friendly with everybody, 
except those men who had fought him 
in the dirty room across the alley. 

“T’ll see you again, Tony,” Carrigan 
told him. “I’ve got to go on down the 
street now. Can you find your way 
back to Enrico Pastori’s placer” 

Tony Masseto looked around 
quickly. “It will be easy,” he replied. 

“All right! Don’t make any other 
mistakes now, and get into more trou- 
ble. And don't you tell anybody that I 
was asking you about the men in that 
room across the alley. Not even Pas- 
tori! Just say that I was showing you 
the sights and telling you to be a good 
boy and behave yourself.” 

“] understand, sir,” Tony said. 

Bill Carrigan waved an enormous 
hand and went on down the busy street, 
and Tony Masseto turned back, walking 
leisurely, looking in at the shop win- 
dows, and watching the teeming traffic. 
{t was very late in the afternoon now, 
just turning dusk, The lights were 
commencing to flash, and Tony almost 
cried out with delight. 

lle walked on toward the mouth of 
the alley. He was not at all hungry, 
wnd so he did not care about hurrying 
back to Pastori’s to eat. But he would 
return immediately and talk to Pastori 
and Lucia for a time, he decided, and 
then get some sleep; in the morning he 
would think about obtaining work. He 
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did not want to be idle and spend the 
money he had brought with him, the 
little that had been left by his father. 
Tony had been gone from the alley 
not quite an hour, but many things that 
concerned him had transpired in that 


time. For one thing Mucia had been 
watching. 
Mucia had watched since many 


hours before when Detective Bill Car- 
rigan had warned him away. He had 
followed at a distance, and he knew that 
Tony Masseto had turned to the right 
instead of the left and had got into a 
fight. He had seen Tony go across the 
alley to Pastori’s place, and later go 
out with Lucia, and then go down the 
street with Detective Carrigan. Mucia 
had been busy listening to the tales that 
had been going around, too. 

And so, soon after Tony and Detec- 
tive Carrigan started down the street, 
Mucia had slipped back into the alley 
and had mounted the stairs to the room 
where Tony had battled with Glane and 
the others. He had knocked, and Glane 
had opened the door. 

“A word with you,” Mucia said. 

Mucia and Glane knew each other, 
and had been of service to each other 
now and again in their crooked way. 
So Glane had stepped from the room 
and had gone with Mucia to the end of 
the dark hall. 

“A new man came 
day,” Mucia said. 

Glane snarled. “A police spy, you 
mean,” he replied. “He was in here 
first and tried to learn something.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend,” Mu- 
cia said. ‘This Tony Masseto only ar- 
rived to-day.” 

“He’s a friend of Carrigan’s. They 
just went out of the alley together.” 

“T know. But Carrigan never saw 
him until a few hours ago,” Mucia said, 
“Carrigan is a meddler. He pretends to 
like Italians, though no man knows why 
he should unless it is to spy upon things. 
I was talking to this Tony Masseto, and 


to Pastori’s to- 
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Carrigan came along and sent me away. 
He interferes with my business.” 

“Um!” grunted Glane. “He inter- 
feres with a lot of us.” 

“That is how Carrigan came to’ know 
Tony. Moreover, he is a friend of Pas- 
tori, and just now he walked with Tony 
down the street to show him the sights, 
and possibly to tell him to beware of 
such men as you and me.” 

“Did you bring me out here to talk 
a lot of rot?” Glane demanded. 

“] brought you here because we may 
help each other, to our mutual profit,” 
Mucia said. ‘Are you prepared to lis- 
ten?” 

“When there is a chance of profit? 
Talk!’ Glane said. 

“This Tony Masseto has some money 
he brought with him. It is probable 
that he carried it in a money belt around 
his waist next to the skin.” 

“Well?” 

“T do not want the money,” Mucia 
said hastily. “But I do want this Tony 
Masseto.” 

“What’s the game? You talk straight 
with me, Mucia.” 

“T have a car of men starting West 
to-night, to a railroad camp in the wilds 
of Montana,” Mucia said. “Tony Mas- 
seto must go on that car. A good friend 
of mine will be in charge, and he will 
see to it that Tony goes all the way 
—and goes to work after he gets there.” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 

Glane demanded. 
” Mucia begged. “You and 
your friends might get hold of this 
Tony for me, hey? If you do not like 
him perhaps you could give him a beat- 
ing. If he was unconscious it would be 
easy for me and a friend of mine to 
take him in a taxicab to the car and put 
him into it. A little drug would keep 
him quiet until he was far from the 
city.” 

“But what’s the game?” 

“Just the regular thing,” Mucia said. 
“I get my commission for sending men 
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to the construction camp, and for two 
or three months it is possible I draw 
some of this Tony’s wages.” 

“A great graft!’ Glane commented 
with a sneer. 

“But it is an excellent one,” 
Mucia. “I have made much money at 
i 

“It seems to me that you are going 
to a lot of trouble, Mucia. Why not just 
pick up some other greenhorn? You 
might get in bad by kidnaping a man 
like that. There must be some other 


Turns 


said 


reason.” 
“You get him for me,” Mucia 
begged. “You punish him because he 


fought you a few hours ago, and then 
turn him over to me. You keep what 
money you find on him—you and your 
friends. You will have your revenge 
and also some profit.” 

“T was plannin’ to smash him be- 
cause he was a spy,” said Glane; “but 
if you're sure he’s not I can wait until 
I have a good chance and get him right 
for what he handed me when we had 
the row here.” 

“He will be coming back through the 
alley, possibly alone—and it will soon 
be dark,” Mucia hinted. ‘‘When would 
there be a better time? And you could 
have the money. If you wait he will 


have the money in a bank. And if 
you do this thing well there is an extra 
fifty.” 


“From you?” Glane asked. 

“From me.” 

“Now I know that there’s something 
to this besides you wanting to ship 
this Tony West to a construction camp,” 
Glane declared. ‘‘You better come clean 
with me, Mucia, if you want to talk 
business. Don’t waste any more time.” 

“Very well,” Mucia said with a shrug 


of his broad shoulders. “It is to be 
confidential, of course?” 
Glane glared at him angrily. “No- 


ever accused me of talking too 
about things, and nobody better 
accusing me now,” he announced. 


body 
much 
begin 
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“This Enrico Pastori has a daugh- 
ter,” Mucia said, lowering his voice. 

“T know her by sight. Some girl!” 

“Pastori and the father of this Tony 
Masseto were great friends in Italy. It 
is expected that this Tony and Lucia 
Pastori will be married.” 

“What about it?” 

“T want to marry the daughter my- 
self,’ Mucia declared. 

‘So that’s it!” 

“Her father is rich,” Mucia went on, 
“and the daughter is beautiful, Also, 
she is the only one to inherit. With 
this Tony out of the way there would 
be a chance for me.” 

“When Pastori is a sort of decent old 
cuss, and knows all about your con- 
struction-camp game :” 

“There are ways in which a man may 
be forced to change his mind,” said 
Mucia. ‘There are ways to make Pas- 
tori agreeable, and to force the girl to 





agree. There is the Campora, for in- 
stance. You have heard of it?” 


Glane sucked in his breath quickly, 
made it hiss through his teeth, and 
looked at Mucia with sudden interest. 

“So you're one of those birds?” he 
asked. “Some of the Black Hand stuff, 
eh?” 

“Pardon me, but there are things that 
not discussed,’ Mucia said, ‘and 
especially between men who under- 
stand. I am but showing you what | 
intend doing. I may say, however, that 
it will do you no harm to make a friend 
of me, aside from the such 
friendship may bring you.” 
walked 
dirty window and looked down 
alley. It and lights 
were beginning to appear here and there 
in the street beyond. 

“T’ll try it,” Glane li 
around suddenly. ‘‘Maybe ( 
back to Pastori’s already, or maybe Bill 
Carrigan will be with him. Otherwise, 
I'll get him. WV os 


‘Across th 


are 


money 


Glane over to the nearest 


into tne 


was almost dark, 
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watching,” Mucia replied. “When J 
am sure that you have him I will go 
and arrange with a friend for the taxi- 
cab.” 

“How about that fifty?” 

“You get the fifty when you turn 
lis Tony over to me, unconscious. But 
1¢ must not be hurt so badly that he 
will not be able to work later. Leave 
the rest to me. If there is any ques- 
tion before I get him into the car I'll 
say that he got into a fight, and that 
I found him beaten and am taking him 
where he should go.” 

“some little plot!” Glane said, speak- 
ing from the corner of his mouth and 
leaving Mucia to guess at his correct 
meaning. ‘‘Go get in your dark door- 
way.” 

A few minutes later Tony Masseto 
turned into the alley and walked briskly 
toward Enrico Pastori’s place. He kept 
close to the wall. It was not very light 
in the alley, and Tony walked slowly 
now, fearing to stumble over a barrel 
or a box. 

As he passed one of the doors two 
men sprang out and attacked him from 
behind, seized his arms, throttled him 
so that he could do no more than utter 
a faint squawk that could not have been 
heard more than a dozen feet away. 
The dark was thick just there, and no- 
body in the upper end of the alley ob- 
served the occurrence. 

The suddenness, the unexpectedness 
of the attack dazed Tony Masseto for 
the moment. Before he could realize 
what had happened, before he could 
bring himself to think of putting up 
a combat, he was pulled through a 
door, and the door slammed after him. 

Now strength came to him, and he 
began fighting blindly in the dark. He 
ried to strike, kick, bite, but two strong 
men were handling him, and he knew 


1 
i 


t 
} 
i 


at there was yet another standing 
and ready to help the in, another 

o issued orders in low tones. Tony 
was hurled to the floor, and men sat 




















upon him, binding his legs and his arms 
with ropes. He tried to call for help, 
but a mass of cloth was thrust into his 
mouth, almost strangling him. 

ony Masseto was helpless now. He 
felt them pick him up and realized that 
they were carrying him up a dark stair- 
iy. They reached the top and 
mg a hall with him, and into a room. 
There they tumbled him down 
floor. : 

“Light up!” a 
“Be sure that the 
the windows!” 


went 


' 


upon the 


commanded. 
cht at 


voice 


shades are ti 


Tony Masseto heard the scratching 
fa match and saw a little reflection of 
flame. A gas jet sputtered; a dim light 
the room. Tony rolled his head 
1 tried to see. 





His first glance told him that this 
was a poor living room, one that prob- 
ably adjoined the ‘‘club” in which he 
ad had trouble earlier in the 12a 
There was a single bed in one corner, 

bed with a litter of ne 
over it. Beside the bed 
le table covered with cigarette ends, 
hes, burned matches. A couple of 
chairs and a lopsided washstand com- 


day. 


Vspa- 


Vas a 


pleted the furnishing; 


Then Tony got a glance at the men 


T ot them he recognized as men 
who had been in the “club” during 
the fight. The other was Glane 

\\ 


believed 
the af- 


n Tony saw Glane he 
hat he held 
fair. He remembered 
hght he had 
punished him severely 


an explanation of 
that during the 
singled out Glane and had 
v5 had centered his 
attack upon Glane, had picked him in- 
stantly as chief enemy. What was more 
ural than that Glane should endeavor 
to have his revenge ? 

So Tony was quiet on the floor, wait- 
ing for what was to come, watching his 
chance, hoping that there would be 
opportunity to turn upon these men 
inake his escape. He heard Glane grunt 
and saw him make a motion with his 


hands. The men approached 
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Tony and lifted him, carried him to one 
of the chairs, and lashed him to it. 
Then they braced the chair against the 
end of the bed and tied it there so that 
it could not be easily overturned. 

Glane stood before him now, a devil- 
ish light in his face, his cruel lips curled 
in a sneer that showed his uneven yel- 
low teeth. 

“So,” Glane said, “we have the spy 
again!” 

Tony Masseto could not speak 
cause of the rag they had used as a gag, 
but he shook his head violently in a 
negative that was meant to explain he 
was no spy. He that 
would take his revenge on a man-to- 
man basis and forget the foolish spy 
talk. 

“You had a nerve to prowl around 
the nei with Bill Carrigan 
and tip off what you were doing,” Glane 
said. “ “But your nerve got 
trouble, see? You got off easy before, 
but you won’t this time.” 


ve- 


wished Glane 


a} be rho id 


you into 


Glane showed rage in his face and 





manner, and now he stopped speaking 
and licked at his lips like a wild animal 
anticipating a feast. Tony Masseto 
looked him straight in the eyes. He 


could not speak, and he did not try to 


make a move. He was conserving his 
strength, hoping that there would | 
some sort of chance to get free and 


to defend himself when the time came 
for defense. 

“You know what’s going 
to your” Glane asked grufily. “I’m not 
forgetting how you handled me to-day, 
and I’m 
interest, 


you are 


to happen 


going to pay that back with 
I'm going to keep you where 
and chop you to pieces with 
my fists. I’m going to smash your pretty 
wop looks and flatten your nose. I’m 
going to blind both your eyes with these 
two fists of mine, and knock out a few 
teeth. When I get through with you, 
you won’t know yourself in a lookin’- 
That’s what I'm going to do to 
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glass 


ou 
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He stepped nearer and seemed try- 
ing to work himself into a rage. 

“And that ain’t all!’ Glane contin- 
ued. “When I get through with you 
another gent will take you in hand. He 
won’t smash you; he'll probably doc- 
tor you up so you'll be able to work. 
But what he'll do to you will be plenty, 
at that! Try to play the spy around 
me, will your” 

Once more Tony shook his head in 
denial that he was a spy or connected 
in any way with the police, but Glane 
only snarled and stepped forward 
quickly, and struck the helpless Tony 
that his head 





with open palms, so 

rocked. Tony could express his opin- 
ion of such rank cowardice only by a 
glare, but he promised himself that 


somewhere, some day, some time, this 
man Glane should pay for that craven 
blow. 

Glane whirled toward the two men 
who had helped him and waved his 
hand toward the doorway. 

“Get out!” he commanded. “And 
keep going until you get to the street. 
I don’t need any witnesses.” 

The two men grinned at him and 
left, closing the door carefully after 
them. Glane turned into the room 
again, pacing back and forth before the 
bound and helpless Tony, working up 
his rage to the point where he could 
cease being a human and turn brute. 

“Knock a knife from my hand, will 
you? Smash your fist in my face—get 
me in wrong with the big boss? You'll 
be sorry for it, wop! And what I'll 
do to you isn’t all. another 
to handle you after I’m done!” 

Tony Masseto could only wonder 
what he meant. He did not understand 
it at all. He understood, of 
that this man Glane sought revenge for 
the beating Tony had given him, though 
Glane had 


There’s 


course, 


trouble that re- 
sulted in his getting the worst of it. 
But what did he mean about another 
handling him later? 


started the 
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Although he did not show it in his 
face, Tony was sick at heart. He told 
himself that he had done nothing to 
bring all this trouble upon himself. Al! 
he had asked of America was the right 
to live and work and be happy. And 
there had been nothing but trouble since 
he had arrived. For a moment he 
wished that he was back in Naples. 

Then he told himself that it was a 
craven thought. He would fight it out 
here the same as he would have done 
in his old home. He would show that 
he was a man among men, no matter 
in what country he found himself. 

“T understand you wear a money 
belt,” Glane said, now, stopping before 
him and leering. “Before I finish with 
you I’ll take the money.” 

lony’s eyes flashed again. He did 
wear the belt, it was true, and in it was 
the amount his dead father had left him. 
It was not a great deal, but it was worth 
fighting to save. He wondered how this 
man guessed that he had it. 

Suddenly he tugged at his bonds, 
tugged furiously, and realized that they 
did not give a trifle. 

Glane laughed. ‘‘The man who tied 
them knows his business,” he observed. 
“You couldn’t work those knots loose 
in a month, if I left you alone to try. 
3ut I'm not going to give you the 
chance. Understand? It’s time for me 
to begin on you!” 

Glane threw off his coat and began 
rolling up his sleeves. He had worked 
himself into a rage now, and his face 
was wholly evil. Tony sensed that the 
moment of torture had come. He did 
not dare think what this unfair man 
might do to him. He expected to sui- 
fer agonies, but he kept telling himself 
that some day Glane would pay for it. 

Slowly Glane backed away and pre- 
advance in a rush and begin 
But there came a tap 
and before Glane could 
himself the door was opened, 
and Mucia glided into the room. 
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“Ha!” Mucia grunted. “I am too 


soon!” 

“Too soon—yes,” Glane replied. 

“IT saw you get him, and I went for 
the taxi. It is waiting at the corner.” 

“Too soon, you fool! Get out!” 

“Don’t let my presence stop you,” 
Mucia said, grinning at the helpless 
Tony. “After it is done I'll have no 
chance to let this man know whose 
power he’s in. He will be far away. 
So it pleases me to tell him now.” 

“Get out!” Glane repeated. 

But Mucia had tiptoed across the 
room to Tony Masseto, and now he 
bent forward and peered/into his face. 

“After this man settled his score with 
you it will be my turn,” Mucia whis- 
pered. “You will be sent far into the 
West to work on the railroad, and if 
you as much as open your mouth there, 
certain of my friends will attend to 
you. And after you are gone I shail 
wed the fair Lucia Pastori, and in time 
inherit her father’s money. It will take 
more than a down-at-heels son of Na- 
ples to prevent me! Understand that!” 

Glane laughed aloud at Mucia’s 
words and at the expression that came 
suddenly into Tony Masseto’s face. Be- 
hind his gag Tony made a gurgling 
but he could not speak, could 
not give his defiance to Mucia in 
words, 

Tony did not understand the entire 
thing yet, but he understood enough. 
He remembered what Detective Bill 
Carrigan had told him about Mucia, and 
he saw plainly that Mucia wanted to 
get him out of the way because of 
Lucia. 

Never in his life had he been so 
helpless as he found himself now. He 
could make no move to protect him- 
self. He wished that Detective Bill 
Carrigan might happen through the 
door, but he scarcely could expect such 
a thing. And he wished that he might 
be unbound and have a man’s chance 
against the two of them, but he did 
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not hope for that either. These men 
were not the sort that gave a foe a 
chance. 

Mucia started to speak again, but 
Glane darted forward and thrust the 
Italian to one side. 

“Outside!” he commanded. a | 
haven’t got all night to ’tend to this! 
Get out. I don’t need witnesses. And 
when you see me leave the room come 
in and get what’s left!” 

Mucia_ grinned evilly again and 
started toward the door. “There must 
be enough left to work,” he said. 

“T won’t kill him, but I’ll change his 
face,” Glane declared. “Get out!” 

Mucia went on toward the 
Glane faced Tony Masseto again, and 
doubled his fists in preparation for the 
cruel work against a helpless mai. 
Tony was in despair now. He did not 
see how he could help himself or how 
anybody else could help him, 

3ut he saw the door opened softly. 
and a man slipped into the room. Mu- 
cia recoiled from him and = cringed 
against the wall. Glane was so deter- 
mined upon his revenge that he did 
not notice. He had heard the opening 
of the door, but supposed it was Mucia 
leaving the room. 

Tony Masseto’s eyes glistened sud- 
denly with hope. The man who had 
entered was English Joe. He glared at 
Mucia, who fell back again, and then 
he regarded the helpless Tony and the 
belligerent Glane. 

“Now we'll begin,” Glane told Tony, 
raising his arms. 

But the voice of English Joe stopped 
him: 

“One moment, there!” 

Glane whirled at the sound of hi 
voice, snarling like a wild beast; 
whirled to find English Joe standing in 
front of the door with an automatic 
pistol in his hand, to see Mucia cring- 
ing against the wall, his face an ashen 


door. 
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“What does this mean, Glane?” Eng- 
lish Joe demanded. 

“It’s my business, Joe. I’m goin’ to 
get square with this Tony, and then I 
turn him over to Mucia, who pays for 
it.” 

English Joe’s lips curled in a sneer. 
“I told you to keep your hands off 
Tony,” he said. “Didn’t I?” 

“pe 

“Didn’t I?” English Joe asked again, 
his eyes narrowing as he took a step 
forward. 

“Yes, but——’ 

“That’s enough! You’ve seen fit to 
disobey my orders, have you? It isn’t 
the first time, either, Glane—but it'll 
be the last!” 

“Now, Joe—— 

“Take off that gag and unbind him,” 
English Joe commanded. 

“After we’ve gone this far?” Glane 
asked in surprise. “Maybe it wouldn't 
be——” 

“Do as I tell you!” Joe commanded. 

Glane glared at him, but he hurried 
forward and removed the gag from 
Tony Masseto’s mouth, and then he 
fumbled at the ropes that bound him. 
Tony worked his jaws and prepared 
for speech, and he worked his fingers, 
too, to start circulation, thinking that 
there would be a fight as soon as he was 
released. 

Mucia started to creep toward the 
hall door, but English Joe waved the 
automatic toward him and ordered him 
back. Tony found himself free and 
sprang to his feet, watching the scene, 
waiting for a word of command from 
English Joe Larker. 

“What are you doing here, Mucia:” 
Joe asked in a calm voice. 

“I—I had business with Glane.” 

“Get out!” 

“T don’t understand this,” Mucia said. 
“Let Glane do his work. I want this 
man. I'll pay more than T said.” 

“I don’t want any dealings with you, 
Mucia,” English Joe told him. “And 
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none of my friends deal with you, 
either. As far as Glane is concerned, 
you can deal with him all you please. 
He is no friend of mine.” 

“Toe——” Glane began. 

“Shut up!” Larker commanded. “I 
told you to keep your hands off this 
man, and you didn’t obey. I’m done 
with you, Glane! Mucia, I told you 
to get out!” : 

“But that man—that Tony Masseto 
—now he'll run to the police with the 
story!” Mucia cried. “Carrigan is mak- 
ing a friend of him.” 

Tony Masseto spoke for the first 
time. He stepped forward briskly, and 
his eyes blazed into those of Mucia. 

“No need for the police,” Tony said. 
“You are from Italy, and we of Italy 
understand such things. There is war 
between us, Mucia, but we fight it our- 
selves. If you do not obey Mr. Joe and 
get out the war will commence now.” 

“That’s the stuff!” Joe cried. “Now, 
Mucia——” 

Mucia glared at Tony Masseto once 
more and then hurried toward the door. 
He turned as he reached it and glared 
again, and then went into the hall and 
slammed the door after him. English 
Joe turned to Glane. 

“Now you get out!” he ordered. 
“And don’t come around here again.” 

‘Joe, I don’t want 

“I’m done with you,” Joe declared. 
“Don’t beg. It won’t do you any good. 
Get out, Glane, and don’t. show up 
around here again! And let me tell you 
this—I’ll have my eyes open all the 
time, and you know how I can shoot.” 

Glane made a grimace, but Tony Mas- 
seto thought there was a trace of fear 
in his face. Tony did not quite under- 
stand, of course. He did not know 
that it is a serious thing for a gangster 
to be kicked out of his gang by his 
chief; how the hand of every member 
would be raised against him henceforth. 

Without looking back Glane passed 
through the door, and he slammed it 
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after him even as Mucia had done. 
Then Tony Masseto rushed forward to 
English Joe. 

“A second time you have saved me,” 
he said. 

“You listen to me,” Joe ordered. “I 
was watching this, and | know all about 
it. You watch out for Mucia, and I'll 
attend to Glane. I haven’t liked Glane’s 
actions for some time. What are you 
going to do about this?” 





“IT do not know,” Tony said. “If I 
meet Mucia 2 
“You won’t tell the police? You'd 


better not do that, Tony, for it may 
cause all of us a lot of trouble. The 
police don’t like to be bothered with 
these little things. Don’t mention it to 
anybody, Tony, not even to Pastori. 
It just happens that you got into trou- 
ble on your first day here. You watch 
Mucia, that’s all.” 

“You have saved me twice——” Tony 
could think of nothing else. 

“Then show your gratitude by not 
speaking of this at all,” said English 
Joe. “Come down to the tobacco shop 
to-morrow afternoon, and we'll talk. 
Now you’d better go home.” 

['nglish Joe led the way down the 
stairs, and, as Tony Masseto went 
through the alley to the door of Pas- 
tor!’s place, Joe walked a short distance 
behind him to see that he was not at- 
tacked. Tony told Pastori and Lucia 

he had been getting a glimpse at 
the city, and that was all he said about 
his adventure. They were busy that 
evening asking him for news of Italy, 
and he was busy answering, and in 
watching the flush on Lucia’s face. 


1 
that 
Lilal 


The following afternoon Tony man- 
aged to escape from Lucia and her fa- 
ther and get down to the tobacco shop 
of iinglish Joe. He was taken to a 
rear room where Joe sat beside a flat 
de sk, 

“Tony, do you want to go to work?” 


Joe asked. 
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“Of course,” Tony replied. “A man 
must make his living.” 

“I’ve taken a fancy to you, Tony. 
And I’m going to talk to you straight, 
Enrico Pastori will get you a job some- 
where, but it will be an overall job. 
Understand what I mean¢ And you 
should have a gentleman’s job, Tony. 
You should dress like a gentleman. It 
is your right. You speak English. 1 
am anxious to see you started right.” 

“You are very kind,” Tony said. 

“So L’ll give you a job if you want 

“” 
“You give me a job?” Tony cried. 
He wanted nothing better than to work 
for the man who had saved him twice. 
He did not care that Pastori and De- 
tective Carrigan seemed to look with 
suspicion upon [nglish Joe Larker. 
Tony told himself that he was perfectly 
capable of forming his own judgments. 

“T’ll give you a job, and at fair pay 
to start,” Joe said. 

“Here, in this store?” 

“In this store and elsewhere, Tony. 
You are to be a sort of handy man 
until you get more acquainted with tlie 
town. There are boxes of cigars to de- 
liver now and then, you see—take to 
men who order them by telephone, And 
I’ll want you to run errands. You must 
learn the city as quickly as possible. 
The faster you learn, the more money 
you'll get. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tony, his face glow- 
ing. 

“My wife attends to the retail trade 
in the store, and we have a girl who 
works there, also, as you probably no 
ticed. We live behind, and there is a 
room for you. Get your things and 
move in, Tony. I want you here where 
you will be handy. You get the room 
free of charge, understand, and also fif- 
teen dollars a week to start.” 

“But it is too much,” said Tony, after 
mentally changing fifteen doliars into its 
equivalent in Italian money. 

“Oh, you'll earn it,” English Joe said 
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with a peculiar smile. “And you'll 
want to be buying some swell clothes 
soon, you know. Can you move in this 
evening ?” 

“Immediately,” Tony said. 

“About your meals, You can eat at 
Pastori’s, if you like. Better make ar- 
rangements with him. Now come into 
the store, and I'll introduce you to my 
wife.” 

Tony followed him into the store, 
holding his cap in his hands, his face 
beaming because of what he consid- 
ered his good fortune. Behind the 
counter a tall, faded woman was stand- 
ing. There was an expression of sor- 
row in her face, but Tony did not no- 
tice it. 

“Effie, this is Tony Masseto,” Eng- 
lish Joe said. “He is going to work 
for me, and he’ll have the little room 
in the rear. When I do not need him 
he is to make deliveries and run errands 
for you.” 

“Very well,” the woman said. 

Her eyes met those of English Joe 
for an instant, and Tony failed to see 
the glance of scorn that she gave her 
husband. He was busy bowing. 

“T shall be obedient, signora,” Tony 
said, 

As he hurried to the street, to go to 
Pastori’s to get his bag, the woman 
looked after him with scorn and then 
turned upon her husband and spoke in 
a low tone. 

“Another victim!” she said. 

“A goat,” English Joe replied, grin- 
ning. 

“He seems a decent sort.” 

“A greenhorn, just over.” 

“T am getting sick of this business,” 
she declared. 

“A wife should take an interest in 
the business of her husband and not 
criticize all the time,” [English 
plied, still grinning. 

“Some day you'll go too far—get into 
trouble——”’ 

At the Pastori place Tony Masseto 
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encountered a storm of protest that al- 
most bewildered him. 

“Do not do it,” Enrico Pastori said. 
“I will get you a fine job in a few days 
it you'll wait and visit until I can so 
arrange. I do not like this English 
Joe.” 

“He is a fine man,” Tony declared. 

“Because he did you a service 

“Zt is not because of that,” Tony said. 
He had promised to say nothing of Eng- 
lish Joe having saved him a_ second 
time. “I have the work, the chance 
for advancement. It is because I can 
speak [nglish. I must sleep there, but 
] board with you.” 

“T am afraid that this English Joe 
is a bad man.” 

“Why?” Tony demanded. 

“It is just the suspicion of the neigh- 
borhood, Tony. I think the police 
watch him at times, but I do not know 
why. Will you not accept my judgment 
in this matter?” 

“I go to work at once and make 
money,” Tony declared. “I deliver 
packages of cigars and tobacco, and 
then I learn to sell, and maybe have a 
store of my own one day. This Eng- 
lish Joe is a good man, old friend of 
my father.” 

[-nrico Pastori saw the futility of 
further argument, and he sighed. “Then 
take your meals with us,” he said. 
“And be careful always, Tony. If this 
man does anything that does not seem 
right, come and tell me about it, or 
tell Detective Bill Carrigan.” 

“I do that.” 

He got his bag, and when he came 
out to go down the stairs he met Lucia 
face to face. Tony smiled, but the girl 
did not. 





“Stubborn!” she said. “Why do you 
not listen to my father? I can tell by 
looking at him that this English Joe 
is not a good man. You are a foolish 
boy. Becco!” 

Signoria!” cried Tony agrily. 
“When first you come you make a 
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mistake and turn to the right, and so 
get into trouble. Now you make an- 
other mistake, and turn away from what 
js right—turn to the left, as the saying 
it. Very well! Becco! The old he- 
goat will crumple his horns against the 
stone wall yet. And then he will un- 
derstand that he does not know every- 
thing about a strange land in a day. 


He will break his horns and have a 
headache, and be sorry that he was a 
fool who thought himself wise. 
Recco!” 


To Tony’s astonishment she hurried 


into the kitchen and shut the door 
firmly behind her. And she would 
not answer when he called. 
CHAPTER III. 
TONY FIGHTS A BATTLE. 


OR the first two weeks of his em- 
ployment at English Joe’s, Tony 
Masseto found that he had little to do. 
English Joe introduced him to many 
men and had him run a little errand 
now and then, such as delivering a box 
of cigars to somebody in an office build- 
ing, but it was not what Tony called 
work. 

He purchased some clothes, under 
English Joe’s guidance, and as day fol- 
lowed day he began worshiping Eng- 
lish Joe as a dog does a kind master 
—Wwhich was precisely what English Joe 
desired. 

English Joe made a great deal of 
the point that Tony understood and 
could speak English, saying that his ad- 
vancement would be the more rapid be- 
cause of it. And so Tony never thought 
to tell him that, although he could speak 
some English and understood it when 
another man spoke, he could not read 
or write it. 

One thing Tony could not understand, 
and that was the attitude of Joe Larker’s 
wife. At times it seemed to Tony that 
she loved her husband deeply, and at 
other times it appeared that she almost 
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hated him. But Tony told himself that 
it was none of his affair, that his only 
job was to be loyal to English Joe, 
who was kind, and to serve him well. 

Women were peculiar beings at best, 
Tony told himself. He could not un- 
derstand Lucia Pastori either. At times 
she looked at him kindly, spoke to him 
softly, her face flushed. And at other 
times she glared at him and called him 
an old he-goat again, and wanted to 
know whether he had crashed his head 
against the stone wall yet. 

He took his meals at Pastori’s, in- 
sisting on paying for them at the regu- 
lar rate prevailing, and he had long 
talks with Pastori now and then. If 
Pastori asked leading questions Tony 
did not realize it. 

Then there came a day when Tony 
met Detective Bill Carrigan as he hur- 
ried along the street after the noon 
meal. 

“Well, Tony, I understand that 
you’ve got a job already,” Carrigan 
said. 

“Yes, sir,” Tony replied, grinning. 
ya will be making the good 
money.” 

“Do you mean good money or much 
money, Tony? Money is good only 
when it is made in the proper manner.” 

“T do not understand,” Tony said. 

“Dang me if I believe that you do,” 
Detective Bill Carrigan declared. ‘““How 
did you happen to get the job?” 

Now Tony did not care to mention 
how English Joe had saved him that 
second time, and he did not want to 
mention Mucia, because what was be- 
tween him and Mucia was between man 
and man. 

“Oh, I just got it, sir,” 
plied. “Meester Larker offered it 
me because I can speak English.” 

“Lots of people in this town can 
speak English,” Carrigan observed. 
“Work hard?” 

‘No, sir,” said Tony, grinning again. 
“IT deliver cigars and run errands.” 


soon 


Tony re- 
to 
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“How much pay do you get?” 

Tony told him, and Bill Carrigan 
erunted. 

“Any other Italians work for Lar- 
ker ?”’ Carrigan asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“He has a lot of Italian customers— 
and friends—I suppose?” 

“Not any, sir,” said Tony. “A few 
Greeks trade at the store, but not many 
Italians.” 

“Run errands, do you? Deliver notes 
and letters, and things like that?” 

“No, sir—just bundles of cigars.” 

“Pretty soft job,” said Detective Bill 
Carrigan, a puzzled expression on his 
face. “Well, Tony, if you ever need 
advice or help you look me up.” 





“Gladly, sir 

‘And be careful that you don’t get 
into trouble, Tony. And always be 
honest.” 

“But certainly!” Tony replied in sur- 
prise. “I have been taught that.” 

“You board at Pastori’s, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That's good. 
to give 


“ec 


Pastori is a good man 
advice,” the detective replied. 


u later!” 


wee Vi 
The big detective went on down the 
street, and Tony looked after him, 


frankly puzzled. Why did he ask so 
many questions, and why was everybody 
always saying that Tony should be care- 
ful about getting into trouble? Tony 
shrugged his shoulders and, failing to 
find the explanation, gave it up. 

He went on to the store. English Joe 
was not there, and so Tony asked Mrs. 
Larker whether there was anything that 
he could do. 

“Nothing 
She seemed to be sadder than usual to- 
day. “Do you like the job here, Tony?” 

“Very much,” Tony said. 

“T think you'd like it better where 
there were other Italians working,” she 
said. “Why don’t you try to get some 
other kind of a job?” 

‘But I like to 


just now, Tony,” she said. 


for Mr. 


Joe.” 


work 


. the dishes in 
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Mrs. Larker stepped closer to him 
and spoke in a lower tone. “You're a 
fine man, Tony,” she said. “Simple 


and innocent. It—it’s a shame. Get 
another job, Tony! Get out of this 
place——”’ 


As Tony looked up at her in quick 
surprise her face turned white. She 
appeared to be nervous, too. 

“Forget what I just said, Tony,” she 
begged. “Ll am nervous, almost sick; 
I don’t know what I am saying. 
nothing to Joe about it. It 
worry him.” 

“T shall 
Tony declared. 

Mrs. Larker turned to wait on a cus- 
tomer who had Tony 
dered at what she had said, and at her 
attitude, but he told himself that it was 
no business of his. 

The following evening he found En- 
rico Pastori looking troubled. It was 
after the evening meal, and Tony was 
him, while Lucia washed 
the kitchen. The other 
boarders were gone from the house. 

“You are worried,” said Tony. “Is 
it that the business does not go well?” 

Enrico Pastori glanced quickly around 
the room to make sure that they wer 
alone, and then he bent across the table 
and spoke to Tony in whispers. 

“You are the son of my old friend, 
and J—-I have had hopes of calling you 
my son, “So, I can speak 
frankly to you. | have received a mes- 
sage that bothers me, Tony. It is sup- 
posed to come from the Camorra.” 

“From Tony Masseto’s 
face showed sudden fear, and he did 
not speak the dread name. He was of 
Naples, and he understood all about the 
Camorra, that secret society that used 
extortion, the torch, and murder as its 
Weapols in its campaign for illicit gain. 

“They think that I have some money,” 
Pastori replied. “And I am sure that 
others have received messages. I do 
not believe that they come from the 
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Tony 


genuine Camorra, because the methods 
are not exactly the same. Yet, how 
can a man tell?” 

Tony Masseto understood fully. A 
man could not tell. And if it was the 
real Camorra, and their demands were 
not met 

“Tell the police,’ Tony said sud- 
“Tell it to Detective Bill Carri- 





denly. 
gan!” 

“Have you lost your senses?” Enrico 
Pastori demanded. “Is it a thing to 
tell the police e 

Tony shuddered. He had heard of 
what happened when a man complained 
to the authorities about the Camorra. 

“It is five thousand dollars they are 
asking of me,” Pastori went on. “I— 
Iam afraid for myself, for my friends, 
for Lucia, but I do not want to pay the 
money if it can be avoided. Dollar by 
dollar I have gathered it, working hard, 
that Lucia might have it when I am 
gone. And to hand it over to criminals! 
Do not speak of this thing, Tony, I 
beg of you. Lucia must not know, of 
course. I’ll think about it, and we’ll talk 
again. They have given me ample 
time.” 

Tony was troubled as he went down 
the street half an hour later, taking an 
evening stroll. He had not asked Lucia 
to go with him this evening, for he 
wanted to be alone to think. 

Mucia was at the bottom of it, Tony 
supposed. Mucia was attacking Enrico 
Pastori in this,manner. He had not 
seen Mucia since that night across the 
alley, had not even heard of the man. 
He wished that he might meet him now. 
He would ascertain the truth, and in 
no gentle manner. If necessary he 
would die fighting for his father’s old 
friend, and against Mucia. 

\t that precise moment Mucia and 
were in the rear room of a resort 
that continually was beneath the watch- 
ful eyes of the police. They sat at a 
table, coffee them, and 
spoke in low tones. 


Glane 


cups before 
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“You want to have revenge on this 
Tony Masseto, and I want him out of 
the way,” Muncia was saying. ‘And 
you want to put this English Joe where 
he can do you no harm also. Is it not 
the truth?” 

“Suppose it ist” Glane said. 

“You feel a little fear of this English 
Joe, don’t your When a gangster chief 
throws out a man there may be more 
trouble to follow. Is it not so?” 

“What of itr’ Glane asked snappily. 

“Just this. There is a way to take 
care of English Joe and this Tony Mas- 
seto at one and the same time.” 

Glane showed his sudden interest, and 
Mucia and continued his 
talk. 

“There are whispers that the Camorra 
is at work in the district, stripping Ital- 
ians of their money.” 

“Well” 

“The Camorra is not at work,” said 
Mucia. 

“You know, I suppose?” 

“IT know. Between ourselves, my 
friend, I know a great deal about the 
Camorra. And those who belong to it 
are not active at all here and now.” 

“Well r” 

‘But other persons are, and they are 
using the name of the Camorra to carry 
terror.” 

“Uh!” Glane grunted, looking at the 
other man swiftly. 

“This English Joe is at the head of 


bent closer 


it. Do you not know that?” Mucia 
asked. 
“Understand me, Mucia. What I 


know I am keeping to myself.” 

“Very well. Protect this 
Joe, and some night there will be a 
shot from the dark. I 


English 


The police will 
shrug their shoulders and say there has 
been another gangster slain, because he 
knew too much. And you will be in 
the morgue!” 

Glane licked at his dry lips. ‘What 
else have you got to say?” he asked. 

“Tt could be shown to the police that 
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this Tony Masseto, fresh from Naples, 
is of the Camorra, and is aiding this 
English Joe. The real Camorra would 
keep quiet, of course. Tony Masseto 
could not prove that he was not a mem- 
ber. The police can watch, and they 
can catch this English Joe. He will be 
convicted, and so will Tony Masseto. 
Both will be out of the way. You will 
be secure—and I will have my chance 
with Pastori’s daughter.” 

“You are one slick plotter!” Glane 
admitted. 

Thus it happened that, on the day 
following, Detective Bill Carrigan re- 
ceived an anonymous letter that gave 
him food for thought. He read it and 
digested it, and then put it into his 
pocket instead of showing it to his su- 
periors. 

And that afternoon, walking quickly 
down the street, he heard his name 
called and found Lucia Pastori beside 
him. 

“T want to talk to you, Mr. Carri- 
gan,” she said. 

They went a few squares to where 
there was a little park, and there they 
sat on a bench and talked without any- 
body overhearing. 

“T am of the new America,” the girl 
said proudly. “I was born in this coun- 
try. So it will not seem strange to 
you that I speak of things other Italians 
might not mention.” 

“T understand,” Carrigan said. 

“My father has received a letter, pre- 
tending to come from the Camorra, and 
it demands much money. I heard him 
talking about it. He is afraid to tell 
the police. In Italy to tell the police 
would mean that he would be mur- 
dered. But surely here in America it 
cannot be so bad as that.” 

“How much do you know about it?” 
Carrigan asked. 

“Very little. I am not supposed to 
know anything. But you must save 
my father, Mr. Carrigan. He was talk- 
ing to Tony, and I heard what he said.” 


“Lucia, do you suppose Tony be- 
longs to the Camorra?” 

“That is absurd,” she replied, laugh- 
ing. “lam afraid that you do not un- 
derstand such things very well. Tony is 
not the sort of a man who would be ad- 
mitted to the Camorra at all. Tony is 
but a foolish, overgrown boy. I wish 
he did not work for that English Joe. 
I am afraid English Joe is not honest.” 

“Tl handle this thing, Lucia,” Carri- 
gan said. “And-for the present do me 
one favor—say no more about Tony 
working for Inglish Joe. It may be 
better if he works there for a time. 
Now, don’t ask me questions. You are 
a sensible girl. We'll make a man of 
Tony yet. “You'll have a good hus- 
band.” 

Lucia blushed. 
began. 

“Ob, 1 understand!” Carrigan 
laughed. “Don’t worry about Tony. 
Leave it to me. And do not worry 
about your father. Let me_ know, 
though, if you think he is going to pay 
them the money.” 

Carrigan obtained the services of two 
more detectives, and they began their 
work. But they found that they faced 
a difficult task. English Joe and his 
few friends were put under close sur- 
veillance, but nothing was learned. His 
mail was inspected, the packages he had 
delivered were opened and _ searched; 
but of evidence there seemed to be none. 

Mucia wrote many anonymous let- 
ters, but they gave nothing that could 
be used by the detectives as a basis for 
work. 

“English Joe is a crook, and we know 
it,” Bill Carrigan told his comrades. 
“And he’s a smooth crook, too! We 
haven't a thing on him yet, but we'll 
get something. As for this Tony, he 
is absolutely innocent.” 

“He’s to be the goat!” one of the 
others replied. ‘But I don’t see how 
Joe intends to work it.” 

“Glane was Joe’s lieutenant and right- 
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hand man, and they’ve had a split,” Car- 
rigan said. “I’ve had Glane watched. 
He isn’t doing anything at present. He’s 
guarding himself against Joe and the 
gang.” 

“He’s with that Mucia a lot,” said the 
other. 

“And Mucia is writing me these let- 
ters,’ Carrigan declared. “I know that 
much. Glane and Mucia are after Joe 
and Tony Masseto. \Vhat is behind 
it, I don’t know. We’ve got to keep at 
work.” 

During this period Tony observed 
that Lucia Pastori had grown kind to 
him. For some reason she did not flare 
up at him continually as she had for- 
merly. Tony smiled as he observed 
s. Girls were queer creatures, he de- 
cided, but after a term of foolishness 
they grew sensible again. 

And so Tony went with her to pic- 
ture shows and to the park, and took 
long walks, and made love to her. But 
he found that he could go only so far. 
Lucia was attentive up to a certain 
point, and then she seemed to withdraw 
from him, keeping him at a distance. 

But Tony Masseto, being now very 
much in love, gathered courage finally 
to ask her to marry him. 

“Perhaps—some day,” she said. “But 
there can be no betrothal now, Tony. 
I must see, first of all, whether becco 
is to break his head against the wall.” 

“Talk sense!” Tony begged. 

“It is good sense, but you cannot see 
it,” she declared. “Speak no more of 
this thing now. Later—we’ll see.” 

“You do not love me,” Tony accused. 

“Can a girl love a goat?” Lucia asked. 

They quarreled over that, and for 
three days she would have nothing at all 
to do with him. But she grew friendly 
again after that, for there was to be a 
dance in the neighborhood, and she 
wanted to go with Tony and show 
him off to the other girls. 

Tony was delighted on the night of 
the dance, for it was the first he had 
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attended in America, and everything 
was different. Lucia saw to it that his 
interest in other girls was momentary. 
The hours passed swiftly, and midnight 
came, and there were refreshments in 
a room below the dance hall. 

It was not an exclusive dance. Tony 
was not so much a becco that he could 
not see that. The thing that surprised 
him was to see Mucia there, and Glane. 
He avoided them without trouble, 
though he watched Mucia closely. He 
wanted to get the man alone, but he 
could not get away from Lucia long 
enough to carry out his purpose. 

And then the climax came. Tony 
had turned away for a moment to speak 
toa man he knew. And when he turned 
back he found that Glane was beside 
Lucia, leering at her, and he knew that 
Glane had obtained liquor in this coun- 
try that was supposed to have none. 

“You'll dance with me,” Glane was 
saying. “Going to spend all your time 
with that foolish wop? I’ve had my 
eyes on you. You're too pretty to be 
wasted on a greenhorn.” 

Lucia did not know the man except 
by sight, and now she drew back from 
him, suddenly afraid. Mucia, observ- 
ing the scene from across the hall, 
started toward them. He had his in- 
terest in Lucia, too. 

“You'll dance with 
again. 

Tony stepped forward and put out 
a hand, and Glane struck it aside. He 
grasped Lucia around the waist and at 
tempted to start the dance with her. 

“Tony!” she cried in alarm. “Oh, 
Tony——” 

And Tony Masseto responded. He 
shouted his challenge and hurled him- 
self at Glane, tore him away from 
Lucia, and began his work on him. 
Tony forgot for the moment that he 


He was back in Italy 


me!’ Glane said 


was in America. 
again, at a dance there, and some fel 
low had insulted the woman whose es- 
cort he happened to be. 
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Glane found that this infuriated Tony 
was a dangerous man. He was hurled 
back against the wall, and women 
screamed, and men rushed toward 
Mucia fought his way to them 
and called to them to stop. He tried 
to get between them, and Tony 
sidered that he was there to help Glane. 

“Dog!” Tony cried. 

He disposed of Glane for the moment 
and whirled upon Mucia. He sent the 
man crashing against the wall with a 
single blow and followed it up by 
springing upon him. Men were trying 
to part them, and the women were still 
shouting; some of them were running 
down the stairs and to the street. 

Then there was a cry that the police 
were coming, but Tony did not hear it. 
He was still fighting furiously, fight- 
ing the two of them. Lucia Pastori 
did not scream. She stood aside, her 
face and her hands clasped, 
watching the struggle. She remem- 
bered that Tony Masseto was fighting 
for her. 

Of a sudden Tony felt a strong pull 
shoulders and w around 
o find another foe. But he 

Carrigan before 
him, and he stepped back and dropped 
his fists at his when Carrigan 
comunanded., 

“What's this?” Carr igan asked. 

Lucia told him. “This man is drunk,” 
she said. “He in and I called 
to Tony for help. that Mucia 
and Tony had to fight him, 


spot. 


cOoil- 


white 
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handy man wit 


Carrigan grinned ‘Tony is a 
h his fists,” he said. “If 
he is as handy with a knife I hope he 
starts work with one.” He 
and looked at the crowd. “Go 
dance,” he ordered. “I'll 


never 
whirled 
on with the 
attend to this.” 

He commanded that Tony retire and 
bathe his knuckles and rearrange his at- 
He grasped Mucia by the coat col- 
Glane in the same manner, and 


tire. 
lar and 


he marched the two of them down the 
stairs and to the street. Half a block 
he took them from the dance hall, and 
there he delivered a sort of ultimatum. 

“Understand me, Glane! You've 
nothing against that Italian at all. You 
jumped him in the first place, and he 
licked you. I know a few things about 
you, Glane. You mix with Tony again, 
and I'll see that you get a year or more 
to think it over. I’m letting you off 
this time——-for a reason. J understand 
you and English Joe have split.” 

“T’'m not talkin’,” Glane said. 

“T don’t expect you to. You're a 
and too honest to be a stool- 
pigeon. But I think that we under 
each other. You keep your hands off 
Tony—forget hin t reget on I may 
take it upon myself t that you are 
protected in a certain prvetoeny 

“All right!” Glane said, 

“And you’d better shake Mucia, too. 
Detective Bill Carrigan shook Mucia 
literally as he spoke. “Mucia, I’ve been 
interesting letters recently, 
they come from. 
ng to think about, 
along certain 
you know what 
Much obliged for that. And now 
word in your ear, Mucia. You’d bet- 
ter forget Tony, too. Don’t get 
to thinking about any of the members 
of the’ Pastori family. Something may 
happen soon that will cause the police 
to investigate any of Pastori’s Italian 
friends.” 


A facie 


gangster, 


stand 


getting some 
and | 
They gave me somethi 
and I’m 
lines. I 


know where 


working now 
think 


this 


V 
1 
a> 


showed sudden fear. He 
guessed what Detective Carrigan mean. 
The extortionists were threatening Pas- 
and if hay ypened Mucia 
icion. 
West, Mucia, where you 
send so many laborers?” Carrigan asked. 
“You'd better take a trip there and look 
the country, | think.” 
“Bu Mucia began. 
“Want to argue about it, do you?” 
Carrigan said, him once more. 


tori, anything 


eht come under sus; 
“Ever been 


over 


shaking 
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“J—T'll go! I'll go to-morrow!” 

“All right, Mucia. To-morrow eve- 
ning I’m going to give out an order 
that I want you picked up for investi- 
gation. If you are not in the city, of 
course you can’t be picked up. Go 
West—and Heaven help you if some 
of your poor dupes get hold of you 
out there! Now both of you get out 
of here—and go in opposite directions !” 

And so a memrber of the New York 
police once more broke up a danger- 
ous combination and nipped crime in 
the bud. 

The battle had had an effect on Lucia 
Pastori. She followed Tony and 
bathed his face and knuckles herself, 
and dusted his clothes, rearranged his 
tie. The others smiled as they went on 
with their dancing; they did not in- 
trude, thinking that they understood. 

“Oh, Tony!” the girl gasped. “You 
fought for me!” 

Before Tony realized what she in- 
tended doing she kissed him swiftly on 
the lips, and then sprang back when he 
would have embraced her. 

“We'll be married at once,’ 
said, “and then men will not 
you so.” 

“Not at once,” she corrected. 

“But you have kissed me.” 

“One little kiss does not mean so 
much in this country, my Tony. I ex- 
pect to marry you some day—but not 
unless you show me that becco knows 
too much to run his head against a 
stone wall!” 


’ 


Tony 
annoy 


’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
TONY TURNS TO THE RIGHT AGAIN, 
RP iLISH JOE LARKER combined 
in his character the cunning of the 
fox and the cruelty of the wolf. _More- 
over, he liked loyalty in others, but 
never granted it himself. 
He had spent some years building 
up a gang and maintaining himself as its 
chief, during which time he had ac- 
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quired certain illicit gains and had con- 
ducted the tobacco shop as a sort of 
blind. 

There was no question about Eng- 
lish Joe being clever. The police often 
had suspected that he was not a law- 
abiding citizen, but never had they been 
able to prove it. They knew his gang, 
but that gang did not work like other 
gangs. They had a “club,” and, though 
the police watched it carefully, they 
never had been able to break it up be- 
cause of breaking some city ordinance, 

And now English Joe was planning 
to end his career in New York and re- 
tire to some other city of the earth 
where he could pose as a gentleman of 
position. He had the money, and he 
had the necessary polish, though it was 
but a veneer. 

In these plans he considered nobody 
but himself. In the first place, he did 
not consider his wife. She had mar- 
ried him fifteen years before, after a 
hasty courtship, and had loved him de- 
votedly, even after discovering that he 
was not the man she had imagined. The 
tobacco shop was in her name. English 
Joe expected to desert her and let her 
have the place. She could make a liv- 
ing with it, he decided. She would 
have no place in the new life he expected 
to lead. He would want a woman who 
had not lost her good looks, a younger 
and more fashionable woman. 

Mrs, Joe Larker suspected all this, 
yet it was nothing more than a sus- 
picion. She knew better than to bring 
up the subject during a conversation 
with her husband—feared such an ac 
might hasten the events hoped 
would not occur; and so she suffered 
in silence and wondered when the de- 
sertion would come. 

I:nglish Joe was prepared to 
ig he headed, too, and rob them 
They 


she 


desert 


of their share of the illicit gains. 
were mere fools, Joe considered, since 
they had submitted to his leadership and 
had given him absolute loyalty. 
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He had prepared the last great act. 
He would get money from Enrico Pas- 
tori and others by threatening them with 
the Camorra. He would manage to 
get all the money within a period of 
twenty-four hours, and he would take 
it, and the other cash he had ready, and 
disappear. 

Tony Masseto was to be the “goat.” 
I'nglish Joe would so arrange matters 
that it would appear that Tony Mas- 
seto had been the blackmailer. The 
evidence would be conclusive, and the 
police would pounce upon Tony at once; 
in their excitement they would over- 
look the fact that English Joe had dis- 
appeared, or perhaps would believe that 
Tony had murdered him. By the time 
they were able to straighten matters, 
if they ever did, English Joe would be 
far away, enjoying himself under an- 
other name. 

He did not stop to consider that a 
man cannot throw aside his wife and 
betray friends and plot against an in- 
nocent man without being punished ac- 
cording to the laws of retribution. 
english Joe laughed at such things. 
He told himself that he had brains, and 
that his plans were perfect, without a 
flaw. He had heard of men being 
wrecked because they had overlooked 
some little, insignificant detail, but Eng- 
lish Joe declared to himself that all de- 
tails had been attended to in this case. 

When he thought of Tony he grinned. 
He had judged Tony correctly. Tony 
believed that Joe had saved him twice, 
and then had taken particular pains to 
vive him a job, and Tony had rewarded 
this with a doglike loyalty that was in- 
tensely pleasing to English Joe. 

“The foreign fool!” Joe growled to 
himself. “Suppose they do send him 
to jail? Jails are for fools, and free- 
dom for clever men.” 

Detective Bill Carrigan was watch- 
ing all this time, and his comrades with 
him, but they were at the point of 
despair. Either Joe was innocent of 


what they had suspected, or else he was 
too clever for them, they decided. 

Enrico Pastori had received another 
letter, supposedly from the Camorra, 
and had spoken to Tony about it. 

“Mucia is gone from the city,” Tony 
said. “Detective Carrigan made him 
go. But his friends are still at work, it 
seems.” 

“And what can I do?’ Pastori cried, 
“I do not want to give up this money 
for which | worked so hard, but if I 
do not, something terrible may happen. 
I do not care for myself—but there is 
Lucia. They might hurt her.” 

Tony turned white at the thought, 
“Tt is a question what to do,” he said, 
“Should we tell the police?” 

“That would make matters worse,” 
Pastor: declared. “If it really is the 
Comorra I am being watched contin- 
ually, and as soon as I go to the police 
there will be a tragedy. Perhaps they 
are watching you, also.” 

“Then you'll pay what they demand?” 
Tony asked. 

“T have not decided, but I must decide 
to-morrow, or next day, sure,” Pastori 
replied. “Say nothing about it, Tony. 
This is a thing that I must decide for 
myself.” 

There was more than 
Italian in the district that day. 
of them were small merchants, and 
some men who had made money and 
now were enjoying it. Each felt about 
the affair as did Pastori. It was a thing 
that could not be discussed openly. 
They could not compare notes and plan 
a defense. They knew what the Ca- 
morra meant, and they called fools those 
who declared that such things could be 
handled by the police. For years the 
Camorra had carried terror to the hearts 
of honest men. 

On the following evening, Pastori 
and Tony held another conversation as 
Lucia washed the dishes. Though she 
made a great deal of noise at her work, 


one worried 
Some 


she was listening. 





Tony 


“I must pay!” Pastori said. “I must 
pay to-morrow. There is no way out. I 
dare not risk refusing, Tony. I must 
think of my Lucia. It is better to lose 
a little money than to risk a tragedy. 
A man who is ruined may make more 
money, but a dead person cannot be 
brought back to life. Say no more about 
it. I have decided.” 

Fifteen minutes later Tony Masseto 
looked for Lucia to ask her to go for 
a walk with him, but she could not 
be found. He supposed that she had 
sone to visit some neighbor, and so he 
went walking alone and tried to think 
of some way in which he could help 
Pastori, but he failed. 

He did think once of carrying the 
story to English Joe—which might have 
caused Joe some amusement—but de- 
cided against that. In Tony’s heart was 
the fear of the Camorra, and he did 
not want to discuss such a terrible or- 
with a man not of his own 
nationality. 

Lucia had gone to the corner drug 
store and into a telephone booth there. 
called a number and_ had 
talked with Detective Bill Carrigan; a 
short time afterward Carrigan met her. 

“He is going to pay!” Lucia gasped. 
“I heard him tell Tony that there is 
nothing else to be done. He is afraid 
he will be killed if he does not pay, 
or that the building will be destroyed 
with a bomb, or perhaps something hap- 
pen to me,” 

“Go back,” Carrigan instructed. 
“Try to act in a natural manner, so they 
nothing. We'll do our 


sne had 


will suspect 
best.” 

And Carrigan did what he could at 
A closer watch was put on Eng- 
lish Joe, and a watch was put on En- 
rico Pastori also, so that he could be 
followed when he went to put the money 
where he had been told to put it. 

Carrigan had reached the point where 
he could not decide whether English 
Joe was at the bottom of the affair. But 

3D—ps 


once, 
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he meant to catch the man who was 
engineering the deal, if it was at all 
possible. The whole affair was a sort 
of puzzle to Carrigan. He knew that 
Mucia had written those letters, in 
which it was declared that English Joe 
was blackmailing by pretending to be 
of the Camorra, and that Tony Masseto 
was aiding him. But Carrigan knew 
that Tony was not of the Camorra, 
and he suspected Glane and Muciz 
merely of wanting to get both men out 
of the way—Glane because he hated 
English Joe, who had kicked him out 
of the gang, and Mucia for some un- 
known reason wishing to have Tony 
incarcerated. Carrigan, though he said 
nothing, guessed the truth—that Mucia 
was interested in Lucia Pastori and her 
father’s money. 

Those who watched Joe Larker the 
following day observed nothing unusual. 
He attended to his business, held con- 
versations with his friends—in which 
there was nothing suspicious—and even 
went to a wholesale house and pur 
chased goods for the tobacco store. 

Larker knew better than to do any- 
thing suspicious. He told himself that 
his plans were perfected now. Already 
that day he had received contributions 
from two victims, and he knew that 
he would receive those of Enrico Pas- 
tori and others before the day was done, 
unless Pastori refused to be black- 
mailed. 

Late in the afternoon he called Tony 
into the little rear office and closed the 
door, after making sure that his wife 
was busy with the trade. 

“Tony, you are my friend?” he asked 

“Always, Mr. Joe!” Tony said. 

“You have said that I saved— 

“Twice you saved me!” Tony inter- 
rupted. “I never shall forget that!” 

“And you would do me a favor?” 

“IT would show my gratitude,” Tony 
replied. 

“Then 


I have enemies, 


” 


listen to me closely, Tony 


too, and I may want 








you to save me from them, as I saved 
you. I want you to do something for 
me, to-night.” 

“You have but to speak, Mr. Joe!’ 
Tony assured him. 

Tony's face was beaming again. He 
only hoped that there would be a chance 
‘o show his gratitude, a chance to fight 
wgainst the enemies of English Joe, 
whoever they might be. 

“Very well,” Joe said. “Go to your 
room to-night about ten o’clock and pre- 
tend to go to bed. Turn out the light. 
And precisely at midnight, come here 
quietly.” 

“T understand,” Tony said. 

“This desk will be closed but not 
locked. In this corner—right here— 
will be a small package wrapped in 
brown paper. Do you understand?” 

“T understand, Mr. Joe.” 

“Pay close attention, Tony. It may 
be a matter of life or death. You will 
slip that package into your coat pocket, 
and then you will leave the building 
and bring it to me, being careful that 


nobody follows you. Understand? 
Some of my enemies might be watch- 
ing.” 


“] will dodge them, Mr. Joe!” 

“That’s the boy,” English Joe said. 
“You must get out of the building and 
bring me the package as speedily as 
you can. [ll give you some money, and 
you can take a taxicab several blocks 
down the street, but not near here.” 

“It will be remembered,” said Tony. 

“Precisely at midnight. Take the 
package out of the desk and bring it 
to me. It will be a matter of life or 
death. And do not open the pack- 
age.” 
“Mr. Joe!” Tony cried. 

“I beg your pardon, 
vould not open it, of 
that I can trust you.” 


You 
I feel 


Tony. 


course. 


“You may be sure of that,’ Tony 
said, 

“And you'll not fail?” 

“Never!” 
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“You'll help me conquer my enemies, 
Remember everything well, now. Ex- 
actly at midnight——” 

“But where shall I bring the pack- 
age?’ Tony asked. 

“I———” Joe stopped speaking, for 
the door was opened and his wife stood 
in it. 

“There is a bundle for Tony to de- 
liver,” she said. 

“Do it immediately, Tony,” English 
Joe ordered him. 

Tony hurried into the store. He 
sensed that the business should not be 
discussed before Mrs, Larker. He got 
the package and went down the street 
with it, and as he hurried along he 
wondered what it all meant. However, 
he would do as he had been told. He 
would save his benefactor. One thing 
he must not forget—Joe had not told 
him where he was to take the package. 

English Joe grinned after Tony had 
gone. He had formulated all his plans 
now. He had collected money from 
all of his victims except Enrico Pastori, 
and he would collect that at a branch 
post office within the hour, just before 
closing time. He knew that the police 
had been watching, but he had avoided 
them easily, and he would do so once 
more. 

He slipped down into the basement 
and through a wall and into the base- 
ment of the store adjoining, and through 
that to the alley. Down the street he 
hurried, being certain that there was no 
pursuit. He called at the general-deliv- 
ery window of the branch post office, 
and, using a name not his own, he asked 
for his mail. The clerk handed him one 
fat letter which, he knew at a glance, 
contained Enrico Pastori’s money. 

English Joe hurried back to his office 
through the alley and the basements, 
locked the door, and opened the letter. 
He took out the currency and burned 
the envelope. Taking more currency 


from a hidden drawer in the desk, he 
made a package of it all and wrapped 


























it in brown paper, and then put the 
package in a corner of the desk, where 
he had told Tony he would find it 
Then [:nglish Joe wrote a note, dis- 
guising his hand. so that, if disaster 
came, he could deny having written it. 


It said: 


Come 


Eighth Avenue 
Street with the package. De- 


before you start. 


once to corner of 
and Thirtieth 
stroy this note 

English Joe put the note on top of 
the package, closed the desk but did not 
lock it, an fr then unlocked the door and 
went the He 
nodded to his wife, iting on 
customers, and the 
street. 

He observed that he followed, 
and winked at his reflection in a show 

When he wished he would 
1e detective who followed him 
His plans were complete 


tobacco 
who was wa 
went out upon 


into shop. 


was 


window 
throw tl 
off the 
now. 
It was his intention to leave the 


VY train 


track. 


city 
at a quarter after one o'clock. 


He had checked a bag at the station, 
and in the bag was his ticket and a 
sum of money. Before daylight he 
would be on his way with his small 


eserted his wife and 
robbed his friet nds, the gangsters. 

\nd, regar dit 1g Pony, his plans were 

yinplete also. [English Joe knew better 


an to carry 2round that bundle of 
money Suppo: e he was taken in on 
suspicion and s ~ched ? Suppose some 


of the bills had ‘b en marked? 
So he 4 stg wait after midnight for 
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the f ful and grateful Tony to bring 
the money. He would watch from a 
1 1 ° 

block below the place he had designated 


in the note, to be sure that Tony’ wa 
not followed by some officer. 

When Tony gave him the package 
of currency English Joe would give 
Tony fresh orders. He would tell him 
to go to an obscure corner and wait 


if need be. He 
Tony’s pockets 
ived in one of the 


r him there, an hour, 
would slip into one o 
two bills he had 
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a of currency, and which his 

sharp eyes had seen had been marked. 
Into that would slip a 
letter such as he had used to frighten the 


; : 
pocket also he 
I 





go to that obscure 


ner and prowl around, 
the police would take him 


ny would gi 
waiting \nd 


thei e, searc 


him, find the note and the marked bills, 
and rush him away to jail. There 
would be excitement, an investigation 


English Joe knew from experience that 
the more Tony protested his innocen¢ 
the more apt the police wouid be to be- 
lieve him guilty. 


At midnight English Joe would send 
by messenger an anonymous letter t 
police headquarters, saying that tl 


1 


would pick up the 
certain corner at a 
knew that they 
find Tony. In that note Joe would give 
list of the men who had been forced 
to pay 
heir work expedited. 
English Joe himself 
leaving 


Camorra man at a 
certain time. [ie 


would investigate an 


’ ’ 1° i 
so that the polce would fh 





-*> 


would cate 
train and be gone, his wife to 
1 his gangsters to howl, 

pay the price. Jor 
a that if tl 


man they believed guilty, they 


mourn an 
Tony to 
on the ide : police had in 
charge a 
eal - 4 : } Lae f a 
would not waste time looking for an- 


other. 





He had his ge planned to 
last detail, too. wo hours - 
lish Joe would is escape. H 
thought over -his plans again as he 


walked along the street. If anything 
went Tony would be caught, anc 
not he. If happened to be 
searched and the money 
Joe would pretend 
Tony tell the truth, and the police \ vould 
be unable to con 


wrong 
Lony 
found on him 
indignation should 


rect him with the affair 


“Everything planned,” he told him 
self. “Nothing can go wrong.  Littk 
details, ch? ‘ve attended to all of 
: 


He went far uptown and ate at a res- 


tauratit around tne 


. 9 
tuere, prowied 
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streets, knowing well that he was shad- 
owed, and a little after eight o’clock 
he went to a theater. He already had 
his ticket for the performance, pur- 
chased some time before. His seat was 
on an outer aisle directly opposite an 
exit. In the last act of the show there 
was a dark scene. [English Joe had 
planned well. 

In the theater he acted like any man 
might act who had decided to spend an 
evening enjoying a theatrical perform- 
ance. Joe knew that the man who shad- 
owed him kept him in sight, that he was 
standing in the rear of the theater. He 
made sure of it after the first act, when 
he went out to smoke a cigarette. 

The last act came, with the dark 
scene. In that moment of darkness 
English Joe slipped from his seat and 
through the exit, and when the lights 
went up and the detective saw that he 
had vanished, Joe was already a block 
down the street, and had turned a cor- 
ner and lost himself in a crowd. All he 
had to do now was to keep out of sight 
until midnight, and then go to the corner 
where he would wait for Tony’s arrival 
with the package of money. 

Detective Bill Carrigan, about the 
hour of seven that evening, was inter- 
viewing a furious Italian who at last had 
conquered his fear enough to admit that 
he had paid extortion money. After 
that Carrigan called upon Enrico VPas- 
tori and forced him to acknowledge 
that he had mailed five thousand dollars 
that afternoon. 

Carrigan got his officers to 
work, and postal clerks described the 
man who had claimed three letters at 
three substations under three different 
names. All the descriptions were the 
same, and they tallied with the descrip- 
tion of English Joe. About the same 
time Carrigan was informed that the 
man shadowing English Joe had _ lost 
his quarry at the theater. 

It was near midnight now. Carrigan 
wanted to make certain of his status 


fello ‘ 


before ordering exits from the city 
watched; Carrigan was a careful offi- 
cer. He hurried toward English Joe's 
place to see whether he was at home, 
If English Joe was guilty it would be 
just like him to brazen it out instead 
of trying to make a get-away, Carrigan 
thought. 

Tony Masseto had had a terrible eve- 
ning. He had returned from his er- 
rand to find that Joe was gone. Nor 
did he see him before time for the eve- 
ning meal. 

As soon as Tony had eaten he hurried 
back to the Larker place. He sat in the 
office and read an Italian newspaper, 
waiting for English Joe, but Joe did not 
come. At ten o’clock he snapped out 
the light in the office and went to his 
own little room. 

There he turned off the lights, as 
though he had retired, and then sat on 
the side of the bed, almost terrified. 
He wondered if English Joe’s mysteri- 
ous enemies had conquered him al- 
ready, wondered where English Joe 
might be. He listened continually, ex- 
pecting to hear him come into the 
office. 

Then midnight came, and Tony re- 
membered his instructions. He slipped 
into the office quietly, turned on the 
light above the desk, and pushed the 
top of the desk open. 

He found the package, and some- 
thing else—the note. Tony opened the 
note and looked at it, and terror claimed 
him. He could not read written Eng- 
lish, though he could speak the lan- 
suage and understand it. This was the 
one little detail that English Joe, after 
all, had overlooked. 

lony guessed that the note held in- 
structions. He remembered that Joe 
had said it might be a matter of life or 

Tony was frantic. He had to 
what directions the note gave, 
and had to know at once. The least de- 
lay, he thought, might prove disastrous 
for English Joe. 


death. 


KNOW 
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He did not want to awaken Mrs. Joe 
and ask her. Possibly it would frighten 
her, and this was a man’s business, any- 
way. 

So Tony slipped the package into his 
coat pocket and hurried out to the 
street. He would ask some man to read 
that note for him, and.then he could 
act. As he started down the street he 
gave a glad cry. Coming toward him 
s his friend Detective Bill Carrigan. 
“It is a matter of life or death, Carri- 
gan,” Tony explained. 

“Tell me about this,” Carrigan or- 
dered. 

“Joe said for me to bring the pack- 
age, but I cannot read and do not 
know where to take it.” 

Carrigan read the note and almost 
chuckled. He shouted at the chauffeur 
of a passing taxicab, got in with Tony, 
and gave the address, telling the chauf- 
feur to put on speed. And then he 
questioned Tony further. 

“All right!” he said when Tony had 
finished. Carrigan understood the 
scheme well, now. “Let’s see that pack- 
age, Tony.” 

sill Carrigan ripped it open, 

ony saw that it was a package of cur- 
rency. 

“You get out when we reach the cor- 
ner,’ Carrigan ordered. “Just get out 
and wait until Joe comes, which he'll 
do in a minute or two. I'll stay in the 
cab, and if any of Joe’s enemies show 
up I'll get them.” 
reached the corner, and Tony 
got out. He looked around quickly, 
but he did not see English Joe. But 
ina moment Joe came hurrying up from 
the next corner, believing that there was 


W 


and 


Tr 
Lucy 


langer. 
“Did you bring the package, Tony?” 
asked breathlessly. 
“He brought it!” 
irom the door of the 
he brought me, too. 
Vil plug you sure!” 


spoke Carrigan 
taxicab. “And 
Put ’em up, Joe, 
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Tony had a wild ride to police head- 
quarters, and there he was taken into 
a room and forced to answer a lot of 
questions, and in turn he asked for ex- 
planations. But finally English Joe put 
an end to it. 

“Oh, the wop’s all right,” he 
“I was just going to use him for a goat 
You’ve got me! And you've 
money, too. How the deuce 
know that Tony couldn’t read?” 

“Tt is those little oversights 
wreck crooks,” Carrigan said. 

He took Tony out into the corridor 
as they led English Joe to a cell, and 
he explained the entire affair at length. 
And finally Tony understood. 

“So!” Tony said. “I have betn a 
fool! It is Lucia says—I am a 
becco, and I smash my head against a 
wall!” 

“We'll lie a little,’ Carrigan offered. 
“We'll that you 
this crook much more than 
And Pastori will get his five thousand 
back. So he’ll be grateful to you. If 
you Tony, you'll marry 
that girl right away and let her 
care of you. And be caref 
make new friends after this. 

Carrigan insisted on driving dow1 
town with him immediately, and they 
got Enrico Pastori and Lucia out of 
bed. Carrigan told how English Joe 
had been captured, that Tony had been 
instrumental in it, and that Pastori’s 
five thousand would be returned in time. 
And _ then Mr. Bill Carrigan 
slipped away. 

And Tony Masseto found soft, warm 
arms around his neck when he 
expected it, and a soft voice in his ear. 

“My Tony!” it said. “This marriage 
will be whenever you say—even 
though you have no job now. Becco!” 

As for that “becco,” there are several 
ways of saying it, as has been inti- 
mated. It sometimes becomes a term of 
endearment. That is the way Lucia said 
it now. 


got all the 


was I to 


like 


say helped me cat 


1 
you did. 


are sensible 
take 
ul how you 


” 


wise 


least 
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T was just ten minutes after 

ten o’clock of a gusty October 

morning when Emeline Hale 

put the cake into the oven. 
She was able to fix the time exactly, 
because she distinctly remembered hav- 
ing set the alarm to go off at ten-thirty, 
and she always allowed twenty minutes 
when there was a good draft. 

As she set the alarm clock back on 
the shelf beside the kitchen window 
she noticed her husband and his brother 
Chester just going into the latter’s barn, 
which stood on slightly rising ground 
something over a hundred yards away. 
As they disappeared inside a_ violent 
gust caught the small swinging door, 
through which they had just passed. 
It slammed shut so violently that Mrs. 
Hale could hear faintly the sound that 
it made, although the windows 
She thought that her range cer- 
tainly ought to draw well this morning, 


were 
shut. 


and she wondered absently why Frank 
left the orchard 
at this time in the morning. It 
not their habit, she knew, to leave the 


and Chester had both 
was 
entirely to themselves without 


pi ker , 
supervision. 

As small 
opened again, and Frank, her husband, 
came out alone. It seemed to her that 
he could have been inside 
than a minute. Even at that distance 
there was something about the way he 
carried himself which warned his wife 
that he was in one of his surly moods. 
As he tramped off toward the orchard 
the door slammed again behind 


she stood there the door 


not more 


him, 


whether from the wind or the violence 
of his thrust she could not tell, but she 
fancied that she saw the front of the 
great structure quiver under the force 
of the impact. 

She was conscious of a distinct feel- 
ing of relief because Frank apparently 
had no intention of coming into the 
house. Perhaps he would be in a bet- 
ter humor by dinner time. She stood 
there by the window a moment longer, 
watching the little eddies and whirls 
of dust and leaves picked up by the 
helter-skelter October wind. Often her 
eyes turned toward the little door, al- 
most with a look of eagerness in her 
pale, thoughtful face, but it did not 
open. Suddenly her expression changed 
to one of distaste, almost of loathing, 
as though she had spied some repulsive 
thing. Yet there was apparently noth- 
ing in sight which might be expected 
feeling. A short, 
rather stout woman in morning wrap- 
per and sweeping cap was scuttling up 
the slope toward the barn, almost as 
if the were blowing he1 
Imeline watched her with narrowing 
The woman struggled with the 
door for a moment and finally got it 
open far enough against the wind to 
wedge herself inside. It was Minnie, 


line turned away, 


to arouse such a 


along. 


wind 


Cyes. 


Chester’s wife. Eme 
an inscrutable look in her dark, somber 
eyes, and busied herself with her work. 

At twenty after ten she 
looked at her cake, but it had not be- 
gun to \ few minutes later, 


minutes 


brown. A 
thinking she had heard some one cry 
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out, she ran to the window again. Min- 
aie, her sister-in-law, was running 
down the slope away from the barn 
and beckoning wildly to the men in 
the orchard as she ran. The sound 
of hysterical screaming came faintly to 
Emeline’s ears through the glass of the 
closed window. With a little gasping 
ery she turned and ran to the back 
dyor and tore it open, and rushed down 
the steps and out through the yard. 
\s she went she was subconsciously 
aware that the alarm clock had just 
begun to ring and that her cake would 
be burned to a crisp. 

\t the low wall of loosely piled field 
stones, Which marked the boundary be- 
tween the two farms, the women came 
jace to face. Minnie’s heavy, rather 
stolid features flushed a dull, deep red 
as she looked up and saw Emeline. 

“You killed him!” she said hoarsely, 
pointing a shaking finger at the taller 
woman, who stood staring at her, pale 
| rigid as if suddenly turned to 

“Frank wouldn’t never have killed 
him but for you, you—you-—-——” The 
never left her lips, for Eme- 
line, springing over the low wall, had 
seized her plump shoulders in a grip 
that hurt. 

“Is Chester dead?” she demanded. 
Her voice was low and controlled, but 
there was a note in it from which Min- 

instinctively recoiled, as if some 
hing tangible had struck her in the 
lace. Minnie nodded dumbly, avoiding 
1¢ other woman’s gaze. It was as if 
her spirit had been beaten and broken 
in the instant’s battle of glances which 
had flashed between them. Emeline 
thrust her roughly aside and ran up 
the path to the barn. 

(he small door was set in one side 
of the great sliding door which formed 
the main entranee to the barn, an en- 
trance high enough and wide enough, 
when fully opened, to allow the passage 
of a towering load of hay. This small 


aryit 
epitnel 
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door had swung shut again, and it re- 
quired every ounce of strength and 
nerve which Emeline possessed to pull 
it Open against the blustering force of 
the wind. 
to grasp the door frame ior a moment 
in order to hold herself erect. Grad- 
ually her eyes became accustomed to 
the dim light which filtered through 
the dusty and cobweb-darkened panes 
of the few small windows. She peered 
about, seeking that which 
dreaded to find. Slowly upon the deep, 
shadowed floor a deeper, darker shadow 
resolved itself into a thing of substance. 
With a little sobbing cry Emeline ran 
and flung herself down on the floor be- 
side it. 

How long she knelt there she never 
knew, but it was the sound of a famil 
that brought 


Once inside, she was forced 


she SU 


iar, drawling voice outsid¢ 
her suddenly to her feet. 
“Might’s well have a little light on 
the subject, I guess,” the 
With the words 
feet, and the great door slid slowly 
back, its rusty rollers snarling and 
screeching along their iron 
Like a sudden flood the revealing light 
of day poured into the huge building, 
illuminating its farthest 
cranny. Midway between the rows of 
stanchions, some twenty feet from the 
entrance, the lifeless body of Chester 
Hale lay stretched out upon the rough, 
splintered floor, He was face down, 
with his feet nearest the door. I 
seemed as if he must have been stand- 
ing with his back to the door and fallen 
forward. Beside him lay one of those 
heavy iron stakes to which cows are 
sometimes chained in the pasture. [talf 
blinded by the sudden inrush of sun- 
light, Emeline stood above him as if 
at bay, staring wildly at the little 
group of pale-faced people who were 
clustered irresolute at the 
Suddenly the group parted. A _ big, 
brisk-moving man with wide, rather 
stooping shoulders entered the barn, 


said voice. 


came a shuffling of 
: 
tracks. 


nook and 
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Without any of the hesitation or timid- 
ity displayed by the others, he walked 
straight up to Emeline. The woman 





seemed to shrink back as he ap- 
proached, watching him with wide, 
frightened eyes. 

The newcomer removed his soit, 


dusty black hat, revealing a great shock 
of corn-colored hair, such as you might 
see flashing out of a scrimmage on the 
November gridiron. 

“Morning, Mis’ Hale,” he said in a 
soft, drawling voice. “Eliot Pierce just 
hailed me as I was passing. One of 
those happy coincidences we read 
about. I was on my way to Hill’s place 
down the road.” 

At a glance he took in the tragic 
situation—saw the grim object which 
lay at their feet. “How did it hap- 
pen?” 

The intent gaze of his mild blue eyes 
seemed to paralyze the woman, depriv- 
ing her of speech. She continued to 
stare at him, but made no answer. His 
question elicited a reply, however, from 
an unexpected quarter. Minnie Hale, 
who had followed him into the barn, 
spoke up sharply, her rather disagree- 
able nasal voice easily audible to the 
people in the doorway. 

“Frank Hale killed him—that’s how 
it happened,” she said. Pointing a 
trembling finger at her sister-in-law, 
she added venomously: “That woman 
there made him do it with her actions. 
You better arrest her first, Mr, Pren- 
dergast.” 

Whether Mr. Prendergast would 
have accepted this suggestion remained 
uncertain, for at that moment Emeline 
swayed and crumpled suddenly down 
upon the floor. The big man stooped 
and picked her up without noticeable 
effort. He stepped toward the door. 

“Tom, you and Hen catch hold of 
Mis’ Hale and help her over to Mary 
Bradley’s,” he commanded - sharply. 
“She’s fainted.” 

Two men in overalls stepped forward 
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with alacrity and relieved him of his 
limp burden. They seemed rather glad 
to have an excuse for getting away 
from the scene of the tragedy. Pren- 
dergast turned briskly and knelt beside 
the body. Chester Hale had been a 
big, powerful man, almost as big as 
the constable himself. It seemed al- 
most incredible that he could be lying 
there dead. There was no sign of any 
struggle. His clothing was not even 
disarranged, and there was no trace of 
any wound or blow, so far as Prender- 
gast could see upon this first, hasty in- 
spection. The constable got to his feet, 
brushing his knees with an impatient 
hand. His eyes fell upon Minnie Hale, 
who was still standing where she had 
stood when Emeline fainted. Her face 
was deeply flushed from her recent out- 
break, and her fingers, apparently with- 
out her conscious volition, were nery- 
ously twisting and kneading the check- 
ered apron which she wore over her 
wrapper. 

Prendergast thought it strange that 
on her rather heavy, unattractive fea- 
tures he could detect not the slightest 
trace of tears. The dead body of her 
husband might not have been there at 
all, for all the attention she paid to it. 

“What makes you think Frank killed 
him?” the constable demanded abruptly 
as their eyes met. She did not try to 
avoid his gaze. 

“I don’t think Frank killed him. I 
know it,” she answered doggedly. 

“How?” persisted Prendergast, 
watching her the while, for all the de- 
ceptive mildness of his blue eyes, as a 
cat watches a mouse. 

“T’ll tell you how I know, Cyrus 
Prendergast,” she declared, with a de- 
fiant note in her disagreeable voice. 
“About twenty minutes ago I saw Ches- 
ter come in here, and Frank was with 
him. Pretty soon Frank came out 
alone and slammed the door behind him. 
I could see Frank was mad about some- 
You know how he gets some- 


thing. 























times. I was looking right at him out 

of my kitchen window, and that ain’t 

more than fifty feet from the barn door. 

He was muttering something to him- 

self, for I could see his lips move. He 

went off toward the orchard, and when 

Chester didn’t come out I began to get 

worried. I come out to the barn, and 

there he laid dead, just as you see him. 

“He was struck from behind,” she 

went on, her voice dropping now to a 

dull level of iteration as her statements 
appeared to elicit no objection from the 

listening official. “Frank was always a 
coward, for all his bad temper. He’d 
never dared tackle Chester face to face. 
He hit from behind with that iron stake 
that lies there. Chester never knew 
what struck him.” 

The woman got down on her knees 
beside the body and pointed out a very 
slight depression at the base of the skull, 
Prendergast had failed to notice this. 

“See that?” she continued, her tone 
still perfectly flat and emotionless. 
“That’s where it hit him.” 

Without comment the constable 
reached down and took up the heavy 
length of iron, noticing the woman’s 


St 
powerful figure on the floor. 
The stake was a terrible weapon, 


nearly six feet long. One end was 
pointed, so that it could readily be 
driven into the ground. It must weigh, 
he estimated, nearly twenty-five pounds. 
The blunt end was apparently the one 
with which the fatal blow had been 

t In the hands of a big, powerful 
man like Frank Hale, with the added 
strength that the lust to murder lends, 
the wonder was that it had not shat- 
tered the dead man’s skull like an egg- 
shell. But in the hands of a woman— 
the constable shivered and laid the 
stake down again rather hurriedly, as 
nearly as he could in its original posi- 
tion. 

Minnie Hale watched him eagerly as 
he rose. They were surrounded now 
by a circle of staring, whispering, ex- 


eters sl] 
struck, 
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cited men who had been picking apples 
that morning in the Hale orchard. 
Prendergast singled out a member of 
this group who appeared somewhat 
more intelligent than the rest, and 
leading him a short distance apart 
briefly gave him what appeared to be 
instructions. His voice was inaudibl< 
to the others. When the constable had 
finished the man nodded and departed 
humbly. Prendergast turned to find 
the woman at his elbow. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to arrest Frank?” 
she demanded sharply. 

“Time enough for that,” he returned 
shortly. “I guess he won't get very far 
away.” He interrupted her angry pro- 
test with a brisk command. “All you 
folks clear out of here now,” he or- 
dered. ‘How can the sheriff tell what's 
what if you muss everything up before 
he gets here?” 

Left to himself, Prendergast 
tened to the side of the victim and be- 
gan an examination which proved to 
be microscopic in its minute thorough- 
ness. He did not venture to touch the 
body, however. He had remembered 
too late that he should not have per- 
mitted the stake to be handled. It 
might have yielded that best possible of 
clews—the finger prints of the mur- 
derer. However, regrets were useless 
now. The harm, if any, was done. 

The results of his inspection were 
disappointedly meager. So far as could 
be seen in its present position, the only 
mark of violence upon the body was 
that slight depression at the base of the 


has- 


skull—so slight that Prendergast had 
failed to notice it until Minnie Hale 


pointed it out to him. He fixed his 
attention upon this depression and pres- 
ently observed a number of tiny flecks 
of reddish tinge. These contrasted viv- 
idly with the coal-black hair of the dead 
man. Yet the skin did not seem to be 
cut, or even abraded. After a mo- 
ment’s reflection the constable removed 
a few of these flecks very carefully with 
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the point of his jackknife to an interior 
fold of his clean white handkerchief. 
There he stowed it away in his pocket 
future inspection. 

the sound of voices suddenly re- 
minded him of the length of time his 
examination must have taken. Thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, he rose 
to his feet and strolled toward the door, 
trying to look as though he had been 
twiddling his thumbs for the last hour. 
fhe newcomers proved to be Tom 
Walker, the county sheriff, accompa- 
nied by the last man in the State of 
Maine whom Prendergast would have 
expected to see just then—Frank Hale. 
lf the latter was in the custody of the 
officer there was nothing to indicate it. 
Walker turned his back on Hale while 
greeting Prendergast, and the two offi- 
cials entered the barn together, leaving 
Hale standing by himself just outside 
He had stolen one look at 
within and then, 
his 


for 


the door, 
the gruesome object 
with a shudder, had turned eyes 
away 

\\ 


» 
fellow 


alker was a short, stout, puffing 
leaned over backward with 


sarhic 
» WilD le 


elf-importance. He was more of a 
politician than a policeman. The brief 
examination made elicited 
nothing more than Prendergast had al- 
ready discovered—less, in fact—because 
he failed to notice those tiny flecks 
i reddish hue which seemed ground 
into the victim’s hair, where the blow 
had fallen. He looked at the stake for 
1 moment, listened to Minnie Hale’s 
story repeated by the constable, and 
promptly placed Frank Hale under ar- 
rest. That individual appeared to ac- 
his detention stolidly and more or 
a matter of course. 


which he 


cept 
’ 


ess as 


I]. 


The two brothers had resembled each 
other in many ways. Both were big, 
low-moving, taciturn men with dark, 
swarthy faces and straight, coal-black 
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hair like Indians. Many thought, in 
deed, that there was Indian blood ig 
them. Their adjoining farms had be- 
longed to their father, and they had 
partitioned the land between them 
when he died. They had always 
worked together harmoniously, so far 
as any one knew, although Frank bore 
the reputation of having a dangerous 
temper, while Chester, who was of a 
more even disposition, was generally 
better liked. Nobody had ever heard 
of their having a quarrel, and nobody 
knew of any reason for their having 
one, unless it was the long-standing 
feud between their respective wives. 

“Minnie and Emeline haven't spoke 
for years,’ was the common remark, 
Their hatred had endured so long that 
it had become a commonplace, like the 
mutual antipathy of dog and cat. The 
origin of their enmity was unknown 
save to the principals themselves, and 
it was often suggested that even they 
must have forgotten it. Emeline was 
generally liked, however, and Minnie 
was not, so that people were accus- 
tomed to attribute most of the blame 
to the Chester was pitied for 
having such a shrewish, nagging wife, 
while Emeline came in for her share 
of sympathy on account of having to 
live with such a sullen, surly husband. 
To all appearances, however, the pet- 
petual warfare waged between their 
respective wives had never had the 
slightest effect upon the relations of the 
two brothers themselves. 

For these reasons, knowing the peo- 
ple concerned as he did, Prendergast 
was utterly at a loss to imagine any 
motive for the crime. The insinuations 
of Minnie Hale to the effect that her 
sister-in-law was really responsible for 
the murder, he attributed to her hatred 
of Emeline. There did not appear to 
be the slightest foundation for her 
thinly veiled accusation. Her dead 
husband and his brother’s wife had al- 
ways been friendly, but there had never 


latter. 















been a breath of gossip about them in 
the community, and gossip was the 
principal mental pabulum of a majority 
of its inhabitants. He puzzled the 
thing over in his mind while the law 
took its ponderous course. 

When the medical examiner had 
come and gone, and the local under- 
taker had taken charge of the body, 
and the fussy little sheriff had departed 
with his silent prisoner, the constable 
returned to his own farm, where he 
kept bachelor’s hall with an eminently 
respectable and exceedingly deaf widow 
of nearly twice his own age as his 
housekeeper. 

His rambling white house had come 
to be known far and wide in the last 
few years as “Prendergast Hall.” His 
election to town office, in spite of his 
politics, had been practically unani- 
mous and was a marked tribute to the 
esteem in which he was universally held. 
With a gridiron as well as a classroom 
record to be proud of, Prendergast, un- 
like most of his fellow students, had 
preferred the farm to the city. In the 
three years which had passed since he 
received his college degree he had oc- 
cupied himself with the strenuous labor 
of restoring the run-down acres of his 
inheritance to their former fruitfulness, 
at the same time performing the duties 
of a constable in a rural village. He 
was a great reader of detective stories 
and amused himself by investing the 
occasional drunks, who occupied the 
lockup back of the town hall, with an 
aura of mystery and adventure. 

One of the chambers in his house 
had been fitted up in odd moments as 
a laboratory and workshop, and to this 
room he betook himself immediately 
upon his return from the scene of the 
tragedy. With great care he drew 
from his pocket the folded handker- 
chief in which he had preserved the 
little red specks and spread it out on a 
table near the window. From a drawer 
he fished out a powerful reading glass 
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and proceeded to examine the contents 
of the handkerchief. He next trans- 
ferred several of the tiny flakes to a 
little glass slide and pushed them un- 
der the microscope. After a long look 
he straightened up with a grunt of dis- 
gust. 

The clew, of which he had expected 
so much, had turned out to be nothing 
more nor less than plain iron rust. 
Naturally the iron rust must have come 
from the stake with which the blow 
had been dealt. He filled and lit his 
pipe, and lay back in an easy-chair to 
ponder the persons and the circumi- 
stances of the crime. 

Prendergast did not believe that 
Frank Hale had murdered his brother, 
principally because he did not want to 
believe it. There was no satisfaction 
in confirming the deductions which the 
officers of the law had made. Himself 
an officer, he instinctively pitted him- 
self against them. What he wanted to 
do was to prove their deduction false 
by producing at the proper moment the 
true criminal. 

If Frank were not guilty, the only 
alternative seemed to be that the wife 
of the victim, the acid-tongued Minnie 
Hale, had slain her own husband, and 
to this possibility Prendergast now 4di- 
rected his thoughts. Certainly she had 
the requisite strength of arm to have 
wielded the heavy stake. Moreover, 
she had displayed no emotion whatever 
at her husband’s sudden and violent 
death. And she had more than hinted 
at an undue intimacy between that hus- 
band and his brother’s wife. She had 
insisted repeatedly that Frank Hale was 
the guilty person, and she had asked 
for his arrest. Minnie Hale had had 
the motive and also the opportunity, if 
any part of her own story was to be 
believed. 

Yet, if she were really guilty, it was 
necessary to conceive of her as being 
endowed with incredible hardihood— 
with an amazing lack of sensibility and 
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womanly feeling. Otherwise she could 
scarcely have viewed the dead body of 
her victim without the slightest tremor, 
even though he had been the object of 
her jealous fury. If guilty she must 
needs be a veritable monster of inhu- 
manity, but Cyrus knew on _ good 
authority that such creatures existed, 
and he was perfectly ready to concede 
that she might be one of them. Men- 
tally he reviewed every word she had 
uttered, every movement she had made, 
and tried to attach to it each its proper 
significance. The only evidence of 
nervousness which she had exhibited, 
he recalled, was the way in which she 
had twisted and rolled her checkered 
apron between her fingers. 

Suddenly he was on his feet. By 
George! If he had only thought at 
the time to look closely at that apron. 
If there was rust on the stake the mur- 
derer might well have gotten some of 
it on his or her hands. If it had been 
on her hands it would certainly show 
on that apron now. He grabbed his 
hat and was out in the yard on his way 
to the road before he began to consider 
the obvious difficulties of his errand. 
It was most important not to arouse 
the suspicions of his suspect until the 
trap was properly set and in readiness 
to be sprung. Unfortunately Prender- 
gast was not a ready prevaricator, and 
he covered most of the scant half mile 
between his home and the Chester Hale 
place without thinking of any plausible 
excuse for his visit. Luck was with 
him, however. He knocked at the back 
door of the Hale residence without elic- 
iting any response. When he rattled 
the knob it yielded to his touch. 

Without stopping to consider appear- 
ances, he entered the kitchen and looked 
hastily about him. He knew that his 





own housekeeper always hung her 
apron on the back of the pantry door 
when it was not in use. His guess 


proved to be correct. In less than a 


minute he was on his way back to his 
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own house with a yard or so of badly 
wrinkled calico stuffed into his pocket, 
That he might be guilty of some techni- 
cal charge troubled him not at all. A 
hasty glance at his booty had revealed 
the telltale smudges of rusty red which 
he had hoped to find. 

A careful examination in his den 
convinced him that these smears and 
the flakes of iron rust, which he had 
brought away in his handkerchief, had 
come originally from the same source, 
Obviously the next step was to make 
absolutely certain what that source 
was. He recalled that the sheriff had 
taken possession of the stake which 
had been found beside the body of the 
victim. Walker had said that he was 
going to turn it over to the county at- 
torney. In ten minutes Prendergast 
had that official on long distance and 
gleaned a bit of information which 
knocked his almost perfected theory of 
the case into a cocked hat. The pros- 
ecutor assured him that he had just 
finished making a thorowgh examina- 
tion of the supposed weapon, and there 
was not a speck of rust visible any- 
where on its surface. 

Prendergast hung up the receiver and 
slumped back in his chair. He felt 
as he imagined a balloon must feel 
when it has just had all the gas let out 
of it. At the very moment when it 
seemed that he had the answer to the 
riddle, an obstinate little fact like this 
had to bob up and set him back to 
his starting point. Well, he would have 
to strike Minnie Hale’s name from the 
list of suspects. If there was no rust 
on the instrument with which the mur- 
der was done, there remained nothing 
tangible to connect her with the crime. 

But hold on there! The constable 
brought his big fist down on the table 
with a solid thump. If there was no 
rust on the instrument with which the 
murder was done, how was it possible 
to account for the tiny particles of rust 
which he had found in the depression 




















on the dead man’s skull, This was the 
spot where the impact of the fatal blow 
had fallen? After all there must be 
some connection between that wrinkled 
piece of calico with its smears of red 
and the true story of the tragedy. He 
was on the point of pulling the apron 
out of a drawer when a timid knock 
sounded at the door. He closed the 
drawer quickly, stepped across the 
room, and turned the key. The door 
opened slowly. 


Ill. 


“Come right in, Mis’ Hale,” he said 
without betraying the surprise he felt. 
It was Emeline, wife of the man who 
was now locked up in the county jail 
under a charge of murder. She looked 
white and worn, and her face bore the 
trace of recent tears. 

“Mrs. Hathaway said I might come 
right up,” she said as she sank down 
in the proffered chair. “I know I have 
no right to trouble you, but I must—I 
must.” 

“If there is anything I can do to help 
you or Frank, don’t hesitate to call on 
me,” said Prendergast earnestly. “My 
opinion doesn’t amount to much prob- 
ably, but I am certain that Frank is 
not guilty.” 

“I know he isn’t,” said Emeline, ‘‘and 
I came here to tell you why I know it, 
though it'll be the hardest thing I ever 
did in my life. But I’ve got to tell in 
justice to poor Frank. It seems like 
a judgment on me.” 

She shuddered and pressed her glove- 
less hands to her forehead as though 
to still some inward throbbing. After 
a moment she straightened in her chair 
and went on with evident effort: 

“Chester and I—«hester and [— 
loved each other. There was never— 
never anything wrong, but we had told 
each other. Frank never suspected it, 
and we had given each other up, but 
Minnie knew. How she found out 
Heaven only knows, but she did. She 
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always made poor Chester’s life a tor- 
ture. She suspected us both of every- 
thing base and vile. 

Emeline paused a moment, evidently 
struggling hard to preserve her self- 
control. Prendergast sat quietly, 
watched her, one hand shading his eyes. 
Presently she found strength to con- 
tinue: 

“This morning I was setting my 
alarm clock, as I always do when I put 
a cake in the oven to bake. I set it 
to go off in twenty minutes. It was 
ten minutes after ten then, for I re- 
member I set it to go off on the half 
hour. Just as I put the clock back on 
the shelf by the window I saw Frank 
and Chester go into the barn together. 
Frank came out again in a minute 
through that little door in the lower 
half of the big one.” 

Prendergast nodded his understand- 
ing in response to the inquiring note in 
her voice. 

“The door slammed to behind him,” 
Emeline continued, “because the wind 
was blowing hard. He went off toward 
the orchard alone. I gidn’t think any 
more of it at the moment. At twenty 
after ten I looked at my cake, because 
I had a hot fire. It wasn’t brown, so 
I shut the oven door and went over 
to the window. Minnie was just going 
into the barn through the same little 
In a few minutes I heard some 
one scream. I looked out and saw her 
running down the hill from the barn. 
I don’t know why, but it came over me 
like a flash that Chester was dead. 1 
ran out, and just at that very instant 
the alarm began to ring.” 

Emeline had risen to her feet. She 
was trembling violently. The pitch of 
her voice rose above the dull, level mon- 
otone in which she had spoken hitherto. 

“Do you realize what that means?” 
she demanded. ‘Minnie Hale stayed 
in that barn almost ten minutes before 
she ran out screaming for help! And 
do you remember where Chester lay? 


door. 
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He was right in the middle of the floor, 
not twenty feet from the door. She 
must have seen him the minute she 
went in—if he was lying there then!” 

Prendergast got deliberately up out 
of his chair. “Well,” he said slowly, 
“what conclusion do you draw from 
that ?” 

“Ags sure as God lives,’ Emeline an- 
swered him solemnly, “Minnie Hale 
killed Chester in one of her fits of jeal- 
ous rage. And I am to blame. She’s 
right—! am to blame.” 

Cyrus stepped over to his table, drew 
open the drawer, and took out some- 
thing, slipping it into his pocket. He 
put on his hat. 

“Come with me, Mis’ Hale,” he di- 
rected gently. 

Vithout further comment he led the 
way downstairs and out through the 
kitchen where old Mrs. Hathaway sat 
drowsing in the corner by the stove. 
in the room was almost un- 
bearable. Outside the air was brisk 
and invigorating, but not cold. Cyrus 
was startled when he realized the length 
of time that his meditations must have 
consumed. It was nearly sunset. 

Down the side path to the gate and 
out into the rutted road Emeline fol- 
lowed him obediently, like one in a 
daze. Only when Prendergast turned 
to the right, in the direction of the 
Chester Hale place, did she draw back 
and demur at accompanying him. Her 
hesitation was only momentary, how- 
The scant half mile that inter- 
vened between the two farms was 
quickly covered without another word 
between them. Prendergast appeared 
to be in no mood for speech, and Eme- 
line could scarcely have found breath 
to say a word if she had wished to do 
so, for she found great difficulty in 
keeping up with the long strides of her 
companion. 

When they had come to the gate, in- 
stead of turning up the walk toward 
the house, the constable crossed 


x 
Che heat 


ever. 


the 


road and approached the barn, the great — 
door of which still stood wide open, 
The setting sun threw its level rays 
into the interior of the structure, fur- 
nishing a better light than had been 
available I‘meline paused at 
the entrance. Although there now re- 
mained no trace of the crime which 
had been enacted there, she could not 
bear to enter the place again. 

Prendergast walked slowly to the 
spot where the body had lain and stood 
there for a moment, looking about him. 
Presently he glanced up into the peak 
of the loft which was almost vertically 
above his head. What he saw there 
seemed to interest him, for he gazed 
steadily upward, while Emeline watched 
him wonderingly. Suddenly, galvan- 
nized into life and movement again, he 
darted to the side wall at his right, 
where a splintered old relic of a kitchen 
chair stood braced against the rough 
boards. He examined the seat of it 
closely and then scrutinized the wall 
above it. His movements now were 
quick and animated, in striking con- 
trast to the deliberation which had char- 
acterized them heretofore. All at once 
he uttered an exclamation of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Now for it!” He rushed out past 
Emeline and toward the house, shout- 
ing to her as he went to wait where 
she was. In a moment, it seemed, he 
was coming back again, followed this 
time by Minnie. The latter seemed 
to be protesting, but she must have 
been carried along by sheer force of 
superior will power, for Prendergast 
was not touching her. 

They entered the barn followed by 
Emeline, whose dread of the place ap- 
parently had given way before some 
stronger emotion. The two women ig- 
nored each other absolutely. Prender- 
gast pointed upward, and reluctantly, 
yet irresistibly; Minnie’s eyes followed 
the direction of his finger. 

“See that pulley up there in the 


before. 
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peak?” he demanded. She nodded sul- 
lenly. 

“See that rope coming down from it 
—over there by the wall?’ he con- 
tinued. Minnie stared at him without 
replying. It seemed to Emeline that 
her sister-in-law’s usually florid face 
was growing pale. Prendergast drew 
her over toward the wall, where the 
old chair stood braced against it. 

“Look at that hook hanging on the 
nail up there,” he commanded. “Now 
put your foot up on the chair.” 

Minnie drew back and half turned 
toward the door as if with the thought 
of flight. Prendergast laid a detaining 
hand on her arm. 

“One minute, Mis’ Hale,” he said 
sternly. From the capacious side 
pocket of his coat he pulled out the 
wrinkled calico apron which Minnie 
Hale had worn that morning. Unfold- 
ing it, he pointed out the rusty smears 
on its front. 

“Now,” he said, “tell me why you 
hung that rusty hook up there on that 
nail this morning before you ran out 
of the barn? Why did you stay in 
here almost ten minutes before you 
gave the alarm? I can prove that you 
did. Why did you lay that iron stake 
down on the floor beside your hus- 
band?” 

Minnie stood silent, confused by this 
barrage of questions. 

“L'll tell you why,” he went on with- 
out waiting for her to reply. “You 
wanted to make us all think that Frank 
Hale killed Chester.” 

“Yes, I did!” the woman exclaimed 
defiantly. 

“You know that he didn’t kill him, 
don’t you?” the constable persisted. 

“I suppose I might’s well say yes, 
she admitted sullenly. “You seem to 
have found the whole thing out.” 

“Then why did you try to throw 
suspicion on Frank, if you knew he 
Was innocent?” went on her inquisitor 
mercilessly. 
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“Because I hate her,” said Minnie, 
her face flushing dull red as she looked 
at her sister-in-law. “I wanted to bring 
on her the shame and disgrace she de- 
serves. She ruined my happiness, why 
shouldn’t I spoil her life, too?” 

Prendergast nodded with great satis- 
faction. “Exactly as I thought,” he 
said. “Well, Mis’ Hale,” he went on 
briskly, “you can see that 1 have no 
choice but to place you under arrest.” 

“Arrest me?” asked Minnie in amaze- 
ment. “What in the world for? You 
can’t arrest me for trying to throw 
suspicion on Frank.” 

The constable stared at her. This 
was not quite the reaction he had ex- 
pected. ‘No, but I can arrest you for 
murder,” he said sternly. ‘“Come 
along.” 

Then Minnie did what was perhaps 
the most surprising thing she could 
possibly have done under the circum- 
stances. She burst into a hearty laugh. 
She laughed till tears of genuine, honest 
mirth ran down her face. “Why, you 
poor fool,” she said when she could 
speak again, “do you think I killed 
Chester ?” 

Prendergast’s face was a study. To 
an unprejudiced observer it almost jus- 
tified the appellation by which his in- 
tended prisoner had just addressed him. 
Emeline, too, was watching her sister- 
in-law with undisguised amazement. 
The thought flashed across her mind 
that Minnie had suddenly gone stark, 
mad and might turn on them 

t any instant in a burst of maniacal 
fury. Yet she did not shrink away. 

The other woman paid her no heed. 
were fixed mockingly on 
Presently, as he spoke no 


“ING, 


staring 


Her eyes 
Prendergast. 
word, her face sobered again. 
it was the hand of the A’mighty that 


killed him,” she said. “Did you know 
where that hook usually hangs?’ She 
pointed to a wooden peg in the big 
cross timber midway of the great door, 
just over the frame of the little door 
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through which the various actors in the 
recent tragedy had made their en- 
trances and exits. 

“They used it to haul bales of hay 
up into the loft,” she went on. “When 
it wasn’t being used they’d hang it up 
on that peg, so as to get it and the 
rope out of the way. Wait. I'll show 
you.” 

She got up on the chair and lifted 
the big hook from its nail. 

“Look out!” she warned, and let it 
go. On the end of its rope, which ran 
up to the pulley in the peak of the 
loft, the curved piece of rusty iron 
swung to and fro across the width of 
the barn, finally coming to rest above 
the spot where the body had lain, at 
about the height of a man above the 
floor. At the werd of warning Pren- 
dergast had stepped aside barely in time 
to avoid it. Now he raised it gingerly 
in his hand. It weighed certainly not 
less than five pounds. 

The squeal of protesting rollers star- 
tled him, and he looked up in time to 
see Minnie pulling shut the great door. 
He thought for an instant that she was 
trying to escape, but, before he could 
make a move toward her, the door was 
closed. She had remained inside, how- 
ever. His eyes gradually becoming ac- 
customed to the dim twilight, he saw 
her seize the great hook and start to 
carry it over to the wooden peg which 
she had pointed out in the frame of 


the door. The rope shortened as she 
walked, and she found herself unable 
to hold it high enough to complete the 
arc. Cyrus took the chair from its po- 
sition against the wall, braced it against 
the door, and found that by standing 
on it he could reach just high enough 
to slip the hook onto its peg. 

“Chester used to stick it up there 
with the pitchfork,’ Minnie explained 
in answer to his unspoken query. As 
he climbed down from the chair, she 
opened the little door. 

“Now stand to one side and watch,” 
she said, and stepped outside. The 
next moment the door slammed shut 
with a force which seemed to shake 
the whole structure. The great hook 
slipped from its peg, worn smooth by 
long use, and swung through its silent, 
deadly arc as it had done once before 
that day. And once more it found a 
human target. Prendergast in his ab- 
sorption had forgotten Emeline. Now, 
as his eyes followed the flight of the 
deadly missile, he saw her. She was 
standing, with her eyes closed, directly 
in its path, on the very spot where 
Chester was struck down. Before he 
could move or cry out there was a thud, 
and her tall figure swayed and crumpled 
down upon the floor. When he reached 
her she was very still. In the center 
of her white forehead was a circular 
depression, where the skin was flecked 
with tiny particles of red. 


JURORS PRAY BEFORE REACHING DECISION 


BY an extraordinary proceeding the jury in a recent murder case decided that 


the defendant was not guilty. 


W. V. Spencer was tried in the circuit court 


at Kansas City, Missouri, for the murder of Elmer Penneti during a fight ima 


lodging house. 


His plea was self-defense. 


On the first ballot the jurors disagreed, some standing for conviction and 


some for acquittal. 


Then the Reverend J. E. 
other jurors in a prayer to the Almighty for guidance, 
ininister said later, he saw a vision of the accused, and the slain man. 


Foulkes, the foreman, led the 
While he prayed, the 
Spencer 


was surrounded with an aura of light, while Penneti appeared shrouded in 


darkness. 


“Then I decided,” said Foulkes, “that darkness was not for truth.” 
~ The vote on the second ballot was unanimously for acquittal. 
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T was noon, the busiest hour 
of the day in the brokerage 
offices of. Sharon & Com- 
pany. The customers’ chair: 
in front of the big blackboard, on 
which appeared the h 

ires Which showed the rise and fall of 
were all occupied; about 
men 
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chalked fig 
the market, 

were 
or hopeless eyes, according to the 


tense-faced with 
eager 
perforn 
had margined. 

Sharon & Company, although a 

mey-making concern, was not of high 
repuie in financial Theirs was 
a clientele of dabblers and pikers; con- 
fused, 
little flyer while their wives were at 
home stalling off the milk bill; 
business men who were more optimistic 


ance of the particular stock they 


circles. 
nervous clerks taking their first 
small 
than their creditors; pitifully persistent 
oldsters who, despite the fact their fin 
gers had been burned many times, clung 
to the foolish hope that Providence was 
going to help them shoe-string their way 
to fortune and a home in Palm Beach. 
The only reference required to do 
business with Sharon & Company was 
cash, and most of their customers had 
precious little of that. Not 
quently, also, the money used by their 
clients belonged to some one else. 
Fred Danforth stocd facing the 
blackboard, but his eyes were not upon 
the cabalistic figures and fractions. He 
4D—ps 


infre- 


was watching the men in the room, 
studying them with the expertness of 
the man makes human nature a 
specific business. 

Danforth did not look like 
gambler, and he wasn’t; he dealt only 
in sure things. In fact the police had 
at various and sundry unpleasant times 
advertised him as ” Dan- 
forth. 

He was especially interested in t 
young fellow who stood by the east wall 
twisting at his watch chain in an effort 
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wino 


stock 


“Sure Thing 


1 
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to disguise the ague of his fingers. His 


lips were compressed into a pallid line, 


and his face was 
time that the nonchalant, gum-chewing 
youngster on the abbreviated 
in front of the blackboard marked up 
another drop in “Arcola Oil,” an in- 
creased dejection was noticeable in his 
face, 

Fred Danforth nodded in 
“Bank written all over him,” he 
meditated. “Nervous as a cat. Arcola 
Oil, eh? It would strain a millionaire 
to keep the margins covered on that 
stuff; it’s sure been on the skids. 
Some bonding company is in for a 
nice loss, or I’m a rotten guesser; this 
is the chap I’ve been waiting for.” 

Arcola Oil, which in the past few 
weeks had been about the most erratic 
stock which had ever caused a ticker to 
stutter, checked its downward plunge 


putty-gray. [ach 


tepladder 


satis fac- 


tion. 
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at twenty-six, climbed back to twenty- 
seven, and there remained. The elec- 
tric clock on the wall of the custom- 
ers’ room of Sharon & Company reg- 
istered five minutes of one, and the ex- 
odus of clerks, whose lunch hour had 
expired, began. The young man, upon 
whom Sure Thing Danforth had _ his 
eyes mechanically, verified the time by 
his own watch, started guiltily, and hur- 
ried to the street. 

Danforth without a moment’s hesita- 
tion followed. It was quite a simple 
job of espionage, and the trail led 
straight to the doors of The Graham 
Trust & Savings Bank. Loitering 
idly about the lobby Danforth saw his 
quarry take up his duties at the window 
marked “Paying Teller, A. to F.” The 
bank clerk placed on the window ledge 
a bronze name plate which informed 
customers that the teller now on duty 
was Mr. Justin Matthews. 

Sure Thing Danforth smiled. “Very 
well, Mr. Matthews,” he murmured, 
“you have furnished me with a good 
deal of information about yourself. I 
think that we are going to become ac- 
quainted—quite well acquainted, in 
fact.” 


Il. 


Justin Matthews’ simulated cheerful- 
ness, so carefully cultivated during 
banking hours, dropped from him the 
moment that he stepped from the street. 
He relaxed the muscles which had sup- 
ported a forced smile, and the trou- 
hied look came back into his eyes. He 
not dared permit the bank officials 
to notice his harrowed worry; he was 
sharp enough to know that they would 
at once begin to pry into the reasons. 
It was possible that he had net been 
as clever as he thought; perhaps, despite 

caution, he had given some hint of 
his mental turmoil; it was possible that 
he third vice president, a sort of per- 
officer, had become suspicious 
and even now was having him 1 


’ 
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The thought filled him with sudden 
panic, and he glanced quickly behind 
him. Even in the crowd, which eddied 
back and forth along the street, the fig- 
ure of Fred Danforth made a vague 
impression upon the bank teller. Dan- 
forth’s was a striking figure—tall, fas- 
tidiously dressed in a slightly bizarre 
fashion which was the mode of the mo- 
ment. 

“I’m a fool,’ said Justin Matthews 
to himself. “No one is following me. 
It’s just my imagination.” 

But, as he stood on the subway plat- 
form waiting for an express train to 
take him up to the West Side, he ex- 
perienced a shock. The tail man in 
the pearl-gray overcoat was almost be- 
side him. Of course it might be pure 
accident, but it annoyed him. He 
moved forward along the platform— 
and so did Danforth. 

The express came __ thundering 
through the tube, and the bank teller 
by a quick maneuver got to the edge 
of the crowd and dodged into another 
car. 

“Vl find out if it’s my darn con- 
science or not,” he exclaimed. “If he’s 
trailing me he'll work his way back 
through the train until he finds me.” 

The train had reached Chambers 
Street, and Matthews breathed a sigh 
of relief. There was no sign of the 
man whom he suspected might be fol- 
lowing him. Matthews dropped into 
a vacated seat and became immersed 
in the news columns of his favorite 
paper. 

But Justin Matthews’ peace of mind 
was but short lived. There was a large 
exodus of passengers at Times Square, 
the seat beside him was vacated and 
by a very corpulent woman with four 
or five chins and twice as many bun- 
dies. Immediately it was taken by a 
man of more comforting proportions. 
A slight quiver of fear ran through the 
young bank teller, as, from the tail of 


his eye, he saw that the man wore 3 
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|-gray overcoat. Mastering his ap- 
prehension he dropped the corner of 
his paper and looked at the man 
squarely. He was right! This was the 
man whom his earlier intuition had told 
him was on his trail. 
Sure Thing Danforth smiled as he 
met Matthews’ gaze. “Good afternoon, 


Mr. Matthews,” he said genially. “How 
js everything at the bank?” 
Justin Matthews’ jaw sagged in sur- 


prise. Surely, he reasoned, detectives 
trailing folks about did not behave in 
this fashion; the man couldn’t be a de- 
tective, and yet—he was quite sure that 
he had never seen the fellow before 
catching a glimpse of him in the crowd 
outside the bank, twenty minutes previ- 
ously. More certainly he did not know 
him as intimately as the man’s tone 
seemed to suggest. 

“Why—why everything is all right at 
the bank, I believe. You—you rather 
seem to have the advantage of me. 
Have—have we met somewhere _ be- 
fore?” 

“Never,” calmly declared Danforth, 
pleased at the young teller’s confusion. 

“You—you are a customer at the 
bank, then?” 

“No, but I’ve seen you there; I’ve 
seen you other places, too.” There was 
a sort of disturbing import to his tone. 

“Yes?” weakly questioned the bank 
employee. 

“At the Sharon office to-day,” pur- 
sued Danforth. “Having any luck?” 

Justin Matthews’ panic returned. “TI 
—I just dropped in out of curiosity,” 
he stammeringly replied. “It—it was 
near the place where I eat lunch and— 
well, I just dropped in——” 

“You just dropped in some money on 
Arcola Oil,” retorted Danforth inter- 
Tupting, 

“Arcola Oil?’ asked 
“How—how did you know?” 

“Little bird told me,” tritely replied 
Danforth. “Must have hit you pretty 
heavy, eh?” 


Matthews. 


“Tt’s—it’s none of your business,” 
said Matthews with a weak effort at 
indignation. 

“It’s a good deal of my business,” re- 
torted Danforth, who saw that he had 
the young fellow “going’—had him 
badly frightened. “If you'll get off 
here at Seventy-second Street and walk 
up to my room with me, I think I'll be 
able to save you a good deal of trou- 
ble.” 

“You mean—— 

“The subway’s not a very good place, 
my friend, to talk over such—er—pri- 
vate matters. I think you’d better come 
up to my room.” 

“Very well, I'll come,” replied Justin 
Matthews dully. 


” 


III. 


“Now, Matthews,” began Sure Thing 
Danforth, when the two were seated in 
Danforth’s room just off Broadway, 
“you might as well make a clean breast 
of it. You’ve been bucking the market 
—trying to get on the band wagon with 
a lot of silly fools who thought Arcola 
Oil was going to make them rich.” 

“T think I’ve got a right to know 
who you are and what you are ques- 
tioning me for,” protested the young 
bank teller, but it was evident that he 
was pretending. Nervous moisture 
stood out in tiny beads on his forehead 
and his hands were uneasy. 

“You'll find out who I am quick 
enough, young man,” said Danforth. 
“Come on now—’fess up.” 

“But—but,” insisted Matthews, 
“there’s nothing—er—criminal in—in 
stock speculation; it’s perfectly legal, 
and 

“Provided that you don’t confuse the 
possessive pronouns mine and_ thine 
when you do your speculating,” retorted 
Danforth sternly. “Just how much does 
the shortage at the bank amount to?” 

“You are a detective, aren’t you?” 
Matthews wanted to know. “A private 
detective, I suppose. Well, if you're 
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a detective why do you waste your time 
asking these questions? Why don’t you 
arrest me and have it over with.” 

“The purpose, old dear,” said Dan- 
forth, “is to keep you from being ar- 
rested, to prevent the bank knowing 
about the shortage, to keep you from 
going to prison, to save you from five 
or ten years behind gray stone walls. 
Jelieve me, son, a State hotel is a bum 
place for a chap to spend the best years 
of his life.” 

“Then you are not a detective,” said 
Matthews, puzzled. 

“You've guessed it; I’m not a detec- 
tive. I was willing for you to think 
I was—just long enough for me to get 
you up here where we could have a 
nice, quiet little chat. I know there’s 
a way to clean up that shortage and 
keep things under cover.” 

“But you're a perfect stranger,” pro- 
tested the bank teller. “You never 
spoke to me in your life before this 
afternoon. Why—why — should 
waste your time on me?” 

“That is a pertinent question,” re- 
plied Danforth, “and you shall have 
your answer in a few moments. First, 
however, I want to ask a question—how 
much is the shortage at the bank?” 

“IT haven’t said there was a short- 
age!” 

“Of course you haven’t—embezzlers 
aren’t expected to come across with the 
truth right off. They always bluff 
around for a while, although it’s silly. 
I see you in the offices of Sharon & 
Company who, between you and me, 
are a band of thieves calling themselves 
that is almost prima-facie evi- 
dence that you’re bucking the market. 
And, when a bank teller, who is getting 
between ninety and a hundred a month, 
bucks the market, it’s a simple matter 
of deduction to figure that he’s doing 
his plunging on the 1 
Then, when I see you sort of wilt when 
they chalk up another drop for Arcola 
Oil, I know that they’ve hit you. 


brokers 


bank’s money. 


you 


“I'll lay all the cards on the table,” 
The first time I ever saw you in my life 
was in the Sharon offices this morning, 
I followed you to the bank, and that’s 
how I found out who you were.” 

Justin Matthews flushed angrily, 
“You've got a lot of nerve, meddling 
with my business,” he exclaimed. 

“And,” pursued Danforth, almost 
purring, “I said to myself: ‘Here’s a 
nice-looking youngster who’s about to 
get into a terrible lot of trouble. He's 
playing the market with the bank's 
money. He'll probably go to jail; I 
think I'll see if I can’t save him.’ That's 
what I said to myself, son; I happen 
to know something about prison life. 
To be entirely frank, I’ve been there, 
and it’s plain perdition.” 

Matthews now calmly eyed Danforth 
appraisingly. He did not look like an 
altruist. His eyes, his face were too 
hard for him to be a good Samaritan 
wandering about a big city; his face 
showed selfishness and greed. The 
man’s words and his appearance didn’t 
gibe; moreover he did not, somehow, 
give the impression of financial solidity 
sufficient to clean up some erring bank 
clerk’s shortage and charge it to philan- 
thropy. 4 

“Why did you go to all this trouble 
for me?’ demanded Matthews suspi- 
ciously. 

Danforth laughed. 

“People always fear ‘the Greeks 
bearing gifts,’ eh,” he declared. ‘Well, 
so do I, young fellow. I’m not a rich 
guy who has liked your manly face; 
in fact my worldly goods consist of just 
this——”’ 

Sure Thing Danforth plunged his 
hands into his pocket and brougth forth 
a modest wad of bills and some small 
change. 

“Thirty dollars, minus the price of 
a package of fags and a subway ticket 
—every blessed cent I’ve got in the 
world.” 

“Then how do you propose to keep 
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a poor bank teller out of jail?” Mat- 
thews asked scornfully. “That isn’t 
a fraction of what I need to——” 

“Yes, go on,” urged Danforth. “Just 
how large a fraction?” 

“I think you’re just a plain, meddle- 
some busybody,” charged Matthews. 
“I think I'll be going; even if there was 
a shortage you couldn’t—— 

“Oh, yes, I could,” cut in Danforth, 
raising a detaining hand. ‘You’re here 
now, and it can’t do any harm to hear 
what I’ve got to say—and it may do 
you a lot of good; it will do you a lot 
of good if you’ve got a dime’s worth 
of nerve.” 

Justin Matthews leaned back in his 
ir. “Shoot,” he said. 

“Of course,”’ began Danforth, “it may 
be too big a thing for me to swing; 
you may be in too deep. But, if it’s 
a reasonable amount, I think it can 
be managed. I’m going to be frank 
with you. Keeping you from getting 
caught by the bank is really a secondary 
consideration; I need money pretty 
badly myself, that’s the real truth of it. 
See?” 

“I certainly don't see.” 

“You will in a minute, son. 
how much is the shortage?” 

“I’m not admitting that there is any 
shortage, but just for the sake of hear- 
ing what you have to say, just for curi- 
osity, let us suppose that there was a 
shortage of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Danforth nodded. “It would be all 
tight; I’m glad that it isn’t any more. 
All right, we’ll go ahead with the spiel. 
I’ve got a scheme that ought to net us 
just about three thousand a piece. The 
reason I’m calling you in is that it re- 
quires a—um—a little capital.” 

Matthews laughed shrilly. ‘Capital ?” 
he demanded. “Do you think that I’ve 
got any surplus cash lying about me? 
Why, man alive, cash is what I need 
worse than anything eise. Where do 
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you think that I would get any capi- 
tal ?” 

Danforth’s eyes narrowed craftily. 
“Say, son,” he almost whispered, “you 
took a chance when you lifted that 
twenty-five hundred out of the bank’s 
cash in the hope of running it up into 
a fortune on Arcola Oil; you took a 
big chance. And now, when it don’t 
take a lot of imagination to hear the 
judge saying to you: ‘Stand up, Mat- 
thews, while the court pronounces sen- 
tence upon you,’ wouldn’t you take an- 
other chance—and it isn’t really a 
chance at all—to keep from taking that 
trip up the river? Now wouldn't 
you?” 

“How—how much capital would it 
take?” asked Matthews curiously. 

“Not much, kid, not more than a 
couple of hundred—and it’s a sure 
thing, a dead sure thing. Shall I tell 
you about it” 

Justin Matthews hesitated. “Well,” 
he replied slowly, “I don’t suppose it 
will do any harm for me to hear what 
you have to say. Go ahead; but I’m 
not promising anything.” 

Sure Thing Danforth licked his lips 
with satisfaction; he felt that he had 
done a good day’s work. °“All right, 
kid, listen; here’s the lay that I’ve got 
figured out——” 

And he plunged into the details of 
his plan. 

IV. 

It was a hodgepodge-looking shop 
in a hodgepodge kind of street, and 
like the street it was listless and mussy. 
The sign on the window announced: 
“Art Objects and Antiques, Bought and 
Sold.” But there was no buying or sell- 
ing going on at this particular hour of 
this particular day. 

In one corner of the window in mod- 
est letters was the added information: 
“Nathan Gorski, Prop.” Sprawled in a 
chair, which would with little stretch of 
imagination have been classed as an 
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antique, was a man whom one would 
have judged to be Mr. Gorski. He 
wore a black, straggly beard and peered 
nearsightedly out upon the world from 
behind a pair of thick-lensed spectacles. 
Mr. Gorski did not look prosperous. 

Justin Matthews, who had arranged 
for an extra half hour for his lunch, 
walked into the art and antique shop 
with the manner of a man who has 
business to attend to. Mr. Gorski arose 
slowly and bowed. He moved behind 
the glass-topped counter which con- 
tained a none too tastily arranged col- 
lection of odds and ends—china pieces, 
small bits of pottery, and some odd- 
looking jewelry. 

“Yes?” questioned Mr. Gorski po- 
litely. 

“IT want to make a purchase,” said 
Matthews. 

“Something in antiques, yes: asked 
Mr. Gorski. 

Young Matthews looked Mr. Gorski 
full in the eye. 

“T am in the banking business,” he 
said. “I want to look at some—er— 
jewelry—some stones, to be more ex- 
act.” 

“T see,’ said Mr. Gorski. “I have 
some very fine old jades, some v-very 
beautiful old cameos.” 

Matthews shook his head. “No,” he 
replied, “I want to see some diamonds.” 

“Diamonds?” repeated Mr. Gorski, 
apparently bewildered. ‘You come to 
buy diamonds—here ?” 

“T was sent here,” answered the bank 
teller; “I was told that you had some 
very fine diamonds that you sometimes 





offered at private sale—stones that 
came from Russia.” 
Mr. Gorski hesitated. “There— 


there must be some mistake,” he de- 
murred; “this is not a jewelry store.” 
“Very well,” said Matthews; “sorry 
to have bothered you. My friend told 
me that I might save a little money.” 
He took a step toward the door. 
“Wait a minute,” called the shop- 
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keeper. “What bank did you say you ™ 


were with?” 

“Graham Trust & Savings.” 

“Oh! You look all right. I might 
have a few diamonds—some stones that 
were left here for sale by a former 
Russian count who fled the country 
after Czar Nicholas was dethroned. 
I'll show them to you.” He turned to 
the small safe behind him and brought 
forth a small velvet case. ‘I have some 
here—they are small,” he said. The 
open case disclosed a half dozen dia- 
monds. 

Justin Matthews shook his head. “If 
that’s the Russian taste in diamonds, 
I’m disillusioned,’ he said. ‘There’s 
not one in the Jot worth more than a 
hundred and fifty. I thought I was 
going to see some real stones.” 

Mr. Gorski fumbled at the case 
thoughtfully. “Would you like a good 
stone—a really good stoner” he de- 
manded in almost a whisper. “Would 
you pay for a good stone, an excep- 
tional, a wonderful diamond ?” 

“That’s what I am here for,” retorted 
Matthews. 

Mr. Gorski reached inside his shirt 
and produced a chamois bag. Slowly 
he untied the strings and held up to 
view a steel-blue diamond which, even 
in the dim light of the shabby shop, 
gave forth dazzling little shafts of light 
and color. Justin Matthews, who had 
been studying up on diamonds during 
the past few days, betrayed his pleas- 
ure. “It’s a nice stone—a very nice 
stone. How much?” 

“Five thousand,” replied Gorski; “it’s 
a bargain.” He spoke truly. At five 
thousand dollars it was a wonderful 
bargain; a Fifth Avenue shop, Mat- 
thews realized, would have easily priced 
it at six thousand. 

“May I see it more closely, please?” 
requested Matthews, and Gorski allowed 
him to take it into his fingers. 

Inside his glove, the bank teller held 
a paste imitation which Danforth had 
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furnished him, made to the exact size 
and proportions, but lacking the spar- 
kling light of the genuine. ‘“Wonder- 
ful!” he exclaimed. “But couldn’t you 
do a little better than five thousand.” 
He was sparring for time, waiting for 
Danforth to carry out his part of the 
bargain. 

“Not a cent less,” refused Gorski. 
“At five thousand it is too cheap; you 
should not ask wl 

A sharp explosion cut his plaint; it 
might have been the backfire of an au- 
tomobile engine, but it sounded like a 
pistol shot. It was Danforth’s ruse 
to distract the attention of Gorski. The 
shopkeeper glanced quickly toward the 
window. During this moment Justin 
Matthews’ arm made a rapid motion, 
and it would have taken, indeed, a quick 
eye to have seen the arch of light as 
the five-thousand diamond _ sailed 
through space and fell inside the mouth 
of the blue-porcelain vase on the shelf 
just behind Mr. Gorski’s back. With 
another quick movement the bank clerk 
allowed the paste imitation to fall from 
inside his glove to the palm of his hand. 
He laid the imitation upon the velvet 
pad where it lay, dull and lifeless. 

Mr. Gorski turned back toward his 
young cutomer. His nearsighted eyes 
peered down, and his lips drew back 
from his yellowed teeth in a snarl. 

“Sol” he exclaimed. “That is it; 
you try to steal my wonderful diamond, 
eh?” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Jus- 
tin Matthews with a fine show of in- 
dignation. 

Mr. Gorski pointed accusingly at the 
paste imitation. “Just because my eyes 
are poor, you can’t fool me with that 
thing,” he declared. “Give me back 
my diamond!” 

“That is the diamond you showed 
me,” declared Matthews. 

“It is not!” insisted Gorski. “Give 
it back, you thief, or I call the police.” 
“And have the customs officials on 
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top of you for selling gems smuggled 
in from Russia?” retorted Matthews. 
“Oh, I guess you won’t call the police 
—and |] haven’t your diamond.” 

‘We shall see!” said Gorski. His 
hand darted under the counter and came 
out with a wicked-looking revolver. 
“Jules!” he called. 

From the back part of the shop came 
Jules, a squat, greasy-looking fellow of 
perhaps thirty-five, but making up in 
strength what he lacked in good looks. 
In a few brief words Gorski explained 
the situation to Jules. 

“Lock the door, Jules,” he said. “We 
will take him back and search him.” 

“You don’t need a gun for that,” said 
Matthews. “I haven’t your diamond, 
and I’m willing to be searched.” 

Silently the trio went to the back 
room. “Take off your clothes,” com- 
manded Gorski. 

With a smile of amusement the bank 
clerk complied. The search of Mat- 
thews’ effects began, and it was thor- 
ough to the last detail. [Every pocket 
was turned inside out, the lining exam- 
ined, the sweat band of his hat turned 
back, shoes given careful scrutiny. 

Jules shook his head. “He hasn't 
got it, uncle,” he declared. “He couldn't 
have it. Maybe he dropped it on the 
floor. You keep him under guard with 
the pistol while I look.” 

Matthews got back into his clothes 
while Jules was searching the front part 
of the shop. He returned dolefully. 

“You’ve made a mistake, uncle,” he 
said. “He ain’t the man that took it. 
It ain’t possible.” 

“I~. can’t understand it,” said 
Gorski. “I was sure—but maybe it was 
the man who was in this morning. I 
showed it to him, too. My eyes ain’t 
what they used to be, Jules; maybe that 
man this morning took ‘it, and I didn’t 
notice that he left a paste one in its 
place.” He turned to Matthews. “I 
am sorry that I suspected you; you look 
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honest. Maybe you: would like to look 
at some others——” 

“Not to-day, thanks. The experi- 
ence has robbed me of my interest in 
diamonds. They cause one too infer- 
nally much trouble,” Matthews replied. 
“Can I go now?” 

Gorski and Jules nodded. 

The bank teller walked out to the 
street. Just around the corner Sure 
Thing Danforth was waiting for him. 
“Did it work?” demanded Danforth 
eagerly. 

“Just like you said it would,” an- 
swered Matthews. “I tossed it into the 
big blue vase—the one with the Japa- 
nese figures on it. They searched me, 
but that part of it turned out just like 
you predicted, too; you’ve got a won- 
derful head on you, Danforth.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Fred Danforth. 
“You've got a good head on you, too, 
old dear. Now I'll do my part. I'll 
go in now and buy the blue vase. Slip 
me the coin, and I'll go in an’ buy it. 
He oughtn’t to want more than a couple 
of hundred. I'll play square, but, if you 
want to, you can wait right here until 
I come out. Then we'll go and sell 
the sparkler and split. That suits you, 
don’t it?” 

“That seems fair,” nodded Matthews. 
“A couple of hundred, you say? Well, 
here it is; I'll wait.” 

Less than five minutes later Fred 
Danforth came rushing back to the cor- 
ner breathing heavily. 

“You've sure played the mischief!” 
he exclaimed indignantly. “Of all the 
boneheaded pieces of work, this is it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you chump,” replied Danforth 
indignantly, “you tossed that diamond 
into an antique vase that’s worth—that’s 
worth two thousand dollars! That’s 
what he wants for that blue vase—two 
thousand bucks !” 

“Two thousand dollars for that blue 
vase—it’s ridiculous. That seems to 
spoil it, doesn’t it?” 
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“Spoil it!” said Danforth. “You're 
not going to let him get by with it; — 
you're not going to give up that chance 
after all the trouble we’ve been to?” 

“IT don’t see how we can very well 
help it,” replied Matthews with surpris- 
ing cheerfulness. “I haven’t any two 
thousand dollars, you know. Except for 
a lonely fiver, that two hundred I gave 


you is every cent I have in the world.” 


“But, you fool,” returned Danforth, 
“you can get two thousand dollars from 
the same place you got the money to 
buck the stock market—from the 
bank.” 

“Say, Danforth, you’re not half as 
clever as I thought you were. Why 
didn’t you just turn that blue vase up- 
side down and let it roll right out into 
your hand—maybe you did, anyhow; 
that would be quite a killing for you, 
wouldn’t it.” 

“T always play square with my pals,” 
declared Danforth. ‘Besides, that dia- 
mond got stuck inside the vase some- 
how, and it wouldn’t roll out; I tried 
it. I could see it inside there, but the 
only way we can get it is to take our 
time about it. Old Gorski was watching 
me too close. 

“Say, this is a serious business, Mat- 
thews—there’s a lot at stake. You've 
got to get hold of that two thousand. 
You'll get the vase money back; we 
can sell it for fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred. But I'll tell you what we’ll do: 
The diamond can easily be sold for five 
thousand. The two thousand for ‘the 
vase leaves three thousand. You need 
twenty-five hundred to cover up at the 
bank. I'll take five hundred for my cut 
until you sell the vase. ‘Lhat’s fair, 
ain’t it? You go get that two thousand 
so’s we can get that diamond before 
Gorski finds it.” 

“Tt would seem very fair,” said Mat- 
thews. “But—well, I don’t believe that 
I want to put up two thousand. You 
can keep the two hundred, Danforth.” 
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“But—but you ain’t going to let it 
slide?” demanded Danforth with horror. 

“T am,” replied the bank teller. “My 
Junch hour is about up, and I’ve got to 
be getting back to the bank. If you'll 
walk along I'll tell you just why I’m not 
going to buy that vase.” 


V. 

Justin Matthews was feeling buoyant 
for the first time in weeks. He looked 
at Sure Thing Danforth’s puzzled, an- 
guished face and smiled. 

“In the first place,” he began, “you 
guessed wrong. I’m not an embezzler, 
although I was bucking the market to 
cover up a shortage. There was a 
shortage, but it wasn’t mine. I'm going 
to be frank with you because—because 
you won't dare to squeal. 

“The shortage was twenty-five hun- 
dred; it belonged to Charley Mason 
who’s about the best friend I ever had. 
Charley’s got a little girl with a crooked 
spine, and he’s been spending a lot of 
money trying to get her straightened 
out. He took twenty-five hundred out 
of the bank’s cash. 

“I found out about it and took a lit- 
tle plunge in stocks to run the six hun- 
dred, that I’d saved up, into enough to 
let Charley have the money he needed. 
I lost it—nearly all of it. Charley’s got 
a dandy family, and I had made up my 
mind to pretend that the shortage was 
in my books, in case Charley was 
caught. You see I haven’t any folks, 
and it wouldn’t have made so much 
difference. 

“Then you came along 
scheme for copping Gorski's big 
mond that you said you'd been looking 
at. You had me practice the 
paste imitation across the room, until 
I could almost hit a bull’s eve with i 
But I smelled a mouse; it didn’t loo 
good. For one thing it looked queer 
to me that you had managed to get such 
a good paste imitation of the very dia- 
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mond that you wanted me to steal. But 
I thought it was worth trying. As you 
said, prison’s a terrible place to live.” 

“You—you’ve been stringing me, 
huh:” demanded Danforth in awed 
anger. 

“I guess I have, Danforth. I like a 
bit of adventure—a bank teller doesn’t 
get much adventure, you know. I was 
curious and—well, there was a chance 
that I might get the money that Charley 
needed. I’ve got a friend who is a clerk 
in a jewelry store; he told me how to 
judge a stone and all that, and I thought 
for a minute, when Gorski brought out 
that big sparkler, that maybe you were 
on the square after all—on the square 
about the scheme, I mean. 

“Then, when you got that taxicab 
friend of yours to backfire his engine 
out in front of Gorski’s shop, his peek 
out the window showed too much ex- 
citement to be genuine. I knew right 
on the spot that you two were working 
together to sting me. 

“It didn’t take any great amount of 
brains to see through it. I was to toss 
the diamond into the vase; Gorski was 
to make it look good by accusing me of 
stealing the diamond. But he fell down 
again; I’ve read that when customs 
officials are looking for smugglers, and 
detectives are looking for diamond 
thieves, the first place they look is—in 
the suspect’s mouth. Gorski and Jules 
didn’t do that. That’s a good pointer 
for you the next time you try to rope 
in a sucker, Danforth. They let me off 
too easy—it was a dead give-away. 

“You were to go in and buy the vase; 
you came out with a wild yarn about 
the vase being worth two thousand 
lollars. I knew that I’d tossed the dia- 
mond in the vase; I knew that the dia- 
mond was worth at least five thousand 
dollars; therefore it was the simplest 
thing in the world to imagine that I 
would hotfoot it to the bank and steal 
a couple of thousand dollars so that 
we could buy the vase. And, of course, 
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when we did buy the vase we would 


find no diamond there. I couldn’t have 
squealed, for I was trying to steal a 
diamond. All I could have proved, even 
if I had dared let out a yelp, was that 
I’d been tricked at my own game.” 

Sure Thing Danforth gave the bank 
teller a grudging look of admiration. 

“Say, kid,” he admitted, “you ain’t 
the bonehedd you look to be. And so 
you were stringing me all the time—just 
for the fun of the thing.” 

“Oh, not exactly for the fun of the 
thing,” replied Matthews meaningly. 
“My guess is that when you go back 
to Gorski’s shop to report that the 
sucker failed to nibble at your bait, you 
will find him throwing a few fits, for 
——" He paused tantalizingly, and 
Danforth stared at him in agonized sus- 
pense. 

“Yes? Go on!” Danforth 
manded hoarsely. 

“For,” went on Justin Matthews, 
“when he goes to remove the five thou- 
sand dollar diamond from that blue vase 
he will find—a paste imitation, nothing 
more.” 

“But,” said Danforth, “you left the 
paste one on the counter; you ig 

“Only one of the paste imitations, 
Danforth; I had a second one made by 
my friend who is a clerk in the jewelry 
store. I flipped one of the imitations 
into the case and left the other one on 
the counter. As for the genuine—it 
was under my tongue. I’ve got it in 
my pocket right now—and that’s why I 
don’t care to spend two thousand dol- 
lars for the blue vase.” 


com- 
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Sure Thing Danforth grew pale with 
rage. “Why, you crook, I'll have you 
pinched, and ai 

“And have the police find out that 
your business is getting suckers to bite 
on that new and clever get-rich-quick 
scheme of yours? Oh, I don’t think you 
will, Danforth. If Charley Mason 
wasn’t in such a bad scrape, I'd trot 
right down to the police station and 
tell ‘em the whole story, but, as you 
said, prison’s a rotten place, and I need 
the money that this sparkler will sell 
for.” 

“You—you low-down double-crosser 
—you-———” sputtered Danforth. 

“T’ve only double-crossed the double 
crosser; you're quite a little double- 
crosser yourself, Danforth. Much 
obliged for getting Charley and me out 
of a bad scrape—and for giving me the 
only taste of adventure I’ve ever had.” 

Sure Thing Danforth watched Justin 
Matthews as the young teller made his 
way briskly into the bank. Then he 
turned sadly down the street, but he did 
not go in the direction of Nathan 
Gorski’s shop. 

“T don’t dare,” he muttered. “Gorski 
wouldn’t ever believe it was on the level. 
He’d swear that the kid and I had 
double-crossed him.” 

His hands, plunged deep into his 
pockets, came in contact with the two 
hundred in bills that Matthews had 
given him. “Well, the kid left me these 
two hundred bucks, anyhow,” he mur- 
mured. “I’m lucky at that; it'll get me 
out of town. Huh! Is that kid a 
crook, or ain’t he? Hanged if I can 
figure it out.” 
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ENGLISH COURT TRADITIONS UPSET BY WOMEN 


A WOMAN juror serving in a libel case in London recently astounded the 
spectators in the courtroom by knitting while listening to the evidence pre- 


sented. 


The judge and barristers held to the traditions of the king’s bench 


and appeared wearing the black gowns and the wigs so long associated with 


the law in Engtand. 


Instead of wearing clothes all of a somber color another 


woman juror violated custom by including a light-blue jumper in her costume. 
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& Edgar Wallace 


Author of ‘‘Jack o’ Judgment,’’ etc. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GHREWD Larry Holt of Scotland Yard is 


given Diana Ward as an assistant to help him to un 


ravel the strange murder of Gordon Stuart, who disappeared from the Macready Theater, and was 


tound dead on the ‘Thames Embankment, 


Clews, such as a sleeve link in the dead man’s clutch, a roll of paper written in Braille, the 
anguage of the blind, and a will on the back of the man’s evening shirt, leaving everything to his 


only daughter, Clarissa,” 


of whose birth the detectives find no record, complicate the mystery. 


rhe roll of Braille paper is afterward stolen from Scotland Yard by Fanny Weldon, who im 


personates 
despite his affliction, 
While investigating a 


blind asylum, the former abode of Blind Jake, 


Jhinna Ward, and is in the pay of Blind Jake, a man of great strength and brutality, 


Larry Holt meets the 


Reverend Dearborn, the blind superintendent, who wrote the play produced at the Macready Theater. 
A pawnbroker informs Larry Holt that be has a pair of sleeve links just Mke the one held as a 


w, but on his return he tinds they have 
owner tallies with Slick Fred, an elusive crook, 
Holt tinds be has disappeared. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WOMAN WHO DREW THE INSUR- 
ANCE MONEY. 
"M a puzzled man, Diana 


Ward,” Larry Holt said, with 
a pucker on his brow. 

The girl stopped working, 
her fingers poised above the keys of the 
typewriter; then she swung round in 
her chair. 





“The case is growing a little clearer 
to me,” she said quietly. 

“I wish to Heaven it would 
clearer to me,” grumbled Larry. “Here 
is the situation. Let me recapitulate.” 
He ticked off the points on the fingers 
of one hand and leaned back in his 
chair. “A rich Canadian who comes 
io London apparently to visit the grave 
of his deserted wife and child is mur- 
dered after seeing a play at the Mac- 
ready Theater. The author of that play 


grow 


John Dearborn, who admittedly 
rites the worst trash that has ever 
been seen on the stage. But that 
doesn’t make him a murderer. And, 


moreover, he is a respectable clergyman 
engaged in a great humanitarian work 
among the blind. The murdered Stuart 


been stolen 
who is going straight. 


The pawnbroker’s description of the former 
On looking up bis address, 


leaves, written on the inside of his shirt 
front, a will leaving the whole of his 
property to a daughter, who apparently 
has no existence so far as we can dis- 
cover. Certain clews are found, one a 
piece of Braille writing, another a 
black enamel and diamond sleeve link 
which is found in the dead man’s hand. 
The Braille writing is stolen from Scot- 
land Yard, the sleeve links, when they 
fall into the possession of Slick Fred 
and are pawned by him for security, 
are regarded by some person or per- 
sons unknown, as being of such impor- 
tance that a burglary is committed at 
the pawnbroker’s shop in which they 
are pledged, with no other object, | 
should imagine, than to recover those 
links. Moreover, the agent of the 
enemy proceeds first to attempt your 
abduction, then the murder of Fanny 
Weldon, who committed the burglary 
at Scotland Yard, which is understand- 
able, and then the destruction of Slick 
Fred, which is also within my under- 
standing. Asa matter of fact, the only 
inexplicable point in the whole case,” he 
said with a smile, “is their attempt to 
kidnap you.” 
She nodded. 
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“That is a mystery to me, too,” she 
confessed. 

“We have now discovered,” 
Larry, ticking off the point on another 
finger, “that Stuart was heavily insured 
at the office of Doctor Judd of the 
Greenwich Insurance Co, Doctor Judd 
makes no the fact that this 
insurance was collected.” 

“Have you seen Doctor Judd?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“T have telephoned to him,” he said, 
“and I am seeing him this morning. 
Perhaps you will come along with me 
—we can our visit to the 
Home until this afternoon.” 

He saw her face brighten up. 

“You like to be in this game, don’t 
you?” he queried, smiling. 

“T think it’s wonderfully fascinat- 
ing,” she replied, “‘and I like to be close 
to things. I had a feeling yesterday 
that you thought I wasn’t keen.” 

Larry blushed guiltily. 

“It was only for a second,” he ad- 
mitted, “and it was very unworthy, and, 
after all, why should you elect to work 
all hours of the day.” 

“Because I want to see the murderer 
of Gordon Stuart brought to justice,” 
she answered steadily, and Larry ex- 
perienced a little thrill. 

Doctor Judd expected one visitor, 
and was to all appearances surprised 
agreeably when Larry’s companion 
came into the big managing director’s 
office on Bloomsbury Pavement. 

“This is Doctor Judd. My secretary, 
Miss Ward,” introduced Larry. ‘Miss 
Ward has a very excellent memory, and 
it may be necessary for me to have a 
shorthand note of our talk.” 

“T should prefer that,” Doctor Judd 
replied. Yet he seemed ill at ease in 
the presence of the girl. If Larry no- 
ticed this fact, it did not alter his 
plans. 

“IT am glad you have come,” said 
Doctor Judd slowly. “I wanted to talk 





said 


secret of 


postpone 


to you about the man with whom you 
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saw me the first time we met. I am 
afraid that you received an altogether 
wrong impression, though as to this I 
cannot blame you, for the man is a dis- 
reputable scoundrel. Have you seen 
him lately ?”’ 

“T have neither seen nor heard of 
him for weeks,” said Larry untruth- 
fully, and the girl found that she had 
to exercise all her self-control to pre- 
vent her looking up in surprise. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “we can talk 
about that at some other time. Do vou 
mind my smoking, Miss Ward?” She 
shook her head with a smile. “I am 
an inveterate smoker of cigarettes,” 
said the doctor. 

He laughed, and he had a very hearty 
and pleasant laugh. It was a gurgle 
of genuine merriment which was so in- 
fectious that Diana found herself smil- 
ing in sympathy. The doctor lit a ciga- 


” 


rette, then took a folder from his desk 
and opened it. 
“Here are the policies,” he said. 


“You will notice that they are made 
payable to a nominee who shall be 
afterward named. That authorization 
came to us on the day of Stuart’s death. 
I will show it to you presently. The 
matter was not brought to my attention 
until yesterday morning when my clerk 
reminded m¢ 
policies. Simultaneously we received a 
demand for the money, accompanied by 
a certificate of death—or rather, a copy 
of the certificate issued by the coroner.” 

“Which can be obtained for about 
five shillings,” said Larry, and Doctor 
Judd inclined his head. 

“It was sufficient,” he said quietly, 
“and at any rate, when the legatees 
called there was no reason in the world 
why I should not pay the money, and 
that payment was made.” 
was it paid? J] 


that we had issued these 


“How 3 
check ?” 

“By open check, at the lady’s re- 
quest.” 


“At 


y cash or 


the lady's?” said Larry and 























Diana together, for she had been sur- 
prised into this ejaculation. 

Doctor Judd looked at her with a 
little smile and rubbed his hands glee- 
fully. 

“T like a secretary who takes a keen 
interest in affairs,” he chuckled. 

“But who was the lady?’ asked 
Larry. 

The doctor took two slips of paper 
from the folder and laid one before the 
detective. 

“Here is the receipt,” he said. “You 
see it is for five hundred thousand dol 
lars.” 

Larry took up the paper and exam- 
ined it. It was signed “Clarissa 
Stuart !”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHEN DIANA FAINTED. 


ARRY could not believe his eyes. 

He handed the slip to the girl, but 

she had already seen the signature over 
his shoulder. 

“Clarissa Stuart?” 
“Do you know her?” 

“Never heard of her before,” said the 
doctor cheerfully. “But she was the 
person nominated to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the policy.” 

“What is she like?” asked Larry 
after a pause. 

Doctor Judd was lighting a fresh 
cigarette from the glowing end of an- 
other, and he threw the butt into the 
fireplace before he replied. 

“Young, pretty, fashionably dressed,” 
he said briefly. 

“Did she seem—distressed at all?” 

“Not at all,” said the doctor. ‘On 
the contrary, she was rather amusing.” 

They looked at one another, Diana 
Ward and Larry Holt, and there was 
blank astonishment in each pair of eyes. 

“Did this lady give any address?” 

“Why, yes,” and he went to the file 
to get the missive. “I can’t find it,’ he 
said as he returned. I must have lost 
it. As I told you I offered her an open 


he said slowly, 
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check. She seemed a little perturbed 
at first. She did not want a check; so 
I sent my clerk to the bank to draw 
the money, and when he brought it 
back I delivered it to her.” 

“So it was in cash?” said Larry. 

“Literally it was in cash I paid her,” 
said Doctor Judd. 

“You have never seen her before?” 
persisted Larry. 

Doctor Judd shook his head. 

‘She came from nowhere so far as | 
am concerned,” he said. “She was un- 
doubtedly the daughter of Mr. Stuart. 
She showed references and identifica- 
tion papers, and I have no reason to 
disbelieve her word.” 

Larry and the girl were out in the 
street again before he spoke to the girl. 

“Judd’s story seems a little 
plausible to me,” he said as he ushered 
the girl into waiting taxi. “Three hun- 
dred and four Nottingham Place,” to 
the taxi driver. 

The girl agreed with him, then asked 
in surprise: “Where are we going?” 

“We're going to the lodgings that 
Stuart had,” replied Larry. “I left the 
investigation at that point to Detective 
Harvey, and he is a particularly thor- 
ough man, but he may have missed 
something. Surely, if Gordon Stuart 
learned on the day of his death that he 
had another daughter he must have had 
some visitor?” 

“Do you think the girl saw him?” 
asked Diana quickly. “Clarissa, I 
mean.” 

“It is possible,” replied Larry, “but 
that is to be discovered.” 

No. 304 Nottingham Place was a big 
and sedate-looking mansion, of the type 
which is patronized by rich American 
visitors, and Larry and his companion 
were shown into a comfortable draw- 
ing-room. A few minutes after, a little 





too 


lady with white hair came in. 

“Mrs. Portland, isn’t it?” said Larry. 
“My name is Holt. 
land Yard.” 


IT am from Scot- 
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A look of dismay came to the lady’s 
face. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, evidently dis- 
tressed, “I did hope that the police had 
finished with me. It gets this house 
such a bad name, and I've already suf- 
fered in consequence. The poor gentle- 
man committed suicide, didn’t he? 
Why he should I don’t know,” she said, 
shaking her head. “I have never seen 
him so cheerful as he was the night 
just before he went to the theater. As 
a rule he was so glum and sad that it 
depressed me to see him,” 

“Cheerful before he 
theater?” said Larry quickly. 
usually so?” 

She nodded. 

“Had he any visitors in the after- 
noon ?” 

“None, sir,” replied the lady, and a 
shade of disappointment crept over 
Larry’s face. ‘None at all. I told 
your detective officer who called that he 
never received visitors. He had been 
out in the afternoon, and I must con- 
fess that he came back a little before 
we expected him. We had a scrub 
woman in, and she was making his 
room tidy, and the first I knew about 
his room was when I passed his door 
and I heard him having a long conver- 
sation with somebody.” 

“Who was the somebody?” 
Larry, and the landlady smiled. 

“Tt was the scrub woman,” she said. 
“A woman I used to get in to do odd 
jobs. I thought it was extraordinary, 
because he never spoke to anybody.” 

“How long was the woman with 
him?” asked Larry. 

“Nearly an hour,” was the surpris- 
ing reply. 

“An hour?” said Larry. “He was 
talking with a scrubwoman for an 
hour? What did he talk about?” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know. I remember it well, 
because the woman left without draw- 
ing her wages. In fact, she must have 


went to the 
“Un- 


asked 


gone straight out after leaving Mr, 
Stuart’s room—and she never came 
back.” 

Larry frowned. 

“That is important,” he said. 
you tell Detective Harvey ?” 

“No, sir,” said the lady in surprise, 
“T didn’t think it was worth while re- 
porting a little domestic incident like 
that. He asked me if Mr. Stuart had 
had any visitors and I replied truth- 
fully that he had not.” 

“What was the woman’s name?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the landlady. 
“We used to call her Emma. I am 
surprised she didn’t come back, because 
she left her wedding ring here. She 
used to take it off before she started 
scrubbing. It is a peculiar ring for a 
woman of her position—half platinum 
and half gold, and—— Catch that 
young lady, sir,” she said suddenly. 

Larry turned quickly and caught the 
girl as she fainted. 


“Did _ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

MAN WHO WAS DEAF, 

H= carried Diana Ward to a 
and laid her down, and presently 
she opened her eyes. 

“T am an awful idiot,” she said, try- 
ing to rise, but he laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“You must lie there a little while. 
What is the trouble?” 

“The room is a little close, I think,” 
she said. 

The room was stuffy. Larry had 
noticed it when he came in, and, as the 
landlady pulled up the window, she 
apologized. 

“T’m always telling the servants to 
keep this room aired and they never 
do,” she said. “It’s like a furnace. I 
am very sorry.” 

Larry had seen many fainting 
women, but never before had such a 
phenomenon occasioned him so much 
alarm. 


THE 


sofa 
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“J don’t remember doing such a 
stupid thing before,” said the girl, at 
last sitting up. 

“You had better go home,” 
said solemnly. 

She was still very white, but the cup 
of tea which the landlady brought in, 
revived her. 

“I’m not going home,” 
firmly. “Il am going with 
fodd’s. You promised me I should, 
and as soon as I get into the air | shall 
be all right. If you were to take me 
a drive round Regent’s Park—it’s quite 
near—I should be as well as ever.” 

lhey made the slow round of the 
outer circle and the color came back 
to her face. 

“\Wasn’t it this morning you told me 
I was overdoing it?” Larry asked, smil- 
“My young friend, you are in 
langer of a breakdown.” 


Larry 


she said 


you oO 


ng 
is. 


She shook her head. 

“T shall be very hurt if you insist 
upon that. I am not so stupid that I 
would go on if I wasn’t fit,’ she said. 
“That undignified collapse into your 
arms will not occur again. Besides,” 
she said mischievously, “if I am liable 
to having a fit on the mat, don’t you 
think it would be better if you were 
with me than if I were by myself in 
my room?” 

“There’s something in that,” said 
arry. “But I’m not so sure that visit- 
ing Todd’s is the best way of spending 
an afternoon. It’s very smelly and the 
ights are not quite pleasant.” 

‘They me,” she 
vered quietly. please let 


T 


will not an- 


me 


Worry 


“Please, 


reached over and took her hand 


d she did not resist this attention. 


1 -4 
L salad. 


Diana,” he 


‘4 
riont 


now his own flustered feelings 
had calmed, and he remembered that 
e had not asked to see the novel wed- 
( ring of Emma, the scrubwoman. 
‘or had he made the inquiries which 
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he would have made but for the dra- 
matic interruption of Diana’s collapse. 

He drove the girl back to Piccadilly 
and they lunched together, and then 
they went on to Scotland Yard. In 
the restaurant he had telephoned to 
Harvey, and Harvey had renewed the 
distress of Mrs. Portland by another 
visit. He was waiting for Larry at 
The Yard in Room 47 when they re- 
turned. 

“T’ve traced Enima,” he said, and his 
tone was so serious that Larry knew 
that he was not wrong in giving im- 
portance to the interview which the 
scrubwoman had with Stuart. “She 
lives, or lived, in Camden Town,” said 
Harvey. “She lodges with an army 
pensioner and his wife.” 

“Well, have you seen her?” 

“No, sir, I haven’t seen her. 
no longer there,” said Harvey. 
has not been home since the night fol- 
lowing the Stuart murder.” 

Larry made a little grimace. 

“That is the real end and the real 
clew of this crime,” he said. “Emma 
the scrubwoman is going to supply us 
with a considerable amount of informa- 
tion. Did she take away her things 
from her lodgings?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” replied Harvey. “That is 
the curious circumstance. The woman 
neither told her friends that she was 
leaving, nor did she take any of her 
clothing or her belongings with her.” 

“Put her on the list,” said Larry, 
“and warn all stations. No news of 
‘Blind Jake?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor Fred?” 


She’s 
“She 


“No,- Sif,’ 

‘To the already overburdened vigi- 
lance of the metropolitan constabulary 
said Larry with a smile, 
‘we will add the name of Miss Clarissa 
Stuart. Young, pretty, and smartly 
dressed, probably staying in a first-class 
hotel, Put a comb through those places 


—poor chaps,” 


‘ 
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where a woman of wealth is likely to 
be and report.” 

Harvey lifted his hat and went out, 
and Larry walked slowly to his desk 
and stood for a while looking down at 
it disapprovingly. 

“] don’t know why I am given a table 
in this office,” he said. “I never sit at 
it.” Nevertheless he dropped down in 
his chair and glanced across at the girl. 
“Well, Miss Ward,” he said, “you have 
a further mystery to add to the others, 
Emma has disappeared as unexpectedly 
as Slick Fred or as Stuart, and the 
man who persuaded Emma to go was 
the man who nearly persuaded Mrs. 
Weldon to depart this life.” 

“Blind Jake?” she asked. 

“That is the lad,” he replied. “A ter 
rible figure. T can’t think of him with- 
out a shudder.” 

“What a confession for a detective 
to make!” she said scoffingly. “Of 
course you can think of him—he’s 
human!” 

“And a very sore human, too,” and 
Larry smiled, “Slick Fred was fairly 
useful with a knife in the old days, 
too.” 

“Do you think 
him?” sMe asked. 

He shook his head. 

‘*No, Fred has gone into hiding. 
He’s gone because he’s afraid they'll 
catch him.” 

“Then he is not in with them?” 

“Fred?” He laughed. “Not Fred. 
Fred’s a lone wolf and plays a lone 
hand. He preys upon the virtuous and 
the One of his many 
boasts is that he has never been a mem- 
ber of a gang, and I daresay that is 
why he has so far escaped, or partially 
escaped, the consequence of his ras- 
cality. He is in London,” he said mus- 
ingly, “and I have an idea we shall 
see him again very soon.” 

How soon he could not guess, 

He worked for an hour, and seemed 
oblivious both to Diana’s presence and 


they have caught 


wicked alike. 


the looks she shot across at him— 
glances which were intended to remind — 
him that he was taking her to Todd's, 

He covered sheet after sheet of 
paper, for it was his practice to write 
down his cases in narrative form, dove- 
tailing the cause to the They 
were curious-looking documents, these 


effect. 


“statements” of his, abounding in mar- 
ginal notes 
Presently he finished writing, dropping 
the last sheet and slipping the paper 
into a drawer. Then he got up and 
stretched himself. He walked to the 
window and looked out. It was late 
afternoon and he could glimpse a won- 
derful picture of the Thames Embank- 
ment, a vista of blue bridges spanning 
a leaden stream, of dim spires looming 
through the eastern haze, of a long line 
of green where the trees shaded the 
broad sidewalk, of chocolate-colored 
street cars that flashed to and 


and interlinear corrections, 


fro—a 


fragment of London, recognizable even 
to those who had never seen the great 


or throbbed to its ceasele 


city 
tions. 

Larry Holt scratched his nose un- 
romantically and turned a dubious look 
to the waiting girl. 

“If you still want to go to Todd’s 
I'll take you,” he said. ‘This is the 
hour I’d promised myself the pleasure 
of a visit.” 

A car took them to the end of Lis- 
som Grove, and they walked down 
Lissom Lane, which was a cul-de-sac 
opening from the bigger thoroughfare. 
Two plain-clothes police officers, who 
were waiting, joined them, and the 
party stepped to the side of the street 
opposite that on which the Home was 
situated. 

“What is the place next door?” asked 
Larry, nodding to a black-looking house 
with shuttered windows. 

“It used to be a laundry,” said the 
policeman. “There’s a yard and a shed 
at the back.” 

“Laundry?” said the girl thought- 
























fully. “Do you remember that it was 
a laundry wagon that was outside my 
flat the night they tried to carry me 
off ?” 

“So it was!” exclaimed Larry. 

“It couldn’t have been this laundry, 
miss,” said the policeman. “It has not 
been doing business for twelve months. 
They went bankrupt, and somebody 
bought up the business, but it doesn’t 
seem to have made a start yet.” 

“Those gates lead to the yard, I pre- 

said Larry, pointing. 
Yes, sir. I haven’t seen a motor 
truck come out of there and I don't 
even know that they have one,” said 
the policeman. “But nowadays, when 
there are so many motor vehicles about, 
is impossible to keep track of them.” 
Larry went up the steps and knocked 
at the door, and the same little old 
man opened. 

“Four people!” he cried. “All 
strangers! What do you want?” 

“T want to see Mr. Dearborn,” said 
Larry. 

“Oh, yes, sir, you were the gentle- 
man that came on Sunday morning at 
six a. m.,” said the little man, and went 
pattering down the long passage. 
“Come this way!” he bawled. “All 
of you. Four of them, sir!” 

The Reverend John Dearborn came 
out of his study and ushered them in. 

“Mr. Holt? I think I recognized 
your voice,” he said. His little dictat- 
ing machine was spinning, and there 
was a thick pad of typed manuscript 
on his table. He put his hand lovingly 
upon it as he passed to his chair, “I 
have a gentleman who comes in to read 
for me in the evening,” he said, as 
though guessing Larry’s thoughts 
“Now what is the object of to-night’s 
visit?” he asked. “Have you found 
your Blind Jake?” 

“T have met him without finding 
him,” replied Larry grimly. “I merely 
want to see over the house. I have 
brought a lady with me.” 
5D—ps 


sume ?” 
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“How interesting!” said the Rever- 
end John Dearborn, rising. 

The girl held out her hand instine- 
tively and the man took it. 

“T shall be most happy to show you 
around. You have some other 
friends ?” 

Larry introduced them, and together 
they went up the stairs, John Dearborn 
leading the way. 

“We will start at the top of the house 
this time,” he said humorously. “Our 
friend Lew is still in his cubicle.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to keep a man 
here who is not quite right in his 







=) 


head 

“He is very weak,” said John Dear- 
born, “and I haven’t the heart to send 
him to the infirmary. I fear that I 
must do so sooner or later.” 

Larry had the girl by his side on 
the landing, and lowering his voice he 
asked : 

“Do you want to see this old man? 
He is rather He did not finish 
his sentence. 

“IT want to see him—yes,” she said 
“You forget that I was nurse in an 
institute for the blind.” 

Dearborn led the way to the cubicle. 
No lights shone, though there were elec- 
tric globes on every landing. The blind 
needed no lights, thought Larry. 

The old man in the cubicle lay 
quietly on his back, his hands folded 
He was no longer talking 





( 
patiently. 
and was, indeed, much calmer than 
when Larry had seen him last. 

“How are you to-day?” asked Larry. 

The man made no reply. It was the 
girl who laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der. 

“Are you feeling better?” she asked, 
and the man started round. 

“Who’s that? Is that you, Jim?” he 
asked. “Have you got my supper?” 

“Are you feeling better?” said Diana, 

“And bring me a mug of tea, will 
your” said Lew, and lay over on his 
back and resumed the same attitude of 
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resignation in which they had found 
him. 

The girl stooped and looked closely 
at the old man; and, sensing her pres- 
ence, he put up his hand and touched 
her face. 

“Is that a lady?” he said. 


And then Dearborn pressed past 
them and caught the man’s hand in his. 

“Are you better to-day, Lew?” he 
said, and the man winked. 

“All right, sir,” he replied. “I’m 
feeling fine, thank you.” 

Diana Ward walked out of the 


cubicle, her eyes fixed absently on 
space, and Larry joined her. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“That man is dead,” she said. 

“Dead?” he repeated in amazement. 
“Of course he’s not dead.” 

She nodded her head. 

“Diana, I don’t understand you,” 
said Larry. He thought for a moment 
that her fainting fit had affected her 
mind and that she was talking light- 
headedly. 

“Dead,” she repeated, and her voice 
had a passionate thrill which made him 
gasp. “As effectively dead as if he 
were lying cold and lifeless on that 
bed. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel!” 

John Dearborn and the detectives 
were still in the cubicle discussing the 
invalid, 

“What do 
asked. 

“Don’t you see? I’ve seen it happen 
once before,” she said in a low voice 
that shook. “There were little black 
marks on the man’s ear. Those are 
powder marks. He has ‘been deaf- 
ened.” 

“Deafened?” he whispered, still not 
grasping the significance of the revela- 
tion. 

“You told me something of what this 
man said when you saw him on Sun- 
day,” she said, speaking rapidly and 
almost in a whisper, “and now I see 
what has happened. This man has 


you mean, Diana?” he 
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had a shot gun discharged near both 
ears, and he is dead.” 

“But, I don’t understand.” 

“Do you realize,” she asked, and 
she spoke slowly now, “what it means 
to be blind and deaf?” 

Larry gasped as he eyed her in 
amazement. 

“That is what has happened to the 
man they call Lew. Somebody, who 
for their own purpose desire to spare 
his life, have made him incapable of 
testifying against them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” she said, “that he was the 
man who wrote the Braille message 
found in Gordon Stuart’s pocket. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


rik DISAPPEARANCE OF DIANA WARD, 


AS it guesswork? Was it sheer 
deduction? Was it  knowl- 
edge? These three questions flashed 
through Larry’s mind, but before he 
could ask her any further questions, 
John Dearborn had come from the 
cubicle and was feeling his way down 
the stairs. 

On the next landing he opened the 
door of a dormitory which Larry had 
seen before. It consisted of three 
rooms which had been knocked into one 
at some previous period. 

Obedient to Larry’s instructions, the 
two detectives did not follow the party 
in. One strolled down and took his 
place on the lower landing; the other 
sat upon the stairs that led to the 
cubicles above and waited. 

“Is it light?” asked Dearborn as he 
walked into the inner room. 

“Quite light,” said Larry. 

“IT am told there is rather a good 
view from this window,” said Dear- 
born, and pointed unerringly to a view 
which was neither picturesque nor ex- 
tensive. 

Larry did not reply. It was possibly 
a polite fiction that the views from the 
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home were lovely, and he did not desire 
to hurt, even in the slightest degree, 
the man who was so proud of a pros- 
pect which included six roofs and a 
hundred chimney pots. 

“Is the window closed? 
is,” said John Dearborn, 
open it for me?” 

Larry pulled up the noisy sash and 
a breath of cool, sweet air came into 
the stuffy dormitory. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Dearborn. 
‘Now, perhaps the young lady——” 

Larry was looking about the room. 
The girl was not in sight. He walked 
quickly to the door and the officer 

od up from the stairs on whicl 
he had been sitting. 

“Which way did Miss Ward go?” 

“She didn’t come out, sir,” said the 
“She went in the 





I think it 
“Will you 


on 


duty s 


surprise. 
you.” 


man in 
room with 
Larry stared at him. 
eer 


Didn’t come gut?” he repeated in 


amazement. “Are you sure?” 


“Absolutely sure.” 

He called to the man on the lower 
landing. 

“Did you see Miss Ward?” 

“No, sir,” said the officer, “she hasn’t 
come out of that door. I can see it 
plainly from here, and I haven't taken 
my eyes off it.” 

Larry went back into the room. It 
was empty. There were half a dozen 
plain iron beds, but there was no place 
of concealment save a cupboard which 
stood against the wall opposite the fire- 
place. He was in a panic, and his 
heart was beating wildly as no danger 
to himself could have made it beat. 

He pulled open the cupboard door. 
It was empty, except 
clothing which was hanging on a line of 
He flung these out and struck 
the back of the cupboard. lid 


for some old 
pegs. 


It was solid 


“Have you found the young lady?” 
asked Dearborn presently. 
“No, I 


have not,” said Larry 
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quickly. “Is there any other way out 
of this room but these doors?” 

The clergym:n shook his head. 

“No,” he said in astonishment. 
“Why do you ask? Oh, perhaps you 
are thinking we should have a means 
of egress in case of fire. We have been 
thinking over that matter——” 

Larry was white of face and he was 
trembling. He called in one of the po- 
lice officers. 

“You will remain in this room until 
you are relieved,” he said. Then he 
summoned the “Call Scotland 
Yard in my name and tell them I want 
twenty men here at 
There’s a constable on point duty at the 
end of Lissom Grove. Bring him her« 
and station him outside the house.” 

“What has happened?” 
the Reverend Dearborn 
“These are the only times when my) 
malady distresses me, when I feel that 
I cannot help.” 

“Perhaps it would be better if you 
went to your study,” said Larry gently. 
“T am afraid a crime has been com- 
mitted under my very eyes.” 

How could it have happened? He 
had heard no sound. He thought the 
girl was behind him. He knew she 
had gone into the room because he had 
pushed her in before him; he remem 
bered that distinctly. He remembered 
her turning to the left to inspect thi 
lower end of the room when he had 
gone to open the window—that was 
when it happened! 

When he had pulled up the window 


other. 


plain-clothes once. 


demanded 


anxiously. 


he had made a noise which had 
drowned any sound which may have 
eccurred at the farther end of the 


room, But it had all passed so quickly, 
and she had not left the room. 


He began a systematic examination 
of the walls, looking for secret door- 
ways. The coconut matting on 


floor was pulled up, but without result 
Diana Ward had disappeared as though 
an earthquake had swallowed her, as 
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though she had dissolved into minutest 
atoms and had floated out of the win- 
dow in invisible vapor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE LAUNDRY YARD. 


ARRY paced the dormitory, sick 
with fear, terrified as he had 
never been before. He had searched 
the house from roof to cellar, had ex- 
plored dusty and dark corners of which 
the occupants of Todd’s Home were 
unacquainted; but searchings and 
questionings produced nothing—noth- 
ing! 

Within half an hour a cordon of 
plain-clothes men had been drawn 
round the house, and Larry had been 
relieved from the dormitory and set 
free to conduct his search elsewhere. 

“There is no communication between 
this house and the next?” he had asked 
the clergyman. 

“None whatever,” said John Dear- 
born without hesitation. ‘In fact, some 
years ago the noise from the laundry 
was so great and disturbing to my men 
that I compelled the proprietors of the 
building to put up a new wall, a sort 
of inner lining, to deaden the sound. 
It is no longer in the occupation of the 
company,” he said. “They went bank- 
rupt, and the premises were taken over 
by a firm of provision merchants. I 
understand that they intended storing 
their goods in the laundry building.” 

“That is the small building one can 
see over the gates at the end of the 
yard?” said Larry. 

“That is so,” replied the superinten- 
dent. 

Larry went up to the door of the 
empty house and examined it carefully, 
and a sergeant from Scotland Yard 
made a close inspection. 

“T can tell you this, sir, that nobody 
has been in or out of this door for a 
very long time,” he said. 

Over the railings which inclosed a 
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narrow area they could see through the _ 
dusty windows into a room which was 
the quintessence of dinginess. It was 
quite bare and innocent of furniture, 
Larry felt his heart sinking with every 
minute that passed. If he should lose 
her, if he should lose her! 

Only then did he realize what this 
girl meant to him. She was a friend 
of less than a week, and yet all other 
matters and interests—friends, profes- 
sion, success—none of these meant any- 
thing to him, compared with that one 
slim girl. He would willingly have sac- 
rificed every prospect he had in life 
to hold her hand once more, or to ex- 
change with her a dozen words. In 
the power of Blind Jake! He reeled 
under the thought. It was maddening 
—grotesquely horrible! 

He pulled himself together with a 
jerk. He would go mad if he allowed 
his mind to dwell upon that hideous 
possibility. 

ut there was no time to think upon 
the Stuart case or its bearing on this 
disappearance. All his energy and 
agony of endeavor were concentrated 
upon one object, one discovery—Diana 
Ward. 

He climbed over the wooden gates 
and explored the yard of the laundry; 
and here he found something which set 
his eyes on the trail again. There were 
wheels tracks, and they were compara- 
tively new. The tracks of a motor car, 
possibly two cars. He looked round 
the littered yard for a garage and saw 
a black-looking door which had the ap- 
pearance of closing some such build- 
ing. 

Sergeant Harvey, who had followed 
him over the gate, tried a pick lock on 
the door and after two attempts suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the bolt of the 
lock. The doors were fixed on slides, 
and they went back easily and noise- 
lessly, almost at a touch. 

“They have been used recently,” said 
Larry. 

















There were two cars in the garage— 
a long-bonneted limousine and a small 
motor truck. Larry walked in, and 
there was light enough to see for the 
day had not yet failed. 

“Look!” cried Larry suddenly, point- 
ing to the hood of the motor truck. 

It had been newly painted; but 
clearly underneath the white paint 
which covered it was the faint impres- 
sion of a word, badly and awkwardly 
painted by an amateur hand—the word 
“laundry.” 

“Do you remember, Harvey, Miss 
Ward telling us that there was a laun- 
dry truck outside her flat the night they 
tried to abduct her? If she can iden- 
He stopped suddenly 
she were 


tify this——” 
a twinge of pain. If 
there to identify anything! 

The limousine had recently been 
cleaned, and he took the precaution of 
jotting down the numbers of both cars. 
It might be, of course, that these ma- 
chines were the legitimate property of 
the new owners of the building, and 
had been engaged only in perfectly in- 
nocent business. It might have been a 
coincidence that such a car was wait- 
ing in the Charing Cross Road the night 
Blind Jake tried to abduct the girl. 

He closed the doors, and Harvey 
locked them. 

“Phone these numbers through to 
The Yard,” said Larry. “Ask the reg- 
istration department to identify them!” 

Harvey went off and Larry was left 
alone in the yard. He went again to 
the wheel tracks. They had been made 
that morning, for a shower of rain 
had fallen in the night, and the new- 
ness of the markings was obvious, 

He walked along to the laundry 
building proper—a yew erection of 
brick, with eae windows. 
Here, too, was a sliding door, and on 
the stone steps leading up was a foot- 
mark. He bent suddenly to look at the 
print. 

Larry, in moments of excitement, 
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was wont to act jerkily. And now his 
movements to an observer would seem 
sudden and unexpected. As he bent 
his head 

“Plok!” 

It was a sound like a cork being dis- 
charged from a gaseous champagne 
bottle, only a little louder, a litt.e more 
metallic. There was an = answering 
crash-near at hand, a splinter of wood 
fell upon Larry’s neck, and he jumped 
up with a start. A panel of the door 
was smashed as by a bullet. If he had 
not dropped his head at that moment 
to examine the foot print—Sunm 
would have stopped the morning 
papers! That, strangely enough, was 
the first thought that struck him. 

Larry looked round quickly; he had 
recognized the sound as soon as he had 
heard it. There had been no report, 
but he fired at with a rifle 
or pistol fitted with a Maxim silencer. 
He had heard that “plok” before. [lis 
keen eyes ranged the windows of the 
building behind for a sign of smoke, 
but whatever there might have been 
must have been instantly dissipated. 
Then he noticed for the first time that 
the dormitory whence the girl had dis- 
appeared commanded a view of the 
yard. He saw the open window, and 
with his exact sense of topography | 
cated the No other 
fired and he crossed the yard, keeping 
his eyes upon the backs of the 
houses, ready to drop at the first flash 
of a rifle. 

Harvey, on his way back, had opened 
a wicket in the bigger gate, and Larry 
stepped out into the street in a thought- 
ful frame of mind. He went straight 
back to the Home. The blind hawkers 
who used the home were beginning to 
arrive. They came in ones and two 
tapping their way with their iron-shod 
sticks, and as they passed him on their 
way to the common room, a local of- 
ficer identified them. 

“They’re all good citizens, eh?” said 
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Larty. ‘None of them are on the crime 
index?” 

“None, sir,” said the man. “They’re 
all quite law-abiding people, and we’ve 
never had a complaint against any of 
them.” 

Larry went up to the dormitory 
whence he believed the shot had been 
tired. To his surprise, the door was 
locked and the officer was on duty out- 
side. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked sternly. 

“The superintendent sent a message 
up, telling me that you wished to see 
me, sir,’ said the detective. ‘I went 
down and found that he had sent no 
such message. When I came back the 
door was locked.” 

“From the inside?” asked Larry. 

‘Apparently, sir. There is no key in 
the lock.” 

“Who brought the message?” 

“The little fellow who opens the door 
of this place.” 

“IT know him,” Larry nodded. 
“What explanation did he give?” 

“He said that somebody with the 
superintendent’s voice told him to go 
upstairs with the message.” 

“Stand on one side,” said Larry and 
with his foot kicked open the door. 

The room was empty, but he sniffed. 

“A rifle has been fired in here, prob- 
ably when you were downstairs,” he 
said. “You understand that you are 
not to leave this room unless I or De- 
tective Harvey come to you and bring 
a man to take your place.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the crestfallen 
worker. 

“But in the circumstances I’m not 
blaming you,” interrupted Larry with a 
faint smile. ‘We are dealing with an 
extraordinary gang, and they will use 
extraordinary methods—you cannot be 
expected to meet every move as it 
comes, let alone anticipate what their 
next will be.” 

There was no doubt that the rifle had 
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been fired in this room; he could smell — 
the exploded cordite; and proof came 
when he found, under the bed near the 
window, the exploded shell of a car- 
tridge. He descended to the superin- 
tendent’s office and found the Reverend 
John Dearborn a little perturbed. 

“How long do you intend keeping 
your men here, Mr. Holt?” he asked, 
“Some of my fellows want to go to 
their dormitory to sleep.” 

“T am keeping my men here until I 
get some proof that Miss Ward is not 
on the premises,” said Larry shortly, 
“and until I have found the gentleman 
who shot at me from the very dormi- 
tory in which she disappeared.” 

“Shot at you?” said the other in sur- 
prise. “You don’t mean——” 

“T mean just what I say,” said Larry. 
“Forgive me if I am brusque. While 
you were talking to the detective who 
had been brought downstairs by a ruse, 
I was shot at from that room and the 
door was locked.” 

“Tt is most amazing,” said the Rev- 
erend John, shaking his head. “I can- 
not imagine a situation more trying to 
myself or more exciting for you.” 

“Exciting,” repeated Larry and 
laughed bitterly. “There will be excite- 
ment all right,” he added grimly, “but 
it will come later, when I have un- 
raveled this tangle.” 

And then his mordant 
serted itself. 

“You should put this situation into 
one of your plays, Mr. Dearborn,” he 
said, and he thought he saw the color 
come to the man’s pale face. 

“That is quite an idea,” replied the 
superintendent thoughtfully, “and I 
thank you for it. Have you ever seen 
any of my plays?” 

“No, I have not seen them,” said 
Larry, “but I am going at the first op- 
portunity to pay a visit to the Mac- 
ready.” 

The superintendent shook his head. 

“T sometimes think,” he said, “that 
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they are not as good as some of my 
friends think they are, and I am dis- 
appointed that you have not seen one. 
But they go on producing them, and 
money comes in for the Home.” 

“Who pays the cost of production?” 
asked Larry curiously. He welcomed 
any diversion from the overwhelming 
misery of his thoughts. 

“A gentleman who is interested in my 
work,” replied Mr. Dearborn. “I have 
never met him, but he has never refused 
to produce a play of mine. Sometimes 
I think he does so because he wishes to 
help this Home.” 

“Tle must have some good reason,” 
said Larry. 

Conversation flagged after this. Once 
a telephone buzzed, and the superinten- 
dent took up a receiver from his table 
and listened. 

“Yes, I think you had better,” he 
said, and hung up the receiver again. 
“A mundane question from the 
kitchen,” and he smiled. “I have tele- 
phones fitted all over the house so far 
as our means allow us,” he added. “It 
saves so many journeys.” 

Just then a deputation came from 
the common room with a grievance. 
The men of No. 1 dormitory wished 
to go into their sleeping places. Some 
of them made a practice of sleeping 
the clock round, and all of them, 
whether they wanted to retire at once 
or not, claimed their right to enter their 
dormitory. 

“You hear?” said the superintendent. 
“It is rather difficult for me.” 

Larry nodded. 

“They can have beds at the nearest 
hotel,” he said, “and I will pay for 
them. Or they can sleep somewhere 
else. I don’t mind the beds being taken 
out. But nobody occupies that room 
until Miss Ward is found.” 

He strolled out into the passage and 
walked to the common room. These 
poor men were entitled to an explana- 
tion, and he gave it, stating the case 
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fairly and simply, and there was a 
chorus of approval even from the most 
obstreperous. 

Searcely had he concluded his har- 
angue, when he heard a commotion up- 
stairs, and a cry, and leaped up the 
stairs two at a time. He got to the 
first landing and was turning when he 
saw a sight that brought his heart into 
his mouth. 

Walking slowly down the 
toward him was Diana Ward. Her 
blouse hung in rags, and the snowy 
white of her shoulders was visible. She 
carried in one hand a compact revolver, 
and on her white face was a smile of 
triumph. 

- For a second Larry looked at her 
and then leaped up the remaining stairs 
to meet her, and caught her in his arms. 

“My dear, my dear,” he said bro- 
kenly. “Thank Heaven you have come 
back to me!” 


stairs 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO DIANA. 


IANA WARD had strolled to the 
farther end of the dormitory and 

was feeling the texture of the rough 
sheets. The housewife instinct in her 
was a strong one, and her nurse’s train- 
ing had given her an additional inter- 
est in the means which were adopted to 
give comfort to these poor blind beg- 
gars—for beggars most of them were. 
She had heard the superintendent ask 
Larry to open the window, and she was 
watching idly, when the door of the 
cupboard behind her opened without a 
sound and a barefooted man crept out. 
The first thing that Diana knew was 
that something like a piece of wet 
chamois leather was over her face, and 
she was being lifted bodily. For a sec- 
ond she was paralyzed and in that sec- 
ond she had passed through the cup- 
board and the wall behind. Both doors 


fastened—for the back of the press, as 
Larry had suspected at first, was a door 
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that moved, pegs and all, outward. 
What he could not know was that it 
was literally a brick door. 

She heard its thud as it closed, and, 
wriggling her face clear of the wet 
leather she screamed. Again a hand 
that was big enough to cover the whole 
of her face, came over her mouth, and 
she was dragged along in the darkness ; 
another opened and she 
thrown in. There was a click and an 
light blazed from above, and 
she saw her captor and shrank back in 
terror. 

He was tall, bigger than any man 
she had seen. She guessed he was 
seven feet in height, and his breadth 
was in proportion. He was dressed in 
a shirt and a pair of trousers. His 
feet and his arms were bare, and she 
had no need to study that hairy fore- 
arm to appreciate its strength. It was 

massive as an average man’s thigh, 
and the muscles stood out in swathes. 
llis face was red and large and curi- 
y flat. 

His eyes, which did not move when 
he spoke, were of the palest blue, and 
a mane of gray hair swept back from 
his forehead and hung untidily behind. 
The mouth, heavy and gross, was cov- 
ered by a short, unkempt beard which 
was neither gray nor yellow but had 
something of each in its hue. His enor- 
mous ears stuck out from his head al- 
most at right angles, and she thought 
she had never seen so terrible a crea- 
ture in her life. 

“I'll let ye have a look at me so that 
yell know me again,” he said gloat- 
ingly. “Where’s your gun? Why 
don’t you fire it at poor Old Jake? He 
told you all about me, I'll bet!” 

She knew that he referred to Larry 
Holt, but made no reply. Her eyes 
were searching the room for some 
weapon, but the rough plastered walls 
were bare and there was not a stick of 
furniture in the place. The only win- 
dow was a long, narrow slip of tough- 
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ened glass near the ceiling, flanked on ~ 
each side by two wall ventilators. She 
searched her bag, but there was nothing 
there. She was even without hatpins, 
though they would be practically use- 
less against this brute. 

“Looking for something to kill me 
with, are you?” he said, smiling gro- 
tesquely. “I hear you! Now you sit 
down and be patient, young woman. 
There’s a good time coming, and no- 
body wants to hurt you.” 

He did not attempt to approach her, 
and she had that relief, but his next 
words told her that the real danger was 
but postponed. 

“Ye're pretty by all accounts,” and 
he chuckled. ‘And them as likes pretty 
ones might give the world for you. It’s 
a wonder to me that ‘they’ ain’t took 
lear, but ‘they’ haven’t any use 
for women or marriage and the like, so 
they’ve given ye to Old Jake.” 

He chuckled again and the girl went 
cold at the sound. He had a trick of 
pausing before and emphasizing “they” 
as though the word stood in capitals in 
his dark mind. 

“T can’t see ye, so prettiness don’t 
mean much to me, my little darling. 
And if your face was like hers’—he 
jerked his thumb to the ceiling—‘it 
wouldn’t make no difference to me.” 

“You'll never get out of this build- 
ing,” Diana said, realizing that it was 
best to show a bold attitude. “Mr. Holt 
is in the house next door, and by this 
time the place will be surrounded.” 

“There are ten ways out of the 
house,” he said contemptuously. 
“That’s why ‘they’ bought it. There’s 
a hole underneath the cellar where you 
can walk for miles, and nobody there 
to stop you but the rats. Rats are 
afraid of blind men.” 

There was the hint 
childlike simplicity that 
monstrous shape. 

“Sooner or later he will get you,” 
Diana reiterated quietly, and then, with 
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a sudden inspiration: “He has already 


got Lew.” 

He was on the point of leaving the 
room, and he spun round, his face 
working. 

“Lew!” he 
Lew!” 

Then he was silent, and the silence 
ended in a shout of laughter. 

“Lew will tell him a lot!” he said, 
“How’s he going to ask Lew for infor- 
mation when Lew doesn’t know where 
he is, or who he’s talking to? He can’t 
read or write. He’d have been dead, 
too,” he nodded sagely, “dead as a door 
nail, Lew would have been, for the 
dirty trick he played upon ‘them.’ He 
was the man who put the paper into 
the pocket of the feller ‘they’ croaked !”’ 

“We know that,” she said boldly and 
he seemed to be impressed. 

“You found that out, did your” he 
said. “But Lew didn’t tell ye. He'd 
have been dead, as dead as a door nail, 
Lew would, only ‘they’ didn’t want no 
dead men knocking about. Me and 
Lew carried him down the steps,” he 
said, nodding his great head. “I can 
tell you that, because I know the lor. 
I know the lor properly, I do. You 
can't tell Old Jake anything.” 

She was wondering what he meant 
by this boast of his knowledge of the 
law. 

“A wife can’t give evidence against 
her husband,” he said with a little leer. 
“That’s why I tell you all this, little 
darling.” 

“A wife!” she gasped, sick at the 
ghastliness of the suggestion. 

“Mrs. Jake Bradford,” he went on. 
“Bradford is my name, my darling, and 
you'll be married by his reverence, too, 
proper and in order.” 

“You fool!” she burst forth in her 
anger and fear. “Do you think any- 
body could marry me to a horror like 
you? Do you think I should stand 
Without protesting and telling all I 
know, by your side? You’re mad.” 


exclaimed. “He’s got 
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He bent his head forward and his 
voice came lower and lower as he 
spoke, until it was little more than a 
whisper. 

“There’s worse than me in_ this 
house,” he said slowly, “and maybe you 
won't mind me if you don’t see me, 
young lady. And you may be blind as 
I am, and deaf, too, like Lew.” He 
paused and she shrank back, holding 
on to the walls for support. ‘And 
dumb, if you’re going to talk,” he 
added in a sudden fury. “There's 
nothing I wouldn’t do to you if they 
told me to.” 

The door opened and closed. A key 
turned and a bolt was shot and look- 
ing up she saw he was gone and slid to 
the floor, half conscious, half fainting. 
Then with an effort she drooped her 
head low and felt the blood coming 
back, and presently she was able to 
stand, 

No power of will could stop her 
hands from shaking, and it was not until 
she had paced the room for ten min- 
utes that she came back to anything 
like normal. She knew that it was no 
idle threat this man had uttered. He 
would be merciless if his unknown su- 
periors gave the order. He would 
crush out the beauty of youth, the 
sweet senses of life without compunc- 
tion at the word from “them.” He 
would mutilate and torture, and pity 
would not come to him. She had to 
think clearly and think quickly. 

She went to the door, but she knew 
that escape that way was impossible. 
There was no chair by which she could 
reach the window, and she could not 
make her escape without even attract- 
ing attention through that slit of wall. 
There was nothing in the room but the 
electric light. 

She remembered Larry’s story of 
how this man had come toward him 
with his hands up, and how he had 
crushed the bulb in his powerful fist. 
He must be animal strong, she thought. 
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Wasn't there a danger of his being 
shocked by the electric current? 

At that thought she looked up 
quickly. The light had been fixed with- 
out any regard to appearance. The 
long wire came from the ceiling at one 
end of the room and was loosely tacked 
to the ceiling as far as the center, where 
it passed over a hook and hung down- 
ward, with a little tin reflector over the 
pear-shaped lamp. She reached for the 
lamp and turned it round. 

“Two hundred volts,” she 
ground upon the crystal glass. 

She tried to unhook the wire by 
throwing up the loose end, but it was 
some time before she succeeded, and at 
last the loose part fell and the lamp 
jerked to the floor and almost touched 
it. She caught the loose flex in her 
hand and pulled gently, and the thin 
wire brackets which held the flex fo the 
ceiling came away without any diff- 
culty. The switch was near the door, 
and she walked across and turned it 
off. Putting one foot upon the flex, 
near to-where it entered the aperture 
of the shade, she pulled with all her 
might and finally it snapped. 

She was in darkness, but her nimble 
fingers plucked at the loose end of the 
wire, and with her finger nails she 
cleared away the rubber casing which 
inclosed the tiny, threadlike strands of 


read, 


copper. Soon she had something that 
felt like a loose-haired broom in her 
hands, and she was satisfied. She 


thought she heard a noise in the pas- 
sage, and, running to the switch, turned 
the current on again. She groped in 
the half darkness for her bag and 
found it, took out her gloves and put 
them on, then felt gingerly for the 
hanging strands. She took them in her 
hands and held the “brush” before her, 
being careful not to touch one exposed 
strand. Pushing away the shade and 
the globe with her foot she waited in 
the center of the room, And then the 
door opened. 
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“Here I am again, dearie,” and her 
breath came quickly as she heard the 
door locked from the inside. Yoy 
think I’m a funny-looking fellow, don’t 
you?” 

For a time -he made no attempt to 
come near her. She could just see the 
shape of him by the evening light which 
filtered through that narrow window. 

“Tony missed him,” he said, by way 
of conveying information. “Missed 
him!” he said contemptuously. “If I'd 
had my eyes I’d have got the devil! I'd 
get him now with this little gun of 
mine, blind as I am if I could hear him 


move. but we'll have Holty yet, my 
darling. Then he’ll wish he was never 
born.” 


He lowered his voice, and said some- 
thing which was not intelligible to the 
girl. Then he seemed to recall the ob- 
ject of his visit. 

“Come to Old Jake, my dear,” he 
said, as he walked stealthily toward 
her, both of his huge arms outstretched. 
“Come, my pretty!” 

He was as quick as a cat, and one 
hand had gripped the shoulder of her 
blouse before she realized he was upon 
her—gripped and tore it from shoulder 
to hem. She threw herself back, and 
his other hand came up—and _ touched 
the outspread wire. With a yell that 
was half shriek, half roar, he fell back. 

“What did you do?” he asked sav- 


agely. “What did you do, you little 
devil? Did you knife me like that 
swine?” 


He was evidently feeling himself to 
discover an injury, and then he leaped 
at her, and this time the wire struck 
his face, and he fell to the ground like 
a log. 

She heard him stir. 

“What is it, what is it?’ he whim- 
pered. “I can’t see it! You oughtn'’t 
to treat an old blind man like that, you 
little . 

His hand shot out and caught her 
ankle, flinging her to the ground. But 
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in his face touched the electric wire, 
charged with two hundred volts, and he 
screamed and rolled over. He was mad 
now, a whimpering lunatic. Again and 
again he approached her; again and 
again his hand, his face, his neck, came 
into contact with the current. And then 
suddenly he fell again, and the girl 
thrust the cruel ends of the wire at his 
throat. She felt like a murderess as 
he shivered convulsively. But she had 
to kill him; she knew that nothing short 
of killing him would save her life. 

Presently she took the wire away. 
He lay very still, and her shaking hands 
searched his pockets. She found the 
key, felt the revolver in his pocket and 
extracted it and fumbled for the lock. 
Presently the door was open and she 
vas in the passage which turned to the 
right and along here she went. She 
was in a lighter room with two win- 
dows but she was still in mortal terror; 
for now she had lost her best weapon 
of defense. 

The door was easy to find. Cleverly 
concealed it might be in the dormitory 
of Todd’s home, but here it was well 
marked. She pulled a handle, and the 
mass of masonry swung back and she 
walked through the door. A man 
standing in the dormitory spun round, 
a revolver in his hand. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ‘Miss 
Ward, where did you come from?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
BACK AGAIN. 


HAT sense of security, of peace, 
and of deep happiness was inex- 
pressibly sweet, she thought when 
Larry Holt’s arms closed round her. 
Presently she released herself, and in 
a few hurried words had said enough 
to send a small battalion of detectives 
racing to the dormitory and through 
the brick door, which she had left ajar. 
Larry handed the girl to the care of 
Harvey and followed his men. The 
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room where Diana had been imprisoned 
was empty. He stopped long enough to 
switch off the current, then joined the 
searchers. There was no doubt that 
this place, for all its unoccupied appear- 
ance, had regular tenants. They found 
rooms that had been built within rooms, 
a thin wall being erected within a few 
feet of each window. This meant that 
the house might be occupied at night, 
and lights might blaze in every apart- 
ment without anybody being the wiser. 

Blind Jake had said no more than the 
truth when he had told the girl that 
there were plenty of ways out of the 
house. They found one in the cellar 
that led to an old disused rain-water 
sewer, and here pursuit was abandoned. 
None of the party except Larry, who 
always carried a small flash lamp, were 
equipped for a chase through the dark- 
ness. 

Another exit led directly into the 
yard where Larry had found the gar- 
age. A third communicated with the 
kitchen of Todd’s Home. 

Larry, realizing that his quarry had 
escaped, went back to the girl. He 
found her sitting in the superintendent’s 
office, the watchful Harvey embarrass- 
ingly close to her side—an attitude 
which was explained when the girl 
lifted one of her arms, for Harvey, who 
was taking no risks, had handcuffed 
their wrists together! 

“And very wise, too,” said Larry 
with a smile as the detective unfas- 
tened the irons. “Now, Mr. Dearborn, 
I want to have some sort of explana- 
tion of the mysterious happenings in 
this house.” 

“I don’t think anything mysterious 
has happened here,” said Mr. Dearborn 
quietly. “You cannot hold me respon- 
sible for villainy which may have been 
perpetrated next door. I am told that 
there are doors communicating between 
these two houses, but of that I had not 
the slightest knowledge. If there was a 
man living next door 
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“There were six men living next 
door,” said Larry. “We found their 
beds and some of their clothing. From 
the fact that there were books, some of 
them open, it is pretty clear that they 
are not blind.” 

Mr. Dearborn shrugged his despair. 

“What can I do?” he asked. “In this 
house we are dependent entirely upon 
the loyalty of our inmates; and 
though it is possible sometimes to detect 
the presence of a stranger by his un- 
usual footfalls, his voice or his cough, 
it is quite possible that these men made 
the freest use of the home for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their nefarious 
work, without our having the slightest 
knowledge of such things.” 

This argument was so logical that 
Larry did not contest its truth. 
cunning men who formed the gang 
might use the home with impunity, if 
they exercised care in their movements 
and maintained silence. Frankly he ac- 
knowledged the reasonableness of Mr. 
Dearborn’s argument. 

“| quite appreciate the possibility,” 
he said. “It is rather unfortunate for 
you as well as for me. It might have 
been a great deal more unfortunate,” 
he added with truth. Though how un- 
fortunately this adventure might have 
ended he had to learn when the girl told 
her story on the way to Scotland Yard. 

“Dreadful, dreadful!” he said with a 
shudder. child !” 

His own relief had been so great that 
he felt physically ill. But no such simi 
lar reaction was visible in the girl, who 
grew calmer and brighter as the taxi 
neared Scotland Yard. She wore his 
rain coat, and they had stopped in the 
Edgware Road to allow her to buy a 
blouse, for she insisted upon going to 
Scotland Yard first to make her state- 
ment. 

“I’m rather sorry for Dearborn,” he 
said. “He is a pathetic figure. Men 
who devote their lives to this kind of 
work may be excused even their feeble 


These 


“My poor, poor 
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dramatic efforts. Did you notice how 
eagerly he shook hands with you?” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“Yes, I noticed that,” she said in a 
strange tone. 

“Why, Diana,” he said, “what do you 
mean ? 

“Oh, nothing,” she said lightly. “] 
mean that he took my hand, that is all, 
and shook it very heartily.” 

“Well, there’s nothing in that,” 
Larry with a smile. 

“There is a great deal in that,” said 


said 


the girl, “a great deal more than you 
can realize.” 
He leaned back in the cab and 


laughed softly. 

“You’re going to mystify me. I can 
feel it coming on,” he and she 
squeezed his arm affectionately. 

H{e sent her up to 47 alone, and she 
had changed her torn blouse for the 
new purchase by the time he knocked 
at the door. 

“By the way,” he said, “I forgot to 
ask you. Where did you dig up that 
deadly-looking weapon I saw in your 
hand as you were coming down the 


” 


said, 


stairs ¢ 

“From Blind Jake’s pocket,” she 
said. “Ugh! It was horrid touching 
him, but I wanted to be quite sure that 
I had some kind of weapon.” 

“Undoubtedly you have a big end of 
the story,” he said. “We know now 
that Blind Jake and the man Lew——” 
you left him 
asked quickly. 

He smiled a little wryly. 

“I’ve made too many mistakes in this 
case to add to them,” he said. “No, I 
have taken this man to another instt- 
tution where he is being looked after. 
Lew and Jake were the two men who 
were employed, either before or after 
the murder of Gordon Stuart,” he went 
on. “The gang has probably got a hold 
on Lew, and he was anxious to escape 
from their clutches or to be avenged 
upon them for some treachery they 


“Have there?” she 




















~ have committed, and he wrote the mes- 


sage which we found—on the strip of 
paper with the Braille characters. That 
fines the search down to one man, be- 
cause we can find means of inducing 
Lew to understand whose hands he is 
in.” 

“And the greatest discovery of all 
you haven’t touched upon,” she said 
quietly. 

Larry got up from his chair, laugh- 
ing, and paced the room, a favorite oc- 
cupation of his. 

“You're an extraordinary girl,” he 
said. ‘“‘No sooner do I think I have got 
the case set than you produce something 
new, something more important in the 
shape of clews and something gener- 
ally,” he added pensively, “that upsets 
all my previous theories.” 

“T don’t think this will,” she said. “I 
am referring to the woman upstairs.” 

“What woman upstairs?” he asked. 

“Do you remember I told you that 
Jake pointed with his thumb to the ceil- 
ing, and said if I had a face like 
hers ” she stopped. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently. “I’m a 
brute and a forgetful brute; but things 
have happened to-day which have 
driven the Stuart case out of my mind. 
And that reminds me,” he said, ‘‘I want 
to telephone.” 

He called a number and she recog- 
nized it as the number of the Trafalgar 
Hospital. 

“I want the matron’s office, please,” 
he said, and while she was wondering 
where his mind had led him, he said: 
“Is that you, matron? It is I, Larry 
Holt. Yes, how do you do? Are the 
nurses you send out to cases having a 
slack time? I mean, are there plenty 
to go round? There are? ‘Well, will 
you sent a nice, motherly lady to my 
address at Regent’s Gate Gardens? 
You know where I live? No, I’m not 
ill,” he smiled, “but I have somebody 
with me who isn’t too well—yes, a 
lady.” 
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He hung up the receiver and turned 
to meet the girl’s astonished eyes. 

“Have you a lady staying with you?” 
she asked. 

“T haven’t, but I shall have,” said 
Larry. “You're not going back to 
Charing Cross Road to-night except to 
get the things you require; you’re com- 
ing up to my apartment, and there 
you're going to stay, chaperoned by a 
very nice nurse, and you'll greatly 
oblige me if you'll pretend that you're 
a little bit under the weather. I must 
save my face.” 

“But I can’t, it’s impossible!” she 
said, blushing. “I couldn’t £ 

“Oh, yes, you could,” said Larry. 
“Now you're going to do as I tell you. 
Otherwise, it means that I must sit out- 
side your flat all night catching my 
death of cold.” 

Finally she consented. They dined 
together, and he took her to see two 
acts of the Dearborn play. They came 
out at the end of the second act, be- 
wildered. 

‘But how could anybody put such 
awful stuff on the stage?” asked the 
girl on their way to his apartment. 

“It is rather amazing, isn’t it?” 

Then Larry began to chuckle. 

“You’re easily amused to-day,” she 
said. 

“I’m very happy to-night,” he cor- 
rected. “It just occurred to me that 
Sunny will have to meet the nurse when 
she comes.” 

“Whatever will he say?” she in- 
quired, smiling. 

“Well,” drawled Larry, “if the nurse 
insists there’s a lady ill in the house, 
Sunny will say ‘Yes, madam,’ and will 
do his best to produce one!” 

It was past eleven when they got to 
the apartment. The elevators had 
stopped running at half past ten and 
they had to walk up the stairs. 

“Watch your step,” Larry said warn- 
ingly. “They light these stairways 
abominably.” 
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He went first, and she saw him pause 
on the top step of the second flight. 

“Great Scott! Who’s that?” he 
asked. 

Against his door a man was lying, 
doubled up and still. Larry leaned over 
him and rang the bell and Sunny came 
to the door. 

In the flood of light thrown by the 
hall lamp, Larry saw the face of the 
prostrate figure. He was_ breathing 
stertorously, and there was a gash in 
his forehead. 

“Sunny, has the nurse arrived?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sunny, looking down 
at the figure. 

“Then she'll be wanted,” said Larry 
quietly. 

“Who is it?” asked Diana, peering 
round behind him. 

“Slick Fred,” said Larry, “and as 
near to dead as makes no difference.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
JOHN DEARBORN IS NOT BLIND, 


HEY carried the injured man into 

the sitting room and laid him on 

a couch. There was a doctor living in 

the flat above and, luckily, he had not 

gone to bed and was down in a few 
minutes. 

“He is badly injured,” he reported. 
“There are one or two knife wounds, 
and the wound in the head looks as if 
there is a fracture of the skull.” 

“The man must have been attacked 
outside my door,” said Larry. ‘He 
couldn’t have walked far in this condi- 
tion,” 

“No,” said the doctor, shaking his 
head. ‘He might have walked two or 
three yards, but the chances are, as 
you found him outside the door, that 
he was there when the attack was made 
on him. Do you know him?” 

“Yes,” said Larry, “he is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. Is there any dan- 
ger of his dying?” 


“A very big danger,” replied the 
doctor gravely. “That concussion may 
be anything. I should send him straight 
away to a hospital, where he can be 
thoroughly examined and, if necessary, 
operated upon.” 

The ambulance had come and gone 
and the only evidences of Slick Fred’s 
visit were a few dark stains about the 
door before Larry began to think con- 
secutively. 

The nurse who had arrived fulfilled 
all his telephoned requirements. She 
was stout and jovial and matronly, and 
the first use Larry made of his freedom 
from distraction was to tell her in a few 
words just why she had been sent for. 

“Obviously I could not allow Miss 
Ward to go back to Charing Cross Road 
after her terrible experience to-day,” he 
said, and Nurse James, who was by no 
means dissatisfied with having so easy 
an ease agreed. 

She exercised her authority, to the 
extent of ordering Diana to bed imme- 
diately, and the girl meekly obeyed. 
But she could not sleep. At two o’clock 
Larry, writing at his table, heard the 
creak of an opening door and looked 
up to see her. She was in her dressing 
gown and her hair was braided in a 
long, golden plait. 

“I can’t sleep,” she said restlessly, 
almost irritably, and he saw that she 
was overstrung and rose to get an arm- 
chair for her. 

She neither apologized for her attire 
nor her visitation, and these circum- 
stances struck Larry as curious. But 
that which was on Diana Ward’s mind 
was of so great an importance that the 
thought of decorum did not enter into 
her mind. She sat there, her hands 
folded on her lap, and there was no 
sound save the tick of a clock on the 
mantelpiece, and the squeak of Larry’s 
chair as it turned, 

“What is troubling you, Diana?” he 
asked. 

She looked up at him quickly. 
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' “Do you think I’m troubled: 
said. 

“If you're not, you’re a wonderful 
girl,” said Larry gently. “You've had 
an awful time to-day, my dear, but 
somehow I do not think that that is 
what is on your mind.” 

She shook her head. 


“It isn’t,’ and added, “it is the 
woman upstairs.” 

“The woman upstairs? Oh, you 
mean the woman that Jake spoke 
about? But, Diana, there was no ‘up- 
stairs.’ You were on the top floor of 


that building, which is a story lower 
than Todd’s Home.” 

But still she was not satisfied. 

“Besides,” he went on quietly, “if she 
had been there, the woman may have 
been—as bad a character as any of the 
other occupants of that house. The 
fact that she was unpleasant to look at, 
as Jake suggested, does not make her 
innocent.” 

“Poor soul, poor soul!” said the girl, 
and then to Larry’s horror she began to 
weep softly. “I can’t sleep for thinking 
of her,” she sobbed. ‘They will keep 
her, they dare not let her go!” 

“Why,” he gasped suddenly, “you 
don’t suggest that she is Clarissa 
Stuart ?”’ 

She looked up at that. 

“Clarissa Stuart?’ she repeated 
slowly. ‘No, I don’t think she is Clar- 
issa Stuart.” 

“Then who is she?” he asked. “At 
any rate, who do you think she is?” 

“IT don’t think—I am sure,” she said, 
speaking with painful slowness. ‘That 
woman was Emma, the scrubwoman of 
the boarding house,” and Larry jumped 
to his feet. 

“The scrubwoman,” he said slowly. 
“You’re right!” 

Again the tick of the little clock as- 
serted itself as they sat, each busy 
thinking. 

“You connect this terrible gang with 
the Stuart mystery?” he said. 
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She nodded. 

“IT also connect them,” said Larry, 
“for very excellent reasons. And yet | 
cannot see what they gained by Stuart’s 
death, unless they were in league with 


this girl who calls herself Clarissa 
Stuart?” 

She made a hopeless little gesture 
and rose. 

“T can connect them all,’ she said. 


“They are very distinct in their rela- 
tionships, but then,” with a faint smile, 
“T have an advantage over you.” 

“You have many advantages over 
me,” said Larry, humoring her. “.\nd 
now, dear, you must go back and sleep.” 

But she did not heed him. 

“There is only one I did not con- 
nect,” she went on, “and you have made 
his case understandable.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Slick Fred,” she replied. “He 1 
just a criminal who has touched the 
fringe of the conspiracy and has been 
in it without knowing he was in it.” 
She nodded as though she had only at 
that moment decided her point of view. 
‘But the others? Blind Jake who 
works for an unknown master; the 
scrubwoman, the greatest victim of 
them all; poor Lew, with his deaf ears 
and his blistered fingers—you didn’t see 
those. I should have told you, only the 
doctor interrupted us.” 

“Blistered fingers?” said Larry in 
amazement. “No, I didn’t see them.” 

“T felt them,” she shuddered, “when 
he touched my face. His fingers and 
thumbs have been blistered at the tops.” 

“But why?” 

“So that he shall not read Braille or 
write Braille,” said the girl quietly. 

“Tt’s impossible, impossible!” said 
Larry in horror. “There cannot be 
such villainy in the world. My child, 
I have been acquainted with some of 
the worst crimes that have ever been 
committed in Europe. I have seen the 
victims, I have tracked and hanged the 
criminals. Men are cruel, vicious, un 
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scrupulous, but they do not commit 
such cold-blooded deeds as you say 
have been committed with that poor 
blind man.” 

She smiled again. 

“I don’t think you realize just how 
bad these people are,” she said. “For 
if you did, you would never say that 








it was impossible. For Dearborn PP 
she began, and he laughed outright. 
“Diana, dear, you’ve reached the 


stage which we always reach, when 
you're supsicious of everybody! Not 
of poor John Dearborn, working for 
the good of humanity in that slum, and 
amidst those fearful people?” 

She nodded. 

“Tl shook hands with John Dearborn 
when I went there. I shook hands with 
him when I came away,” she said. 

‘That doesn’t make him a criminal,” 
Larry put it. 

“And when I offered my hand he 
took it,” she said. ‘‘Please remember 
that I was nurse in a blind asylum for 
two years—when I offered my hand he 
took it.” 

“Well, why shouldn't 
Larry in surprise. 

“He shouldn’t have seen it,” said the 
girl, “if he was blind. And John Dear- 
born is no more blind than you or I!” 


he?” asked 


CHAPTER XXVTITI, 


WHO RUNS DEARBORN ? 


AY that again,” said Larry slowly. 
“You offered your hand and he 
took it?” 
She nodded. 
“Don’t you know _ that 
shake hands with the blind, 
reach out and take their hand, because 


when you 
you alway 
they cannot yours offered; but 
Dearborn raised his just as soon as | 
raised mine.” 


see 


1 her. 
“If he is not blind, why is he there?” 
“He is a clergyman.” 

“There is no John Dearborn in the 


Larry was staring helplessly at 


he asked. 
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my 


clergy list,” said the girl calmly, 
went carefully through the list and he 
is not among the Congregational, the 
Baptist, or the Wesleyan ministers,” 

Larry looked at her, lost in admira- 
tion. 

“You're a wonder! But don’t forget 
that he came from Australia.” 

“The Australian lists are available,” 
said the girl immediately, “and the only 
John Dearborn is an aged gentleman 
who lives in Totooma and is obviously 
not our John Dearborn.” 

She had come to the table and had 
drawn a chair up She now 
leaned forward, her hands clasped in 
front of her. 

“Larry,” she said, “I’m going to call 
you Larry out of office hours—has it 
not struck you as strange that John 
Dearborn’s plays should be produced 
at a theater, remembering that he has 
written a succession of failures?” 

“T’ve always. thought that,” Larry ad- 
mitted, and she nodded her head. 

“IT wish you would look into the di- 
rectorate of the Macready,” she said. 
“Find out the syndicate which puts up 
the money for producing these plays. 
I don’t forget that Mr. Stuart disap- 
peared from that theater.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Lary quietly. 
John Dearborn! You amaze me.” 

She rose. 

“T feel sleepy now that I have got 
that off my mind,” and she smiled 
wanly. “Are you,” she hesitated, 
“watching the laundry? 

“T have two men there 
structed to car coming 
and who is the driver 
what the car contains.” 

“Then I can 
said with a little laugh, and pass- 
ted her hand gently on 
vill keep—Emma 


The only dan- 





close. 


“But 


are in- 
out 
and 


who 
stop any 
discover 
go to bed cheerfully,” 
she 
ing him, she re 
his “They 
alive for some time yet. 
ger is that they may take her away 
from the laundry.” 

“You can rest your mind on that,” 


head. 




















said Larry quietly, and with this as- 


surance she went to bed and he heard 
her door close. 

The next day was uneventful. The 
police had made a further search of the 
laundry, and had discovered a room 
above that in which the girl had been 
imprisoned. It was a very tiny attic 
apartment, but showed signs of having 
been occupied, though it was empty 
when the police made their call. 

Larry cursed himself that he had not 
made a more thorough inspection of 
the premises. He had been so relieved 
at the discovery of the girl that he had 
not been as painstaking as he should 
have been—this he told himself dis- 
gustedly. 

There were two people whom he de- 
sired greatly to meet. The first of 
these was the man who had lost the 
little finger of his left hand. That 
curious individual who had preceded 
him the day he was investigating the 
reason for Gordon Stuart’s mysterious 
visits to a country churchyard. The 
second was the mysterious Emma. In 
his heart of hearts he knew that Emma 
would supply the key which would un- 
lock the door to great and conclusive 
revelations. 

“IT shall never forgive myself,” he 
told Diana, “if any harm comes to this 
woman.” 

She shook her head. 

“You need not fear that they will do 
her harm,” she said. “She is much too 
valuable, and I shall know just when 
her danger period commences.” 

“You!” he said in surprise. “Really, 
Diana, you scare me sometimes.” 

She laughed, and her laughter was 
drowned in the rattle of her typewriter. 

“Slick Fred has not recovered con- 
sciousness yet,” he told her, “but there’s 
a big chance that he will. The doctors 
say that there is no actual fracture, 
and that there is a possibility that the 
pressure which now keeps him uncon- 
scious will disperse.” 

6D—ps 
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“Where is he?” she asked. 

“In St. Mary’s Hospital,” replied 
Larry. “I have him in a private ward 
with a police officer on guard. Not that 
poor Fred could escape, but there are 
people in this city who will probably be 
most anxious that he escapes by the 
only way which leaves them safe——” 

She did not need to ask which way 
that was. He put down the pen he had 
been holding, though he had done very 
little writing. 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea if we went 
along to St. Mary’s and discovered at 
first hand how the man is,” he said. 
“Will you come t 

As she put on her hat before the 
four-inch square of looking glass she 
asked, without turning her head: 

“What are you going to do about 
John Dearborn?” 

Larry rubbed his chin. 

“T hardly know,” he said. “It is not 
an offense for a magn to pretend to be 
blind if he isn’t. Besides,” he said, “he 
might have had sufficient sight to have 
seen your hand. There may be a dozen 
explanations. He could have offered 
his hand mechanically, almost instine- 
tively.” 

She nodded. 

“Tt is possible,” she said quietly, “but 
he smiled too when I smiled.” 

“Who wouldn't?” said Larry gal- 
lantly. 

In the businesslike office of the senior 
house surgeon at St. Mary’s they met 
the surgeon in charge of the case. 

“You’ve come at a very fortunate 
moment,” he said. “Your man has re- 
covered consciousness.” 

“Can he talk?” asked Larry eagerly. 

“I think so. At any rate, I see no 
particular reason why he shouldn't, if 
there is urgent necessity for your ques- 
tioning him. Naturally, he is still very 
weak, and in ordinary circumstances | 
should not allow anybody to interview 
him; but I gather that you have par- 
ticular police business.” 
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“Very particular,” said Larry grimly. 

The surgeon led the way to the ward. 
At the door of the ward the girl hesi- 
tated. 

“Shall I come?” she said. 

“Your presence is necessary,” said 





Pi 
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drawn, but his eyes lit up at the sight 
of Larry. 

“T never expected to look forward to 
seeing you,” he said. “But first of all, 
governor,” his voice was earnest, “you 
ought to get hold of that woman in the 


Larry, “if it is only in a professional boiler house.” 

capacity. Have you got your note- “The woman in the boiler house?” 

book ?” repeated Larry quickly. ‘What do you 
She nodded and they went in to the mean?” 

little private ward where Fred Grogan “Clarissa’s nurse,” was the stagger- 

lay. His head was swathed in ban- ing reply; “and who ‘Clarissa’ is, the 

dages and his face was white and 


Lord only knows!” 
To be continued in next week's issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
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ACCUSED OF PLOTTING HUSBAND'S DEATH 


ARRIED eight months, Mrs, Edna Murphy, nineteen years old, is held by 
the police of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on a charge of having plotted 
to kill her husband. According to witnesses Mrs, Murphy wanted her hus- 
band shot so that she could collect fifteen hundred dollars insurance on his life. 
It is alleged that she confided her plan to a young man, who was so im- 
pressed with the apparent sincerity of her statements that he notified the police. 
William Belsham, head of the police “murder squad,” posing as a gunman, was 
introduced to Mrs. Murphy and seemed ‘willing to carry out her wishes. The 
detective was given ten dollars on account and a note promising him seventy-five 
dollars more when the deed was committed. A night was set for the crime, 
the detective says. He was to shoot the husband when the wife entered a drug 
store, ostensibly to make a purchase. Up the point where the shooting was to 
have taken place the plot was carried out; then Mrs. Murphy was arrested. 
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CHILD DEFENDS MOTHER IN VAIN 


ITIFUL is the story that comes from India of a little girl battling with a 
robber band to save her mother from death. The savage thieves descended 
from the hills of northern India one night and invaded the bungalow of Liecu- 
tenant Colonel T, H. Foulkes, assistant director of medical services at Kohat. 
Awakened by her mother’s screams, the lieutenant colonel’s twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter rushed into the room to see her father dead and her mother wounded and 
the murderers, armed with knives and guns, looting the place. The child fought 
the men, hitting them with all her strength and crying to them to leave. Her 
mother, who was still conscious, told her to run away and hide. This she did, 
but as soon as the murderers had departed she ran to the servants’ quarters 
for help. The natives, terrified, had locked themselves into their quarters and 


refused to come out, so the child sped to the village and summoned aid there. 
It came too late, for the mother died in spite of all efforts to stanch her wounds. 
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N the Union Depot at a certain 
Pennsylvania town which, be- 
cause it is a midway-division 
point for trains east, west, 
and north, is called the “Slot,” “Big 
Dave” Rentor was proprietor of the 
gilt and crystal barber shop. He de- 
rived a comfortable income from his 
work as a tonsorial artist par excel- 
lence, and he also had a large income 
from some other source which even his 
closest acquaintances had never been 
able to discover. The fact that he 
earned it, however, was _ self-evident, 
for Rentor was the possessor of two 
handsome cars, kept a chauffeur whom 
he could call to the shop at any time, 
night or day, within four minutes, 
and maintained a luxurious home up- 
town as well as a country lodge in the 
Catskills which he rarely ever visited. 

Now all this was very strange but 
true. Dave Rentor himself was strange 
in many ways. Every one liked and re- 
spected him; had he permitted it, he 
would have been one of the most popu- 
lar men in the city, in both club and 
sporting circles. He was a man’s man 
and literally exhaled those waves of 
vital cheer and well-being that marks 
the world beater. Yet no one quite un- 
derstood him. While all granted that 
he was a good fellow and an expert at 
his ostensible profession, he was some- 
how different, much more than a bar- 
ber. It would have been hard to de- 
lineate just what the difference was; 

perhaps it had something to do with a 








certain steady depth and wiseness of 
the queer lynxlike eyes under his heavy 
gray brows. 

Those eyes were the most remarkable 
feature of the man. They never 
changed. Mr. Rentor might indulge in 
humor, he might laugh until his face 
was lined and furrowed with wrinkles, 
but the lynx eyes didn’t change. He 
might burn with hate or rage, but the 
eyes remained still and stony, except 
for a slightly harder glint. Men con- 
fessed they didn’t understand Rentor. 
He was one of those men about whom 
hovers constantly the indefinable breath 
of a past. 

In Rentor’s unbending in his daily 
talk to his patrons there was always a 
limit. The barber trade leads to gar- 
rulity, death of character and ambition, 
dignity, and even decency. Rentor was 
anything but servile, nor was there a 
muscle on him that was flabby from in- 
door disuse. In all his work he main- 
tained an intangible reserve that made 
itself felt and demanded respect. Ren- 
tor’s casual “Howdy, Al,” or “Howdy, 
Bill,” as the case might be, to the chosen 
few, made the incomer feel that he was 
admitted at last to some very special 
inner circle near the center of things 
over which he and the boss had special 
dominion. Customers were in the habit 
of finding after they left that they had 
given out a whole lot of information 
and received nothing in return. The 
usual smutty shop talk was never ven- 
tured upon in Rentor’s presence, even 








by the other barbers who had long since 
learned the purport of certain danger- 
ous glints of Mr. Rentor’s eyes. 

This Rentor knew every clergyman, 
lawyer, society woman, policeman, and 
reporter in the city, from the Reverend 
Mr. Hartweed to “Three-fingered” 
Frazer, the faro sharp; from Mr. Pitt- 
Darrow to Diamond Daisy,  shop- 
lifter and loft worker. He was forty- 
two years old, quiet, unmarried, with 
prematurely white hair and a queer 
lynx eye that could be hard or tender 
all in a moment. 

Otherwise he was quite an ordinary- 
looking man with the single exception 
of a prevalency for heavy side burns, a 
certain type of soft-crusher hat, and 
heelless shoes, having very thick rub- 
ber-cushioned 

One other peculiarity of Mr. Rentor 
must also be listed, and that was his 
habit of periodically disappearing from 
his place of business for anywhere 
from a day to a week at a stretch. 
These hiati were sometimes so frequent 
that Mr. Rentor would be in his shop 
only one or two days out of a week 
for a month running, while again there 
might be several months in which he 
was at his regular chair without miss- 
ing a day. No one ever knew what 
Rentor did on these trips, no one hav- 
ing been hardy enough to brave the 
glint of his blue eyes by asking. And 
Rentor never told. Daly, his head bar- 
ber, always took the shop in hand dur- 
ing these periods. 

Now had any one in the Slot known 
that Dave Rentor was one of the great- 
est thief catchers in all America, the 
town would have had a little private 
upheaval over the news. But no one 
suspected, not even the chief of police 
himself, yet for three years, Rentor, 
working for the greatest detective 
agency in America, had made the Slot 
the base of his operations. There were 
many good reasons for this, not obvious 
to the lay mind. The Slot was a great 
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railroad center, the division point gen- — 
erally recognized as the “stop over’ be- 
tween Chicago and New York; also the 
connecting point with all Canadian 
lines. The town had the best of facili- 
ties both by railroad and ship for an 
abrupt get-away in any direction, and 
was in truth the “slot” through which 
all the “gentlemen of the road” who 
ever left the “bright lights” in the 
spring and rambled back again in the 
fall for a winter among the doss 
houses, had to pass at one time or an- 
other. 

There was also a reason for Rentor’s 
taking up the ostensible trade of a 
barber. At his chair in the most cos- 
mopolitan stand in the city, he could 
keep his finger on the pulse of the city’s 
news. He saw nearly everything, and 
what he didn’t see he heard. He was 
in a position to scan all incoming and 
outgoing faces, and furthermore from 
a vantage point beyond danger of sus- 
Ppicion. 

Rentor learned of the arrival of 
crooks, as a rule, and what their busi- 
ness was in the city, before the plain- 
clothes men learned from their stool 
pigeons that they were on their way. 
The way he did this was by a unique 
organization for interchangeable in- 
formation which he had perfected with 
two other men and which they pre- 
served to themselves, each of the three 
knowing how to keep his mouth closed. 

One of the other men was Rentor’s 
brother, Larry, known to the police of 
New York as Camera-eye, because 
he never forgot a crook’s face once he 
got a good look at it. He was known 
and feared among crook circles the ex- 
tent of the East Side, from “Fat” How- 
ard’s place at the foot of Cherry Street, 
to Dago Frank’s and Surry’s, the last 
and murkiest dives of the Cherry Hill 
district. 

The Rentor brothers had made an 
art of their profession of thief catch- 
ing. They were supreme in their line, 
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self-effacing, mixers, with the brains of 
foxes and the cosmopolitanism of sala- 
manders—plus imagination. That is 
the recipe of the true detective. On 
top of this they possessed nerves of 
chilled steel and were black artists with 
firearms. 

The third of this remarkable trio was 
a famous police reporter of Chicago, 
Evans by name. 

Far-reaching and as intricate as a 
spider’s web was the organization of 
these three men. Evans was at the 
center of the web, with a finger on the 
pulse of the country’s press—an inside 
seat as it were. Editors and reporters 
and countless crooks all over the coun- 
try were the outposts of their web. 
They had no truck with the ordinary 
police, except to ring them in at times 
for a capture. 

The three kept one another in re- 
markably complete touch as to the 
movements of all the big crooks of the 
country, as they traveled to and from 
their respective cities—together with 
all other information as each deemed 
might be useful to the others, Usually 
they mailed their “dope,” but at times 
used the special wire which Evans was 
able to keep open on a pull, using a 
cipher. For three years these three 
had worked silently and efficiently to- 
gether, with such tact and success that 
the closest intimates of each, the crooks 
themselves, and even the police, knew 
nothing about their sources of infor- 
mation. 

No one even knew that they knew 
one another. 

And lastly, no one knew that Dave 
Rentor, the midway representative, was 
an escaped “lifer” from Sing Sing. 
That life sentence, many years before, 
had been pronounced on the charge of 
murder, but it must be put down here 
that Rentor was not the guilty man, but 
had no way of proving it—at least not 
yet. Some day, following out steadily 
and relentlessly this infallible system of 
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theirs, the brothers knew that their 
man, the only man, for whom they had 
perfected their system, would tangle 
himself in its meshes. Until then, Dave 
Rentor’s perfect make-up, studied out 
through five years in the meditative si- 
lence of a cell, effectively covered their 
aim and identity. 


On Saturday, as Dave Rentor was on 
his way to his favorite chop house for 
lunch, a gust of wind took his hat off 
and sent it careening across the side- 
walk. 

The hat went bowling down the walk 
and then sailed under a theatrical bill- 
board and out of sight. With an oath 
of impatience Rentor gave pursuit. 

It was a couple of minutes before 
he discovered a gap at the corner of 
the block where the signboards joined 
together. Rentor squeezed through and 
finally located the recalcitrant hat which 
had lodged at the base of a pile of 
bricks. He was in the act of stooping 
to pick it up when he arrested his arm 
and remained motionless where he 
crouched. For fully half a minute he 
maintained his position behind the pile 
of bricks without moving a muscle. 

From his position he had a clear view 
over half a city block that had been 
turned into a desolation of ruins by a 
long-ago fire. A large building had 
once stood here, but the space was now 
surrounded on three sides by billboards 
and on the fourth by a ruined brick 
wall. Near the wall on the far side of 
the block from him, a movement had 
caught Rentor’s eye. 

A tall, slim man dressed in a brown 
suit and cap and wearing a patch over 
one eye, had just emerged from a gap 
in the ruined wall, beneath the far side- 
walk. The man stopped a moment, 
turned his head surreptitiously as if to 
glance about him, then skirted the in- 
side of the wall at a stooping walk, 
climbed the grade where the foundation 
had fallen down and disappeared into 
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the far alleyway where the signboards 
joined the crumbling wall. 

Rentor arose with his hat, brushed it 
and his trousers, the while mentally im- 
pressing the picture of the fellow upon 
his consciousness. He had noted two 
things, first there had been something 
strangely familiar about the man, 
though he could not quite place him. 
He knew that he was not one of his 
town acquaintances, and that the asso- 
ciation was not recent but of years’ 
Second, he had detected on 
the instant what might be called a crim- 
inal aura about the man, something in 
the fellow’s very movements that told 
he tale to the old thief catcher—a thing 
not unlike the instinct that comes to a 
good police dog who comes to know a 
crook by the feel. Years of association 
with fallen and wanted men in prison 
yards and the purlieus of great cities 
had developed this peculiar faculty, 
which he had often used in the past to 
great advantage. 

His first impulse now was to follow 
the man down the alley. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and hurried on, 
resolving, however, to retain a clear-cut 
picture of the fellow’s build and face. 
After he had eaten he stepped into the 
central police station and casually 
looked over the “blotter,” the register 
on which all the new arrivals to the 
“bull pen” are booked, together with 
their offense, age, and _ nationality. 
Finding nothing to arouse his interest 
or suspicion he returned to the shop. 

It was about eleven o’clock when 
Rentor stepped out again for a few 
minutes and making sure nobody he 
knew was about, he ducked into the 
Western Union telegraph office. <A 
message was awaiting him there. It 
was from his brother and it was writ- 
ten in code. It read: 


standing. 


Lamont in your town about to-day first 
time on our beat in three years something 
big must be on our chance at last watch 
close and report. Larry. 
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Dave Rentor, who had once been 
Dave Monroe, caught his breath 
queerly as he finished reading the brief 
message, and his lynx eyes underwent 
a curious change. With the message 
crumpled in his hand he stepped out 
into the street and for minutes walked 
along like a man in a trance, staring 
unseeingly in front of him. Before his 
mind was passing in painful review a 
host of ugly pictures out of the past 
He recalled the shame again, the flight, 
the hiding place; then the prison cell; 
the long months of silence and brooding 
which ensued, in which many of the 
minutes were like years—so many of 
them that he was like an old man now 
—white-headed, though only forty-two, 
Then a basement police office in a cer- 
tain soiled district of Chicago; small 
pictures hung about the walls—his own 
among them—mean pictures of fallen 
and wanted men. 

A little later his voice steadied with 
hate as he informed Daly over the 
phone that he would not be back to the 
shop that day. 

Then he reéntered the telegraph of- 
fice and sent three hurry-up messages 
to certain crook friends, one to Phila- 
delphia, and two to Pittsburgh’s “Little 
Canada.” 

A half hour later a shabbily-dressed 
man entered the Arcade saloon on 
North Clarke Street, a saloon where 
one could see more dyed-in-the-wool 
yeggmen and gangsters than were ever 
depicted in the most thrilling under- 
world movie. The newcomer tossed 
down a schooner of beer and later 
joined in a general conversation with a 
gathering of dips and confidence men 
who had preempted one end of the bar. 
It was plainly evident that he was an 
old cronie among these gentlemen of 
the road. 

This random give and take of talk 
evidently palled on the latest arrival, 
for after a few minutes he shambled 
out again. Soon he might have been 

















seen systematically moving up and 
down the main thoroughfares of the 
city, working from east to west, toward 
the Union Yards and the section known 
as the Diamond. Up one street and 
down another he went, apparently aim- 
lessly, but in reality with two of the 
keenest eyes in the country watching 
alertly from under the brim of his dis- 
reputable felt hat. 

Down O’Farrel Street he came pres- 


ently. Here, on either side of the 
street, great buildings loomed with 
giant pillars of granite and ornate 


facades; their walls built in a way that 
bespoke massive solidity, unlimited re- 
sources, and invulnerable strength. 
They were nearly all bank buildings, 
and here it was that most of the city’s 
wealth was stored. Here the tramp, 
who was none other than Rentor, 
watched the passing faces with an 
added intensity. 

He had gone on for a considerable 
distance and had reached the heart of 
the district when he suddenly slackened 
his pace. A moment later he was lean- 
ing up against the side of a building 
near a news butcher, who had his 
papers stacked up in a recess of the 
masonry. Directly across the street 
from him a man was climbing the steps 
in front of the Utrecht Bank. He wore 
a neat-fitting suit of brown material 
with cap to match, while over one eye 
was a black patch. 

Rentor, noting every detail of the 
fellow’s movements and carriage, might 
have been seen to stiffen as he stood, 
exactly as a hound might stiffen in its 
tracks upon coming face to face with 
a wolf in some forest glade. He had 
recognized the figure instantly as the 
man he had seen a few hours before in 
the vacant lots—and something more 
besides, 

The man reached the top of the bank 
steps. At the top, outside the big doors, 
he turned and faced the street again, 
leisurely putting on a pair of gloves 
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as he did so. He leaned easily against 
one of the pillars as if waiting for some 
one, while across the street Rentor 
waited. 


It was the slack end of the noon 
hour. The interior of the Utrecht 
Bank was quiet and all but deserted, 
most of the clerks having gone out to 
lunch. The long row of copper-grilled 
windows was empty except two. One 
of the paying tellers was at his place, 
and at the far end a clerk was busy 
over an adding machine. Only two de- 
positors were in the long account room, 
one in front of the teller’s window, the 
other stood writing at a table in the 
center of the lobby. 

From where Rentor leaned, he could 
make out the two depositors plainly. 
The man at the window was a small, 
mild-looking little old man with gray 
hair and a long Prince Albert coat. He 
had just completed his business at the 
window and made his exit. Rentor 
gave him no further thought. The 
other customer had now moved over to 
the window. Standing obliquely facing 
the street he engaged the teller in con- 
versation, taking up his entire attention. 
In order to face him, the teller had 
turned so that he was looking away 
from the street door. 

This was a hulking and heavy-set 
fellow, evidently from the West. He 
wore a week’s stubble on his wind- 
bitten face, his skin was thick and 
coarse and the blood which showed 
through was almost purplish. Rentor 
maneuvered for a better position. 

While the heavy-set man was dis- 
cussing the telegraphing of a sum of 
money to the West, the man in the 
brown suit outside removed a handker- 
chief from his pocket and _ leisurely 
blew his nose. Immediately afterward 
a small, unobtrusive-looking little man, 
whose salt-and-pepper clothes looked 
like those of a banking-house clerk, but 
whose black eyes were darting and rest- 
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less, entered the lobby of the bank on 
rubber-soled shoes, with no more noise 
than a cat. He flitted over to the office 
of the assistant cashier in the front of 
the building near the entryway, and 
with one lithe movement slipped over 
the railing which separated it from the 
public. 

Meantime the Westerner at the win- 
dow was having a hard time to under- 
stand the technicalities involved in the 
bank exchange, and the teller was tap- 
ping a bit impatiently on the counter as 
he explained. 

“Of course, I know it’s all rig 
the heavy-set man was saying, “only I 
always like to see a receipt or son 
thing when I pay money out. That’s 
our way of doing things in the West.” 

The teller smiled good-naturedly. 
“T’ll explain it again,” he said. ‘You 
simply pay us the amount of money 
you want to telegraph and we send the 
message. The amount will be credited 
to you in your Kansas bank, under- 
stand ?” 

The clerk in the rear compartment 
was still clicking his adding machine 
and the teller had not heard the stealthy 
footsteps behind him as he talked; nor 
was he aware that the door of his cage 
had opened softly to admit the figure 
of the wiry little man who was now 
moving upon him as noiselessly as a 
shadow. 

The heavy-set man at the window 
pushed back his battered hat and 
scratched his head, careful to keep up 
a seemingly brainless chatter as he did 
sO. ; 

“Well, I suppose it’s all right,” he 
said. “I'll pay over the amount. You 
can make out the telegram to the First 
National Bank of Topeka, Kansas, for 
six hundred and fifty dollars, to be put 
in my account——” 

The Westerner fumbled in his right 
coat pocket now as if for his wallet, 
but instead of the wallet there appeared 
very stealthily the polished butt of a 
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black revolver. At the same moment 
a lean hand shot out with snakelike 
quickness and closed upon a thick roll 
of yellow bills that lay within two feet 
of the teller’s elbow. 

“Six hundred and fifty—First Na- 
tional of Topeka——”’ the teller was 
repeating, dipping his pen in ink, 

The wiry little figure had glided out of 
the cage now, still unseen by the teller, 
and was flitting in a 
toward the cashier’s office. 


soft-footed rush 
He never 
reached it. The clicking of the adding 
machine suddenly andthe 
teller whirled about as a cry of warn- 
ing came from the clerk in the rear: 

“Stop that man! Thief! Thief!” 

The paying teller giving no heed to 
the customer at the window, darted out 
through the open door of his 
Had he turned quick enough he might 
have seen the Westerner’s 
reach through the window and close 
upon another packet of bills. 

Catching sight of the other thief 
vaulting over the railing into the lobby, 
the teller turned and sped back to 
snatch his revolver from its drawer. 
He pressed the spring, but before his 
hand had grasped it an arm_ had 
reached through the window and _ he 
found himself looking into the barrel of 
another revolver in the hands of his 
erstwhile depositor. In that pigeon- 
holed moment the teller saw the other 
thief out of the tail of his eye making 
for the open door like an arrow. 
burst of madness must have 
swept over him, for he attempted to 
batter aside the menacing gun of the 
Westerner. There was an instantane 
ous report, the teller crumpled up on 
the floor with a bright red spot that 
grew and spread on his white shirt 
front, while the depositor turned and 
sped swiftly after his accomplice. By 
the time the clerk had vaulted the rail- 
ing into the lobby the two thieves had 
lost themselves in the shifting crowd 
of the avenue. 
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Rentor, from his position across the 
street, had seen the outburst from the 
bank doors, past the man in the brown 
suit, who still stood at the entryway. 
There was something else that Rentor 
also saw in that fleeting instant. On 
the impulse he plunged out into the 
stream of traffic to cross the street. 
Dodging an auto truck, and circling 
precariously between two cross-town 
cars, he gained the opposite walk, but 
the thieves were almost lost to sight 
amid the crowd, a half block down the 
street, and a small hue and cry wa 
already raised in pursuit. 

The usual army of rubbernecks were 
already massing about the scene of the 
robbery fifty deep, as Rentor, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ran up the bank 
steps. Within, the clerk and a police- 
man were kneeling over the prone body 
of the teller who had lost conscious- 
It was evident that the man was 
not mortally wounded. Without pay- 
ing further attention to the scene of the 
robbery, Rentor shouldered his way 
into the street once more. The mind- 
less crowd jostled one another back and 
forth in circles and zigzags, pallid faces 
twisted with excitement were turned up 
to him and there were cries for the 
police. Four other patrolmen came up 
at a run and the other bank officials 
were fighting their way up the steps as 
Rentor gained the street again. 

“Here, officer. This way!” came the 
cries from the crowd. “They ran up 
the street. There! You can see them 
yet !” 

Rentor was free of the mob now and 
turning his back on the hubbub he set 
off at a rapid pace at right angles from 
the direction the thieves had taken. In 
his mind a plan of action was taking 
lightninglike form. He hurried along 
now as if the fleeing thieves and the 
mob at the bank did not exist. His eyes 
were searching keenly the shifting 
crowd ahead of him. At moments he 
hurried forward at half a run. 


ness, 
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He had gone three blocks before the 
grim lines about his mouth lifted. Far 
ahead of him in a brief parting of the 
crowd, he saw the figure he was watch- 
ing for. The man with the brown suit 
and the patch over one eye was hali a 
block ahead of him. 

The crowd swallowed his man up 
again, and Rentor, plunging forward at 


a headlong run bore straight up the 


street. Many eyes turned to stare at 
him and with not a few he barely 
missed collision. Rentor gained the 


next corner, and looked up and down 
the side artery and still the man he 
followed was not in sight. The thief 
catcher was panting and_ breathless 
from his race. He hurried on up 
Clarke Street for one more block. Still 
his quarry did not show up ahead. A 
moment he stood on the corner, irreso- 


lute. Then he struck off down Alle- 
gheny Avenue and a minute later 


boarded a cross-town car for the local- 
ity where he had seen the man first that 
morning. 

The alleyway back of the vacant lots 
was deserted when Rentor reached it. 
He passed through the gap between the 
signs and the crumbling wall and there 
was no sign of any one in the ruins be- 
neath him. Scrambling down the in- 
cline of bricks and débris, he wound his 
way among the clinkered remnants of 
the walls until he came to the cavelike 
opening where he had seen the man 
with the patch emerge. Making sure 
that no human being was anywhere in 
sight he plunged inside. 

Within it was inky black for a few 
moments, but as his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom he saw that he was 
in quite a good-sized cave, formed by 
what had once been part of the cellar 
of the defunct building. <A_ roll of 
blankets in the far end told of recent 
occupancy. Rentor tiptoed in silence 
to the rear of the cavern, squatted with 
his back to the crumbling wall and 
shifted his big body until it was in a 








comfortable position. Then from a 
coat pocket he took a curious thing— 
an ordinary twenty-five-cent boy’s Y- 
shaped sling shot. Reaching into an- 
other pocket he selected one of a dozen 
round crockery marbles, placed it in the 
leather sling pad and with his queer 
weapon ready for action on his knees, 
he settled back to wait, sitting there 
rigid and motionless as a stone image. 





The thing called luck is like a batting 
average. It comes to the man who 
sticks long in the game and tries hard 
for every ball. As Rentor sat there 
waiting in the dark, his eyes took on a 
queer grim expression as he stared out 
toward the light that marked the cave 
mouth, and he muttered over and over 
to himself : 

“It’s my turn at the bat at last. I 
feel it, I feel it strong.” 

About twenty minutes after Rentor 
had ensconced himself in the cave, a 
queer tableau took place in the office 
of the captain of detectives at the cen- 
tral police station. Two big patrolmen, 
upon whose florid faces was written 
utter complacency stood up before the 
chief. Before them, linked wrist to 
wrist, but staring ahead of them with 
calm apathy, stood the rough-looking 
Westerner who had wanted to tele- 
graph money to Kansas, and the wiry 
little man who was apparently a 
banker’s clerk. Across the carpet from 
these stood the president of the looted 
bank and the clerk who had seen the 
shooting. 

“Now, take a good look at ’em, gen- 
tlemen,” said the captain of detectives 
boastfully, “and make sure it’s the right 
parties before we clink ’em up. You 
both saw ’em getting away with the 
goods, I suppose.” 

“T saw them,” said the clerk. “Those 
are the men, all right. That’s the one 
who was at the teller’s window and did 
the shooting, and the little one I saw 
making away with the bundles of bills.” 
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The rough-looking Westerner al. 
lowed his face to twist into an expres. 
sion of mild scorn at this statement, 
while the black eyes of the smaller man 
met the clerk’s with a blank and enig- 
matical smile. 

“You're certain these are the men,” 
the president put in. 

“Absolutely, sir,” said the clerk. 

The ‘captain of detectives nodded 
across his polished desk to the two 
officers. ‘‘Go through ’em again care- 
fully, you men. Make sure you don't 
miss anything.” 

The officers complied, and when they 
had finished they shook their heads, 

“Nothing on them at all, sir.” 

The captain arose and stepped over 
to the door. The bank president and 
the clerk followed him. 

“That’s all for now, gentlemen,” he 
said. “We'll let you know,” he added 
in an undertone to the president, “the 
moment anything turns up regarding 
the missing money. The whole town’s 
being dragged and in all probability 
we'll have it by night.” 

He bowed the two men out and 
closed the door behind them. Then he 
turned curtly to the two officers again. 

“You boys got any clew as to where 
that money is planted?” he questioned, 
turning his back so that the prisoners 
might not see his worried look. 

The two patrolmen shuffled uneasily 
and protested that they knew nothing. 

“What kind of a case do you call 
this?” the chief inquired testily. “We 
haven’t got anything on them. Why 
weren’t some of you around to stumble 
onto them before they planted that 
wad ?” 

“We caught the only two that were 
seen, sir,” protested one of the officers. 
“Tf there’d been others the bank clerk 
would have known it.” 

The chief turned about with hands 
working behind his back. 

“We'll have to sweat them,” he said, 
speaking in a low tone so that the pris- 
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Geers could not hear him. “Take the 


fittle one first. Put the other one in the 
tank, O'Reilly.” 

At the same time, to the minute, that 
the sweat-boxing began in the central 
police station, Dave  Rentor, © still 
crouching in the cave beneath the side- 
walk, stiffened in his place. A stealthy 
sound had reached his ears. Some one 
was moving out among the brick piles. 

A moment later the gray blur mark- 
ing the cavern mouth was darkened. A 
form limned itself for a moment against 
the lig cautious footfalls on the 
packed earth, and then Rentor could 








plainly see the bent form of a man, 
coming closer, closer. He did _ not 
move. 


A full half minute the form remained 
poised near the entrance, leaning for- 
ward, eyes striving to pierce the gloom. 
From the attitude Rentor knew the 
man was ready to spring forward into 
the place, or at the slightest pretext, to 
leap back and vanish. He closed his 
eyes to slits; he breathed carefully so 
as not to attract even the subconscious 
senses of the crook, whose every per- 
ception he knew was ground to a hair 
pont by the life of constant watchful- 
ness he lived. 

His luck remained with him. The 
man, evidently sure of his ground, 
slowly straightened himself and came 
forward. He reached the pile of blan- 
kets, unrolled them and spread them 
out. Then he took two packets from 
his coat pockets, placed them between 
his knees and started to strike a match. 

Rentor waited no longer. Carefully 
raising the slingshot he took careful 
aim and by the aid of the thief’s match 
which had just flared up, he shot the 
fellow neatly and forcefully in the 
temple with his crockery marble. 

As the strong elastic snapped, the 
man with the patch sank forward on 
his face with a choking grunt. The 
match flared out and at the same in- 
stant Rentor sprang forward upon the 
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prostrate form. There was no need to 
grapple, for the crook lay perfectly 
still. In thirty seconds Rentor had him 
trussed and handcuffed like a sack of 
grain. 

“Any other man living I’d have given 
a chance to fight,” he muttered as he 
shoved the prone body to one side. 
“But not you, Lamont. I take no 
chances with your kind. There’s no 
trick too shabby to play on you.” 

rhen he flashed on his pocket bead 
lamp and examined the packets on the 
blanket. Each of these contained eight 
or ten sheaves of crisp yellow bills of 
denominations that were staggering. 
Methodically Rentor went through the 
bundles. The result of his count was 
a little over eighteen thousand dollars. 
He emitted a low whistle. 

He turned his flash light onto the 
hard features of the unconscious man. 

‘So you’ve taken to bank sneaking 
these days, eh, Lamont?” he muttered. 
“Quite a drop from being the greatest 
burglar of your day. Pretty easy pick- 
ings, though, I’ll say.” 

At that moment the manacled crook 
stirred with a groan and opened his 
eyes into the glowing bead lamp. He 
sat up with a curse, violently struggling 
to free himself. 

Rentor turned the light onto his own 
face a moment. 

“Rentor!” the other gasped. 

“Yes, it’s me, Lamont, not a ghost,” 
the other said with a hard laugh. 

He leaned over and plucking the re- 
volver from the fellow’s coat pocket 
stuck the barrel in his face. 

“Take a look into the little black tun- 
nel for a while,” he said. “As soon as 
there’s some real lively commotion in 
the traffic up above so that a shot won't 
echo, I’m going to blow your brains 
into the clay you’re lying on. In the 
meantime we'll talk a bit.” 

For five minutes Rentor sat drawling 
off a random conversation that was 
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cold and heartless as the beat of fate, 
while the man called Lamont lay star- 
ing into the menacing muzzle of the re- 
volver, hardly registering the other’s 
words. He rolled over on his face at 
last with a groan. 

“Take it away!” he cried. 
away! I can’t look at it.” 

“Lamont, who murdered ‘Monk’ 

sailey ?”’? Rentor asked, ignoring his re- 
quest. 

Lamont snarled up at his captor like 
a ferret at bay, his ugly beaked face 
yellow and contorted with fear and 
hate. 

“You know who did,” he said insin- 
uatingly. 

“You bet I do! And all these years 
you've been running footloose while 
other men have done hard labor in 
your place. Now, you miserable skunk, 
I’m going to tell you what terms you 
can make. You can have either a 
chance for freedom through the courts 
by trial for the murder, or a quick pass 
to the hereafter via this revolver of 
yours. Which shall it be?” 

“T’ll take a chance in the courts.” 

Rentor laughed a low laugh that was 
distinctly unpleasant. He stuck his 
face close to the leering one of the 
crook. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said. ‘“Kill- 
ing’s too good for your kind, Lamont. 
It’s things like you that make mur- 
derers of men.” His face was con- 
torted into an expression of fiendish 
hate, and his big body shook with the 
stress of emotion within. 

Lamont covered his 
manacled hands. 

“You got me down; lemme alone, 
can't you?” he implored. 

Rentor grinned down at him. 

“Eber Lamont, alias the Canada 
Killer, the greatest dip and box man 
in the game, eh? Dropped to bank 
sneaking and caught with the goods by 
a small-town barber. Cheap stuff, La- 
mont. That Chicago syndicate you’re 
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working for will sure hand you your. 
papers for South Africa and tell you ty 
forget yourself when they hear of this, 
It’ll be the electric route for yours with 
a nice quiet cell to think it over in for 
a couple months and talk to the chap. 
lain and the reporters.” 

Lamont vomited a volley of wild 
oaths and rolled over on the ground, 
straining at his bonds until his yellow 
teeth showed. Rentor laughed softly 
and reaching over made a systematic 
search of the rest of Lamont’s person, 
This netted among other things a small 
blue-nosed safe drill, some cigarettes, 
odd change, and a bottle of dope. 

“Well, well, well. So here’s the little 
reason for the crippled nerve and the 
bank snatching work. The king of the 
box men riding the pill route at the 
end. Some record! Hadn't he better 
have one now—a little quieter for his 
nerves, eh?” He pulverized one of the 
heroin tablets on the bunched palm of 
his hand in extravagant imitation of a 
second-rate ‘coke head” at his morning 
potation, and held the stuff with mock 
twitchings of his muscles and suckings 
of the lips under the other’s nose. 
“Come on, Suzy, snuff up. Here’s your 
chance to own the town one more 
time,” he said tauntingly. 

The crook’s features were already 
twitching perceptibly under the strain, 
owing to the inroads the stuff had made 
on his nerves through the years, but 
he flung the other’s hand away with a 
raw curse. “Quit it!” he muttered 
with a curse. “And you leave the bottle 
in my pocket, see? It’s the last I'll get, 
and if I go out without ’em I'll haunt 
you; I'll haunt you, Rentor, as sure as 
there’s a Heaven above.” 

Rentor put the cork back in the 
bottle, and once more his cruel low 
laugh seemed to lick out and coil about 
the other like a snake. 

“So that’s the way you’re being pun- 
ished,” he said scornfully. ‘What a 


fool I’d have been to have bumped you 


















‘off on my own hook. Haunt, and be 


hanged to you.” 
So saying, he tossed the pill bottle 


out of the cave mouth and it broke 
with a small splinter among the 
bricks. At the sound Lamont suddenly 
turned into a mad thing that writhed 
and cursed on the ground. It lasted 
only a moment, then he broke and flung 
himself down crying like a child. lis 
nerve was broken. 

After the first 
turned away with his former utter and 
exasperating disregard, and picked up 
the two packets of yellow bills. 

“When I get you down to the station, 


paroxysm, Rentor 


Lamont,” said Rentor, “the police are 
going to know also about——” 

“Listen here, Rentor,” he said. 
“Don’t rub it in so. One charge ts 


enough, isn’t it: 

Rentor appeared to ignore him. 

Lamont believed that with all Ren- 
tor’s bluff he knew very little about the 
real facts of the Monk Bailey murder, 
and would not be able to prove his 
case. The killing had been committed 
in such a way that only two or three 
of Lamont’s intimate pals were wise. 
Also, Lamont had not been working on 
his own hook the past few years, hav- 
ing been wise enough to codperate with 
a Chicago crime syndicate which he 
knew would leave no trick untried to 
spring him from the courts, because if 
Lamont fell they would fall, too. 

“Just what have you got on 
Rentor ?”’ Lamont said persistently. 

Rentor inhaled deeply on his ciga- 
rette and answered wisely as the smoke 
eddied from his nostrils: 

“Why, I can prove you did 
Monk Bailey to death with a sap in the 
cellar of Tony the Blacksmith’s place 
on Dayton Avenue, in Philly, on July 
I5th, eight years ago. Does that suit 
you? 

“Sure,” said Lamont. 

Secretly the crook was laughing up 
his sleeve. For he had gone to great 


me, 


that 
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pains to prove a water-tight alibi to the 
effect that he was in New York on that 
particular night. 


If Rentor kept his 
word about the other affair, as he was 
certain he would, he knew that with 
the aid of a clever “mouthpiece” he 
would be able to walk out of jail within 
a month. 

tle did not suspect for a moment that 
Rentor had coolly lied and that he had 
gone to still greater pains to pay each 
of three crooks one hundred dollars to 
testify to the fact that they saw Lamont 
stab Monk Bailey in a joint on Thir- 
tieth Street on the night of the 14th, 
a day before Lamont could prove he 
was in New York. 

\s Lamont lined up the particulars 
in his mind, a sneer twisted his fea- 
tures at the greenness of this man 
whom he had supposed was his dead- 
liest enemy. The eternal egotism of the 
criminal came to the surface again, and 
tive minutes later as two men came up 
to the patrol wagon, which was waiting 
at Clark and Hastings, Lamont stepped 
in with a jaunty swagger, and even 
cracked a one-sided joke with the 
driver. 


Meanwhile at the central office there 
had been much activity in evidence 
crossed with an undercurrent of excite- 
ment and rancor. Weariness showed 
in the faces of the captain of detectives 
and his two underlings who had 
brought in the first two thieves. Three 
hours of promises, threats, bulldozing, 
and cross-questioning and pleading in 
the chief's sanctum had netted them 
nothing. And none knew better than 
they that every hour that passed made 
the chances of recovering the money 
the slimmer. 

‘Eighteen thousand dollars,” the cap- 
tain muttered to himself. ‘‘This is the 
fourth time the bank’s been on the wire 
and we can’t give them a word yet. 
These fellows will have the best de- 
fense in the city, too, before night.” 








He shook his head dejectedly. 

A moment later there came a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in,” the captain called out. 

A patrolman entered leading Lamont 
and behind came Dave Rentor, still in 
his nondescript rags. The captain of 
detectives sat up in his chair with sud- 
den alertness, as the patrolman ex- 
plained hastily who the prisoner was, 
indicating Rentor as the man to whom 
the prisoner was booked. 

Rentor stepped forward easily to the 
table and laid down a small packet, 
while a smile that was not altogether 
amiable played about his heavily graven 
mouth. 

The captain of detectives gasped as 
his eye fell on the packet, for it was 
composed of yellow-backed bills. Then 
he leaned back and ran his heavy and 
perturbing gaze over Rentor from head 
to foot. “Well,” he said. “Explain 
yourself. How did you come to make 
this arrest?” 

For answer Rentor turned back his 
shabby coat revealing a small silver 
badge pinned to the lining. “My 
name’s Rentor,” he said briefly. “I’m 
one of Orn’s men. I know the pris- 
oner. He’s a well-known thief and a 
murderer, I’ve been laying for him for 
years.” 

The captain’s manner altered visibly. 

Rentor turned and looked pleasantly 
at Eber Lamont. “We talked it all over 
on the way down here,” he added. 
“He’s going to confess.” 

The prisoner nodded, shrugging his 
lean shoulders with an air of bravado. 
“What’s the use?” he said. “He got 
me dead to rights. I'll take a plea.” 

“Do you mind explaining,” said the 
captain, “how you came to nab him?” 

Rentor’s eyes hardened a bit and his 
words were crisp. 

“It’s a long story,” he said tersely, 
“and I prefer to tell it in court. As I 
said, I know this fellow. He’s Eber 
Lamont, alias Canada Killer, one of 
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the slickest tin crackers the country's 
known. I saw him go up the bank 
steps this morning and stand there put- 
ting on his gloves, and the moment | 
recognized him I knew something must 
be up. The other two men were inside 
already. So when they came piling out 
on a run a bit later, | knew a snatch- 
ing job had been pulled off and I im- 
mediately suspected this fellow was the 
outside stall—the one they’d slip the 
money to. I followed him. I’d seen 
him before in the morning, coming out 
of a hole under a sidewalk in a vacant 
lot, so I figured that would be the place 
where they’d make their divvy. I got 
there ahead of him, and took him with 
the stuff on him.” 


It was about eight-thirty that night, 
a half hour before lights were out in 
the city jail that Lamont was called 
out to the chief’s office once more. He 
entered with a surly air of bragga- 
docia, expecting the usual cross-ques- 
tioning proceedings, which he knew so 
well. But when the jailer closed the 
door on him he found no line-up of de- 
tectives, nor even a harness bull pres- 
ent. Instead, seated in chairs along the 
wall were three men. One of them 
arose as Lamont stood surveying the 
room, and sauntered forward with the 
typical sidling hitch_of the delinquent. 

“Well, well, well, if it ain’t Eber La- 
mont,” and the fellow laughed. 
“Hello, pal; don’t you remember me?” 

““Cisco Red!’ gasped Lamont. 

“Sure, Cisco Red of the old gang. 
And Big Mike and Cushions Kid is 
with me. Shake hands with Lamont, 
fellers.”’ 

The other two arose and shambled 
forward grinning, to exchange the old 
road high ball. 

“It’s sure good to see your map 
again, Lamont, old scout,” said Cisco. 
“What they doin’ with yuh here—try- 
ing to railroad you?” 

“Yep,” said Lamont shakily. He was 

















“beginning to turn deathly pale as he 

nced around the big room like a 
trapped weasel. “Say, what are you 
guys doing here, anyhow?” he ques- 
tioned. ; 
“Us? Why, we just dropped in to 
talk to the chief and Rentor about old 
Monk Bailey. Remember old Monk, 
Lamont?” 


Lamont 


stared at the three, his face 


gone livid, his muscles beginning to 
york as if he would spring. 


‘Remember the squeak the old boy 


let out as he crumpled up on the floor 


ke a jack rabbit.” 
Lamont emitted a snarl like a wolf. 
His eyes had become suddenly rimmed 


|. At that moment from behind 
ition stenned the chief of detec- 
Rentor, a very different 

from the vagabond had 
ught in the prisoner. 
Lamont uttered a fierce curse as he 
caught the smile on Rentor’s face. ‘‘So 
this is your trick, is it and sud- 
denly he began to cry. The last of his 
nerve was gone. 

The three crooks were the answers to 
Rentor’s three telegrams of that morn- 
ing. 





and 


who 








Lamont’s trial came off shortly after- 
owing to the pushing of the case 


— 
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by Rentor and the president of the 
looted bank. Two telegrams that night 
had brought Larry Rentor on from 
New York and Evans from Chicago, to 
attend the trial. Lamont did not open 
his mouth about anything all during the 
proceedings, nor did he make a plea 
except to make his sentence a life term 
instead of execution. 

When the verdict was returned by 
the prosecuting attorney and the annals 
of the Bailey killing were brought to 
light, the proclaimed 
Dave Monroe innocent of the murder. 
They did not dream that the Monroe 
brothers sat within thirty feet of the 
stand at the moment. 

\fter the court adjourned, Dave 
Rentor met Cisco Red, Big Mike, and 
Cushions Kid and paid to each of them 
one hundred dollars for their services. 
Then the two brothers mailed their re- 
spective resignations in to the Orn De- 
tective Agency in New York. Their 
work of eight years was finished, and 
they were to leave next day for their 
ranch in the West. Little Evans, stand- 
ing by, almost cried, for he saw in it 
the end of the Rentors’ remarkable sys- 
tem of catching thieves, and also his 
relation with the two squarest, whitest 
men he had ever known in his check- 
ered career, 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FIGHTS AUTO THIEVES 


LJNDER the Dyer law, which makes it a Federal offense to transport a stolen 

automobile from one State to another, two hundred and seventy-two arrests 
were made and one hundred and fifty-nine convictions obtained in one year. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, led the other cities of the country with forty arrests and twenty- 


nine convictions obtained against inter-State auto thieves. 
with thirty arrests and twenty-nine convictions ; 


Detroit came next 
New York had twenty-four 


arrests and thirteen convictions, and the police of Portland, Oregon, arrested 
and convicted sixteen persons for transporting stolen automobiles from one State 


to another. 


Several well-organized gangs of auto thieves were broken up during the 


same year. United States District 


Attorney 


Kinnane of Detroit says 


John FE. 


that one gang was stealing cars at Detroit and sending them to an Eastern sea- 


port for shipment to Norway. 


Identifying numbers of the cars were filed off 


and other numbers substituted, and the automobiles were repainted and other- 
wise changed so that they could not be identified by the owners. 
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Author of ‘‘Doctor Bentiron’s Addict Case,’’ etc 


HIS is not properly a tale, but 

an unfinished problem in al- 

gebra—unfinished because of 

an error in the terms of the 
equation, The reactions of X can 
never be determined. 


Here is our problem: If C cancels A, 


what relation will B bear to X? Now 
the unknown quantity, especially since 
it remains unknown to the end, must 


naturally be a woman. We will name 
her: Diana Winthrop. But of her you 
shall learn no more than this, because 
our problem is stated in the terms of 
John Braisted who conceived Our 
knowledge can be no more than this. 
Mr. John Braisted considered him- 
self an eminently practical man and 
prided himself on that practicality, as 
upon any number of other things. He 
was a man of about forty, reasonably 
well-to-do, and therefore at last pon- 
dering the advantages of marriage. He 
was one of the amazing products of tha 
modern school whose fundamental tenet 
is the power of the human will—right- 
ful descendant of yesterday's corr 
spondence courses in hypnotism. 
extraordinarily literal-minded persor 
he set about the business of 
whole-heartedly, as twenty 
fore he had set about the amassing « 
a competence. Being as impractical 
are most “practical” men, he selected 
as his future wife one Diana Winthrop. 


. ste? li; 
courisnip 


years b 


rh 


amiable 


That she was scarcely more than half 
his age and reputed to be held back 
from marriage only by a difficulty of de- 
cision between two faithful cavaliers, 
troubled Mr. Braisted not at all. By 
the conditions of his rise in life he was 
not even an amateur of women; and, 
by the somewhat egotistical trend of 
his instruction, he was naturally led to 
assume that his selection of a wife nec- 
essarily implied the lady’s grateful ac- 
quiescence therein. 

None the less, before formally en- 
tering the lists, Braisted had the wisdom 
to examine into the situation somewhat. 
As has been said, Miss Winthrop had 
two cavaliers, both devoted, between 
whom she held the scales quite evenly. 

sraisted understood men—or believed 
that he did, which comes to much the 
same in the end—and he studied these 
two with the keenness of one who has 
risen by the weaknesses of others. He 
made friends with both, encouraged 
both to confidences, and, having ob- 
tained their trust, scorned both impar- 
tially. Armitage, burly and blond and 
obvious, slow, rich,  unintelligently 
; Carmichael, small and dark and 
shrinking, a mystic, half a poet and 
seemed to 
Yet 


wholly a failure—neither 
John Braisted a formidable rival. 


both were far advanced in Miss Win- 
throp’s good graces, while he, their su- 
perior in 


every way, remained an un- 




















considered acquaintance. It was puz- 
ding, annoying—worse; for it tended 
to upset those theories upon which his 
success had been built. As I have said, 
Mr. Braisted was quite unskilled in 
women; he had not discovered that they 
require other virtues than efficiency. 
Behold him, then, in the full grip 
of such an infatuation as takes lonely 
middle life; fixed in the un- 


men in 
reasoning determination of his type 
upon the obtaining of one woman; sit- 
ting before his fire in somber thought. 
That day he had been en ins — 
Winthrop was surely engaged to Phili 
Armitage. True, he Seig rumor had 
made Carmichael the lucky man; but 


must be one 
‘spaired of the 
ion of his diplomacy in thi 
was almost ready for 
tion of 


new 
the con- 
violence—provided, of 


could be applied without risk 





The futility of his reflections mad- 


dened him. To escape from them he 


picked up a book. It was an instructive 
book, naturally—an account of travel in 
Persia 

His indifferent eye met a_ strange 
name: ‘Hassan ben erveap According 
to his unvarying practice John Braisted 
reached methodically for his encyclo- 
pedia and was presently reading for 
the first time of that Sheikel Jobeltz, 
whom Occidentals call “The Old Man 
of the Mountains,” and of how he built 
a religious cult and almost a world em- 
pire upon the foundation of a single 
drug. Assassination being quite in the 


spirit of his mood, John Braisted 
warmed to the methods of the 


of all assassins 


father 
and 


was soon reading 

the encyclopedia’s article on the drug 
hasheesh. 

Of its usual psychological effects— 


exaltation, the sense of infinite enlarge- 
ment in time and space—he read un- 
interestedly enough, as became an un- 
imaginative man. And then he came to 
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more pertinent matter; to an account of 
the unreasoning fury of slaughter which 
sometimes seizes Oriental addicts of the 
drug and drives them forth, weapon in 
hand, with that terrifying cry of 
“Amok! Amok!” (kill! Kill!) 
which been taken as a name for 
their mental state, so that one speaks of 
“running amuck.” 

As he read a strange and exciting 
idea came into John Braisted’s mind. 
While his fire died, and the chill of mid- 


has 


night crept into the room, he sat silent 
in his study, the forgotten book open 


in his lap, plotting out that equation 
whose statement began 
The dawn was gray in the 
his problem was at last clearly 
1 his mind; then with a long suspiration 
stretched his cramped limbs, 
and retired. 
s next morning he began with 
methodical care to set his plan into mo- 
tion. First he made a tr ip to another 
city, where he purchased half an ounce 
of crude giving a fal 
name for the 
On |} concealed his 
purchase in a safe place and set about 
his next which was to ingratiate 
himself Noel Carmichael. Car- 
chose as the un 
1? 


our narrativ c. 
east before 


tated 


nat rose, 


cannabis indica, se 


druggist’s I Ison register. 


lis return home he 


Ste¢ P, 
with 
michael he conscious 
instrument of his design, because of the 
man’s dreamy, mystical temperament, 
which, so Braisted shrewdly judged, 
might bring him into the class of those 
Orientals whom hasheesh sometimes 
fired with murderous fury. 


With cautious tact he sought Car- 
michael’s company ; suffered the man’s 
long silence in apparent sympathy, and 


encouraged his rare, shyly ventured re- 
marks with cordial apy 

Carmichael expanded slowly in this 
friendly atmosphere. By the defects of 
his man’s acquaint- 
ances were few enough; and he had no 
intimates. But, now that he had found 
what seemed a kindred soul, hi shy 


slowly melted. He formed the 


yreciation. 


emperament the 


reserve 
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habit of dropping into Braisted’s com- 
fortable rooms for a quiet evening’s 
smoke and chat. This habit Braisted 
encouraged thankfully ; discovering that 
the other had a nice taste in tobaccos, 
he combed the city for rare imported 
Russian and Turkish cigarettes upon 
which to ask his friend’s opinion. 

Gradually the intimacy between these 
two unlikely persons deepened, until 
Carmichael’s speech began to hint shyly 
at his love for Diana Winthrop.  In- 
wardly writhing with cold hatred, Brais- 
ted listened and encouraged; obtained 
little by little his victim’s complete heart 
history—his hopes and fears and adora- 
tion; his moments of optimism, inspired 
by a word or look; his weeks of despair 
based on a foundation no more secure. 
And all the time, by sly, veiled hints 
and innuendos, Braisted sought to im- 
plant in the other’s mind a_ personal 
animosity toward his known rival, 
Philip Armitage. 

Toward Armitage Braisted preserved 
an attitude of cool friendliness. He had 
no desire for this man’s intimacy, but 
merely endeavored to keep upon such 
terms with him as would justify that 
later invitation to his rooms. Armitage’s 
acceptance would mark the beginning 
of his plan’s culmination. 

All this, of course, occupied weeks. 
At times Braisted woke at night, rest- 
less with fear lest, after all, he might 
be too late, and Diana Winthrop might 
be engaged—even married—before his 
rivals should have eliminated each other. 

Once he deemed his influence upon 
Carmichael fully established, he made 
haste to set the stage for that last scene 
which was to make of his play a tragedy. 

From a little East Side shop he ob- 
tained a package of rare Russian ciga- 
rette tobacco. This he brought home 
and mingled judiciously with finely 
broken cannabis indica, until he had 
produced a mixture which he consid- 





ered not unlike bhang, or smoking 
hasheesh, which is used in the Far East. 
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Using a special device for the purpose, 
sraisted filled a dozen long, quill- 
ended Russian cigarette tubes with his 
mixture and then invited Noel Car- 
michael to come that evening to sample 
a new and exotic brand of cigarettes, 
When Carmichael accepted, he tele- 
phoned Philip Armitage. 

“Hello! That you, Armitage? Are 
you engaged for this evening? . . , 
Oh, of course! Vincent’s dinner dance. 

No, I’m not going. Wish you'd 
drop in at my rooms afterward if you 


can. Two o'clock, say; can you make 
it? . . . Fine! I havea very impor- 
tant matter to talk over with you... . 
What ? . No, I can’t tell you over 
the phone. Two o'clock? . . . All 


right; good-by.” 

That night Carmichael appeared at 
Braisted’s rooms in a state of black de- 
pression. He scarcely spoke in reply to 
his host’s greeting, but huddled into a 
chair facing the fire and glowered bale- 
fully, gnawing his finger ends. He 
ignored Braisted’s attempts at conver- 
sation, but accepted a cigarette and 
smoked moodily. 

Outwardly indifferent, | Braisted 
watched his guest narrowly. Carmichael 
smoked in silence until his cigarette 
was burned right down to its pasteboard 
tube. Gradually a pungent, heady odor 
pervaded the room—a strange, bizarre 
odor, which seemed to hint of incense 
burned not in any wholesome rite, but 
before some obscene idol. Unimagina- 
tive though he was, John Braisted’s 
skin prickled oddly. 

Carmichael accepted a second ciga- 
rette, lit it, and inhaled deeply. Now 
his sullen, black stare began to lighten; 
his face changed subtly, relaxing as 
from some inner contentment. His 
tight lips loosened; he began to speak 
slowly, dreamily. 

“Queer, isn’t it, how a man’s moods 
change? When I came in, I was in 
despair; life didn’t seem worth living. 
Now the whole situation is unchanged, 




















but I feel light and free and happy 
—” His voice trailed away; he 
smiled abstractedly into the fire. 

“What was troubling you, old man?” 
asked Braisted sympathetically. “Have 
another cigarette; what do you think 
of them?” 

“Thanks; I will. They have ai 
flavor, but I rather like them.” 

Carmichael lit his third cigarette and 
smoked it slowly in evident enjoyment. 
His black eyes grew glassily bright, his 
lips moved soundlessly. 

“She hardly spoke to me _ to-day, 


odd 


Braisted. Phil took her out in his car, 
and she seemed glad to get away. It 
upset me dreadfully; but now I look 
at it differently. I believe I’ve got a 
show, Braisted! I believe I’ve got a 


rting chance, even yet!” 
His voice rose excitedly; he gestured 
with slender, nervous hands. 

John Braisted smiled to himself. 
Things seemed to be moving well 
“J am sure you have, old 
man,” he encouraged. “If you had a 
fair chance, I believe you’d win out.” 

The other turned sharply. “What 
do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“Why, nothing——” Braisted began 
to suggest deftly with half-spoken hints 
and veiled implications that Philip Ar- 
mitage held some unfair advantage over 
his rival. 

Carmichael listened in seeming indif- 
ference. His widening eyes regarded 
the fire; he seemed lost in a maze of 
happy thoughts. His rare movements 
grew slower, more measured. When 
he knocked the ash from his fourth 
cigarette, his hand sought the smoking 
stand in a gesture of exaggerated pre- 
Cision, as though consciously calculating 
its distance. He said nothing. 

The other watched him carefully, 
dropping barbed suggestions between 
long intervals of silence, hinting that 
Armitage might hold Diana Winthrop’s 
favor by coercion. 

And still his guest sat mute, smok- 
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ing drugged cigarettes one after an- 
other. His expression did not change; 
he showed no sign of hearing, save that 
his eyes slowly reddened. 

The hours slipped by. As midnight 
passed and the time of Armitage’s ar- 
rival neared, Braisted grew first irri- 
tated and then desperate. He rose and 
walked nervously about the room, 
fidgetting with books and _ papers. 
From his desk he took a paper knife 
—a wicked thing, ebony-handled, with 
a narrow, eight-inch blade of tempered 
steel. With the knife in his hand he 
paced the floor for a few moments; then 
he subsided into his chair and laid the 
weapon down upon the smoking stand 
in Carmichael’s easy reach, 

In growing inner tension he glanced 
again at the mantel clock. It lacked 
fifteen minutes of two. Disgustedly he 
viewed the innert, semisomnolent figure 
of his guest. Carmichael lay relaxed 
in the big chair, hands idle in his lap. 
His eyes were half closed and set in 
a fixed stare, but they glowed as from 
some evil, inward fire. 

The evil glow did not escape his host. 
“Noel,” he declared earnestly, “if I 
were in your place I’d do something 
about this!” 

The other stirred very slightly. His 
reddened eyes still regarded the dying 
fire. “About what?” he asked vaguel 
His voice was faint and husky, and he 
spoke as from some vast distance. 

“Why, about Phil Armitage!” 
Braisted’s harried glance sought the 
clock once more. Only 
“Tt’s not fair to Miss Winthrop to let 
things go on like this. He’s annoying 
her; he has some secret hold upon her ; 
she’s afraid of him, I tell you! Oh, I’ve 
seen it—I’ve known for a long time. 
The onlooker sees most of the game. 
But I hated to speak of it, until you 
brought the subject up yourself.” Car- 
michael, of course, had not spoken of it, 
but his host trusted that the man’s be- 
fuddled mind would overlook this de- 
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tail. “If I were you A pregnant 
pause, broken by a sharp, assured knock, 
followed. “If I were you I’d—kill 
Philip Armitage!” 

Carmichael’s dreamy eyes opened 
wide; he sprang erect, moving with a 
sudden, deadly speed in sharp contrast 
to his former deliberation. He half 
crouched ; instinctively his tensed, claw- 
like fingers groped for the paper cutter 
near him—groped and found it and set- 
tled lovingly about its haft. 

“Come in!” Braisted shouted, but his 
heart was pounding fast. 

The door opened; Philip Armitage 
entered nonchalantly in evening dress, 
a smile upon his handsome face. 

“There he is now!” said Braisted. 

The three stood still in a tableaux 
which, to its director’s painfully alert 
senses, seemed interminably prolonged. 
In the doorway stood Armitage, puz- 
zled and a little irritated at his lack 
of greeting, but stalwart, handsome, as- 
sure—a figure to fill any woman’s eye, 
John 3raisted thought  enviously. 
3raisted himself stood withdrawn at one 
side, so that his two instruments might 
face each other; on his face was a hint 
of irritated puzzlement, but his heart 
throbbed in great, sickening leaps, half 
of deadly fear and half of savage joy. 
Carmichael still crouched, facing his 
rival in the doorway. His face was a 
demoniac mask; his red eyes blazed 
with lust of slaughter; his right hand, 
holding that glittering, deadly toy, crept 
slowly up and out. 

Quivering, Braisted waited. The 
tense seconds stretched themselves into 
eternities; gradually the builder of this 
climax lost the creator’s sense of power, 
felt himself no longer the moving power 
of the impending tragedy, but, like its 
two chief actors, a helpless puppet 
awaiting the jerk of a hidden hand upon 
his strings. 

Then suddenly the static unreality of 
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the scene flashed into dynamic action, 
Noel Carmichael screeched aloud, hor- 
ribly, inhumanly, as a wild beast roars 
for his kill. Moving with the effort- 
less speed of some great cat, he leaped 
and struck! Then all was very still, 
and at once the three men froze into 
their several positions. 

John Braisted blinked stupidly. Car- 
michael with his instrument had dealt 
the fatal blow; surely all must be well. 
But what was this—this numb paralysis 
—this growing faintness? Through a 
reddish mist he saw Philip Armitage 
still standing in the doorway—shocked, 
but unhurt. His wavering gaze dropped 
and fastened upon a black knob which 
had suddenly appeared beside his chin, 
He traced it downward and identified 
the familiar outline of his own paper 
knife. Its haft stood straight up be- 
side his neck; its blade he could not see. 

While he still wondered at this por- 
tent, his knees buckled slowly, and he 
sank to the floor. 

Philip Armitage leaped forward and 
gripped his unresisting friend. ‘‘Noel! 
Noel!” he exclaimed. ‘What have you 
done?” 

The other passed a dazed hand across 
eyes whose congestion was slowly fad- 
ing. “I—I don’t know. I must have 
been—crazy for a minute. He kept 
talking—talking—slandering you and 
Diana—and I struck him.” 

John Braisted looked dimly up. “I 
—I must have made some mistake,” he 
whispered in a last dying gasp. 

Thus was John Braisted’s equation 
invalidated; what would have been its 
result no man can say. Further, Car- 
michael having canceled Braisted in- 
stead of Armitage, the relation of 
Armitage to Diana remained to be de- 
termined. 

3ut what the relation might be John 
Braisted never knew—and neither shall 
you. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN James Bolden, poisoned by a rose which ke wore im his buttonhole, drops dead at the end 
of 


best mau, remembers he saw William Castle, a 
they started for the chereh. 
shot, right under Burton's window. 
Maines has been carried, 
herself was to have 


ceremony took place. A surgeon removed the bullet 
Burton is thorougkly cenvinced she is sincerely shocked at the news of 
recovers a wrist watch, containing a picture of Bolden, which Castle, the taxi man, 
to insure the 
and some gun oil in a millinery shop which Cynthia Shaw conducted before planning 

He decides to sea the wedding dress, which Cynthia in the meantime ha 
former manager, to cut off the hem in order 
» of Cynthia in the shortened dress and returns with it to headquarters. 
records of money received from I. J. 
iim to meddle further in ker affairs will mean social disgrace for himself and het 
executor, receives a visit from Bolden’s lawyer, and learas that he left a hun- 
In looking over Bolden’s papers ia the latter's rooms 


wore his rose, 
Detec \ Grant 
Miss Maines had given it to Castle 








meantime, discovers among her accounts, 


, as Bolden’s 
usand dollars to Rhoda Maines. 





taxi driver, deliver the rose 
Miss Rhoda Maines gave it to Castle jnst before she was mysteriously 
Burton returns from the church te his apartment, where Miss 
Chief of Police Sakeman and Detective Grant 
been married to Merbert James Carron, the same day oe which the 


the wedding ceremony which was to have united him to Cynthia Shaw, Felix Burton, his 


to Bolden, just before 






learn that Miss Main 
Solden-Shaw 
from Miss Maines. She asks Burton if iden 





his death. 





delivery of the rose on time. Grant 








ziven to 
tain. Grant takes 

Cyauthia’s father, 
Carron, She 
raother 


to remove an oil 


he Its 





surprised by a visit from Carron, who says he entered the dead man’s rooms to recever some business 
papers. Chief Sakeman sends for Cynthia and shows her two pictures of herself in her wedding 
dress, one in which the dress is long; the other, in which it is shert. Cynthia admits she fired th 
shot that wounded Miss Maines, bat defies the chief to prove she knew Rhoda Maines would 
be in its path, The chief startles her by telling her she will not imherit Bolden'’s money because, 
in this State there is no legal marriage until the register is signed. Suddenly Cynthia reels ever, 
and the chief finds in her hand the same strange trepical rose that sent Bolden to his death. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
FIFTY-FIFTY. 


JR what was 
first time in his life, William 
Sakeman was __ thoroughly 
shaken. He stood watching 
course, 


probably the 


ia, undecided as to his 





: was sitting unconscious in her chair, 
pathetic comment on her own defiant 
rettiness. He felt suddenly sorry for 
ler, but he did not want to summon a 
doctor if he could possibly avoid it. 
lo so would be to ring down the 
curtain on the tangled drama that was 


nfolding itself in his very 


) 
1 
| 


room, 
iw table toward the 
I~ alivitv ve ai 


He pushed the los 
window, Swept aside 


ide the litter of pa- 
pers, and then stood over her. She 
looked extraordinarily fragile. It 


would be like handling a dainty piece 
of china. 


He picked her up as if she had been 
a child and laid her on the table wit 
her head toward the window. Then 
from the thermos bottle on his desk 
he poured some water into a glass and 
lightly sprinkled her face. 

“She can’t be very far gone, 
ever potent the stuff was,” he mused. 
“A doctor would only do what I am 


” 


I 
h 


how- 


doing. 

He would give her ten minutes be 
fore he called a doctor. That poisoned 
rose now lying in his drawer was the 
nerve center of the double mystery of 
the shooting of Rhoda Maines and the 
murder of Bolden. Her reason for at 
tempting to commit suicide with its aid 
would provide the link, he reasoned, 
between the two occurrences. 

That there was a link between the 
two occurrences he had been convinced 
from the first, though Grant and the 
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others had shown a mulish indifference 
to his theory. Felix Burton was asso- 
ciated with the girl who had been shot. 
3urton was the best man at Bolden’s 
abortive wedding. Cynthia Shaw had 
shot at Rhoda Maines. Cynthia Shaw 
was in possession of a rose exactly sim- 
ilar to that which had been the cause 
of Bolden’s death. It had apparently 
been chemically treated in exactly the 
same way. 

It simply remained, therefore, to ex- 
tort from the girl an explanation as 
to how she became possessed of the 
rose. That would give him the mur- 
derer of Bolden—Rhoda Maines’ ac- 
complice. It would be easy enough to 
get the story, he reasoned, with im- 
pending charges of attempted murder 
on the one hand, and attempted suicide 
on the other. 

Cynthia showed no signs of return- 
ing consciousness. He caught up a 
blotting pad and began to fan her vig- 
orously. He was about to surrender 
to the necessity of calling a doctor, 
when she opened her eyes. 

He could see that she was still dazed 
and watched her anxiously—watched 
her struggle for the return of complete 
consciousness. 

She looked up into his eyes and 
smiled faintly. “Sorry,” she mur- 
mured. “I suppose I fainted.” 

The effort of speaking hastened her 
recovery. Still watching her closely, 
he saw her hands go to the folds of 
her dress. 

“You dropped it,” he said. “It is 
now in the drawer of my desk, so we 
need not pretend that you fainted. Are 
you feeling any better? Or would you 
like me to send for a doctor?” he added 
bluntly. 

“No, thanks,” 





replied Cynthia with 
growing firmness. “I’ve a headache, 
that’s all. Will you help me off this 
table, please? I must look frightfully 
foolish.” 

“Not at all,” said Sakeman inanely 
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as, with no little embarrassment, he 
partly lifted her from the table and 
assisted her to the armchair. Here he 
allowed her to rest before asking: “Do 
you feel well enough to talk to me?” 
“I shall when I have plucked up 
enough courage to see what my hat 
looks like,” she answered, rising slowly 
from the chair and making toward the 
small collapsible mirror on top of his 


desk. With an exasperated gesture, 
which suggested a full return of 


strength, she whipped the pins from 
her hat and removed it. Sakeman hov- 
ered awkwardly by the desk. 

“Don’t go,” she said languidly; “I 
shan’t be a minute.” 

It was the first time that the chief 
of police had been invited to remain 
in his own room, but he showed no 
resentment. Cynthia, with complete 


unconcern, proceeded to a_ leisurely 
smoothing of her incredibly golden 


hair, and then replaced her hat. 

“Now I am all attention,” she said, 
dropping gracefully into the armchair. 

Attempted murder and attempted 
suicide! It would be easy enough to 
charge her and have her led away to 
a cell. It would also, thought the chief, 
be extremely foolish. 

“Thank you,” said Sakeman_ ironi- 
cally. “But I am going to be the one 
to do the attending. Will you begin 
by telling me, please, how you became 
possessed of that rose?’ 

Cynthia pouted. “Can’t we go on 
where we left off?” she asked like a 
petulant child, ‘You were proving to 
me that I simply must have tried to 
murder Rhoda Maines, if you remem- 
ber. By the way, are you by any 
chance going to arrest me, chief?” 

“Very probably,” replied Sakeman. 

“Then you ought to have warned me 
that everything I say will be used in 
evidence against me,” Cynthia pointed 
out. “Or isn’t that sort of thing done 
nowadays ?” 

The chief took a deep breath and 
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glared at one of his maps. “Whether 
| order your arrest or not,” he said 
patiently, “will depend upon what kind 
of explanation you can give me of your 
possession of that rose.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Cynthia lightly. 
“Then what I say before you arrest 
me doesn’t count?” 

Sakeman could not for the life of 
him decide whether she were being de- 
liberately impudent or honestly asking 
for information. Others had encoun- 
tered the same dilemma in dealing with 
Cynthia. 

“The very safest course you can pur- 
sue, Miss Shaw,” said the chief, “is to 
tell me everything you can about that 
If you have something that you 


” 


rose, 
wish to conceal—— 

“Hasn’t every woman something she 
wishes to conceal, chief?” 

“| have not considered the question,” 
replied Sakeman doggedly. ‘But I can 
you that you have not concealed 
enough to save yourself from prosecu- 
tion on a double charge—unless you 
can make good on your explanation.” 

“[hat’s a fair offer,” said Cynthia. 
“I’m generally considered pretty good 
at explanations. I’m going to have a 
good try this time. Give me a minute 
to think.” 

“Every word that you say will be 
tested to the utmost,” warned the chief. 

“How exciting!” said Cynthia 
must be frightfully careful, mustn’t | 
I shall have to feel my way. Did you 
yw Bolden was friendly with a man 
Carron?” 
Sakeman’s mind 
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flashed back to 
to have taken place. 

‘The name is familiar to me,” he 
guardedly. 

‘That means that you have heard of 
him from another source,” said Cyn- 


th 
tiliad 


aid 


“Well, if you go to Bolden’s 
rooms you will find a picture of Car- 
ron—as well as a picture of Rhoda 
Carron 


Maines. gave me that rose. 
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Do you believe that, chief? 
you ought to. After all, it’s quite con- 
vineing. A rich Italian is a very nat- 
ural person to grow tropical roses under 
glass.” 
Sakeman was thinking rapidly. Car- 
ron, the Italian—Rhoda Maines—Bol- 
den. The puzzle was piecing itself to- 
gether. Before he could say anything 
to Cynthia the telephone bell rang. 
“Excuse me,” he said and took up 


the receiver. 

“Grant speaking,” he heard. ‘The 
girl we’re after has left the flat. From 
information received I think it prob 


he was taken away 
Burton.” 


able that 
by Mr. 
“He 
“Sho left with him in the 
one leit with him in the 
brought him to headquarters to 
She might have been waiting in the taxi 
while he was to you, and then 
he could have returned and taken her 
oft. 
“Do your best to get them,” 
- > ’ 


in.a taxi 
hadn’t time,” said Sakeman. 
taxi which 


see you. 


talking 


said the 
chief. “Arrest Burton on a charge of 
obstructing the police and of being an 
accomp! of the woman.” re- 
placed the receiver to find Cynthia look- 
ing at him with eyes of wonder. 

“Has Rhoda Maines disappeared?” 


He 


we 
l 


asked Cynthia. 
Sakeman had learned by now that it 


paid to let Cynthia haye her 
“Yes,” he 
“And you are arresting 


murder of : 


way. 
answered. 

her for the 
Bolden ?’ 

Again he assented. 

“Well, unless you get her within the 
next hour or so, you had better resign 
yourself to the fact that you will never 
see her again,” said Cynthia in a tone 
that carried complete conviction. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, unless I 
mistaken, she will 
Carron.” 

“And do you think it quite impos- 
my dear Miss Shaw, that we 


much 
with 


am 
have 


very 
bolted 


sible, 
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should succeed in tracing the where- 
abouts of a wealthy Italian?” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt you'll find him,” 
replied Cynthia indifferently. “But 
you'll arrive too late.” 

“Too late!” 

“L’'ll bet you a box of cigars to a pair 
of gloves, chief,” said Cynthia, “that, 
by the time your brilliant detectives 
have found Rhoda Maines in Carron’s 
house, she will be dead.” 

“Where is Carron’s house?” de- 
manded Sakeman eagerly, 

“T can’t tell you,” answered Cynthia. 
“It’s a long way away the other side 
of Reedville.”’ 

“She can’t have arrived there yet,” 
said Sakeman. “The other side of 
Reedville! Phew! That’s too indefi- 
nite. You have been there yourself, 
and could find your way there again?” 

“IT might be able to find my way 
there again,” replied Cynthia slowly, 
“but why should I bother to do so? 
With all your detectives——” 

“There is your own position to con- 
sider,” said the chief with more than 
the hint of a threat. 

“Well, suppose we make a bargain,” 
said Cynthia. “You drop all this busi- 
ness about charging me with this, that 
and the other, provide me with a car, 
and I'll do my best to remember the 
way.” 

For a moment Sakesman was silent. 

“You’re going to turn State’s evi- 
dence?’ he demanded. 

“T don’t know what that means,” said 
Cynthia with a frown. “It’s simply 
this, chief. If you’re going to charge 
ime with crimes and badger and bully 
me, I’ll do all I can to upset you. If 
you give me your word of honor that 
you won’t interfere with me officially, 
or allow me to be arrested, I’ll take 
you straight to Carron’s house. But 
I won’t guarantee that you'll be in time 
to save Rhoda Maines—and, if she had 
gone to Carron after all I’ve—well, I 


really don’t care whether you are in 
time or not.” 

“All right,” said Sakeman. “I'll or- 
der a car and three men to accompany 
you, and when you get to Reedville 
you will direct them.” 

Then he picked up the receiver of 
the house telephone. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FIRST RIDE. 


HEN he left the chief’s room Bur- 

ton was in a stae of mind peril- 

ously near panic. “You can arrest the 

girl at once.” Sakeman’s words were 

still ringing in his ears as he passed 

out of the building. Then abruptly 
his brain cleared, and he laughed. 

He had seen in a flash the humor 
of the situation and a means of tem- 
porary escape. The detectives had sol- 
emnly set off to make the arrest at his 
own flat, while Rhoda herself was actu- 
ally at that moment sitting in a taxi 
within a few feet of headquarters itself. 

Surton approached the waiting taxi 
and signed to the man to start the en- 
gine. “City Square,” he ordered. For 
some strange reason his mind invariably 
flew to City Square in moments of 
emergency. Guardedly he entered the 
taxi, slipped on to the seat beside 
Rhoda, slammed the door, and pulled 
up the window. 

“One moment,” she _ interrupted. 
“You have forgotten. I only promised 
to remain here until your return.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to remain here 
until we get to City Square,” replied 
Burton as the taxi started. “And on 
the way you and I have got to come to 
some undestanding or we shall be in 
the soup.” 

She perceived now that he was ex- 
cited. ‘Who are we—and what exactly 
is the soup?” 

“Two detectives are on their way to 
the apartment to arrest you for the 
murder of Bolden,” he blurted out. 
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She shrank back in her corner of the 
taxi, staring at him until she seemed 
all eyes—eyes dark with bewilderment, 
but untinged with fear. One hand lay 
limp and helpless by her side. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, he seized it. 

“You and I are in this together,” 
he said, forcing restraint into his voice. 
“We may as well face it squarely and 
work together.” She made no effort to 
withdraw her hand. The prolonged 
touch gave him a thrill of mastery and 
a wild delight in the consciousness of 
their joint peril. 

“You must wish I’d been shot under 
somebody else’s window, Mr. Burton,” 
she said with what seemed to him an 
odd inconsequence. 

He was about to answer that the first 
great moment of his life had been the 
when had carried her to 
the sanctuary of his flat. Instead he 
released her hand as abruptly as he 
had taken it. “We’ve got to do some- 
thing, and do it mighty quick, too,” he 
said. 

“It will be something foolish,” she 
protested. “One can’t really get away 
from the police. I am sure it would 
be wiser for me to go back to head- 
quarters.” 

“Of course it would,” he said eagerly. 
“But don’t you see that’s the very rea- 
son we’re not going to do it! You 
have been most gloriously unwise from 
the moment when I first met you—and 
obviously for months before. We'll 
a get-away first, and then we'll 
go into the facts.” 

The taxicab stopped at City Square, 
and [burton helped her to alight. He 
appreciated for the first time the myth 
that a woman cannot climb out of a 
taxi by herself. 

“While you have been talking,” he 
said unscrupulously, “I have struck an 
idea. Come along. He gripped her 
by the arm and steered her across the 
road to the trolley tracks. In a few 
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minutes a car marked 
Park” came into view. 

“This is us,” said Bruton as he sig- 
naled the motorman to stop. 

“Have you any idea as to what we 
are going to do?” she asked as they 
came in sight of the park. 

“There’s a pal of mine near here,” 
he answered, “who is going to lend 
me a car.” 

Her eyes brightened at his answer. 
“That will be splendid!” she exclaimed 
with sudden enthusiasm. “That is,” 
she added, “if you will lend me the 
car.” 

“T’m going to drive in,” he answered 
in surprise. 

“Why—why?” she demanded. “Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Burton, you will only be 
landing yourself in trouble for noth- 
ing. Don’t think I am ungrateful for 
your help—you have already helped me 
so much. If you will only get me the 
car you will have done all that is pos- 
sible.” 

“T don’t get you,” he said. ‘Don’t 
you understand that the police are after 
you? Probably by this time they will 
be wiring all over the country.” 

“Yes, and of course they will get 
me,” she replied. ‘That does not mat- 
ter to me in the least—provided only 
that I can have the next few hours at 
liberty. After that——” She paused; 
then: “After that,” she added, half to 
herself. ‘I shall have no reason to fear 
the police.” 

A grim suspicion entered his brain 
and strengthened his determination not 
to leave her. “You compel me to drive 
a bargain,” he said. “If you want the 
car to carry out this mysterious pro- 
gram of yours og 

“Very well,’ she interrupted with a 
shrug of the shoulders. “But, if you 
insist on accompanying me, there might 
be complications. Do you carry a pis- 
tol?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Can you borrow 





one from the 
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friend who is going to lend you the 
car?” 

“Yes, I think I can,” he answered. 
“Look here,’ he added, “it would be 
best for you to wait here’—he indi- 
cated a restaurant—‘‘until I turn up 
with the car.” 

She agreed. Half an hour later he 
entered the restaurant and brought her 
to the car that was waiting at the curb. 
The daylight was beginning to fade as 
he helped her to the front seat and 
started the engine. “Which way?’ he 
asked curtly. 

“Did you succeed in getting the pis- 
tol?’ she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then straight on, first road to the 
left. I'll tell you the turnings as we 
come to them.” 

for an hour or more they drove in 
silence that was broken only by her di- 
rections as to their route. He judged 
that they were running through a whole 
At dusk they passed through 
a quaint old town which she told him 
Reedville. On the other side of 
the town, at a point where a lane cut 
he main road, she touched his arm and 
asked him to stop. 

“| made a bargain and I intend to 
keep it, of course,’ she said. “But I 
am going to ask you for the last time 
to leave me. You can get a train back 
to town from Reedville.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “Nothing doing.” 

“T see that your mind is made up,” 
she said with the tiniest gesture of de- 

“You leave me no alternative but 


county. 


was 


feat. 
to ask you for another favor.” 

“You're on sure ground there,” Bur- 

said quickly. 

“T am going to take you to the house 
of a man I know. Do you mind pre- 
tending to him that you are my hus- 
band ?” 

“Phew!” 

“That you married me this morn- 
ing,” she continued unfalteringly. “Will 
you do this for me, Mr. Burton?” 
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“Yes, of course ” he began. 

“Thank you,” she said in a voice that 
told him nothing. Then suddenly 
seeming to take complete command of 
the situation she added: “I think you'd 
better let me drive. We have to go 
through a network of byways, and the 
road is extremely bad.” 

Without protest he changed places 
with her and watched with controlled 
wonder the competence of her hands as 
she drove the car forward through the 
narrow byway. 

l‘or some quarter of an hour they 
drove on. Burton completely lost his 
sense of directfon. Strange, he thought, 
that she should know the nooks and 
corners of this out-of-the-way hole 
when, by all accounts, she has passed 
the greater part of her life in Jamaica. 

They turned the last corner, and the 
road widened. She spurted and then 
slowed as they approached the open 
gates of a drive. Without waiting, the 
girl drove through the gates, rounded 
the drive, and brought up before a huge 
house of Moorish design, with a barred 
door like a miniature Oriental fortress. 

Rhoda stopped the engine, and to- 
gether they got out of the car. Bur- 
ton touched a modern bell button. 

A moment later the door was opened 
by a massive negro. He bowed to 
Rhoda and led them into a vast draw- 
ing room. 

While they were waiting he noticed 
that she was drawing off her gloves, 
and he halted her with a gesture. 

“You have no wedding ring, 
whispered. 

For answer she smiled into his eyes, 
withdrew her glove, and held out her 
hand. On the third finger of the left 
hand he saw a wedding ring. [ven as 
he stared at it, he saw the hand clench. 
Following the direction of her gaze, he 
turned sharply. 

A heavy velvet curtain across one 
side of the room had been noiselessly 
parted, revealing a conservatory be- 
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yond. In the center of the doorway 
stood Carron, the Italian whom Burton 
had last seen in Bolden’s rooms. 

But it was not the man himself who 
at that moment dominated burton’s at- 
tention, but something in the conserva- 
tory behind him, Unabashed, he stared 
at a giant bush of strange-hued tropi- 
cal roses. 

“How do you do, Mr. Burton?” said 
the smooth voice of the Italian. “I per- 
ceive that you are looking at my roses. 
They are unique even in the tropics. 
We call them the Roses of Destiny— 
don’t we, Rhoda?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


UNDER GLASS. 


LOWLY Burton took his gaze from 

that giant bush of strange tropi- 
“The Roses of Destiny,” 

called them. Roses of 
Destiny—his destiny—-Rhoda’s—Bol- 
den's. From what dark bed sprang 
their poison and their lure? And what 
the deuce did that confounded Italian 
mean by calling her Rhoda? But 
Rhoda herself had provided him with 
an effective means of reproof. 

“A curious name,” he remarked eas- 
ily, “but one that should make a spe- 
cial appeal to—my wife.” As he spoke 
he glanced at Rhoda—glanced posses- 
sively in the manner of the newly made 
husband—by way of sustaining the lie. 
He found it remarkably easy. 

Rhoda’s eyes met his. A rich color 
stained the creamy softness of her face, 
her brow, even her throat was crimson 
with that strange warm tide. It was 
as if the ease with which Burton played 
his role surprised her, awakened her, 
made her deeply and abidingly glad. 
Her long look was a revelation and a 
caress. 

Burton drew a sharp breath. With 
an effort he forced his attention back 
to the Italian. 

Carron had not moved toward them, 


cal roses. 
Carron had 
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The immobility of his listlessly hanging 
hands, his slightly bowed shoulders, his 
clear-cut face was sinister. It was as 
if Burton’s veiled announcement, con- 
taining no surprise, had no further 
power to move him. 

Yet Burton received the strong im- 
pression that the man had been acutely 
aware of that instant when Rhoda’s 
heart had spoken in her gaze; that he 
had veiled some agony of hate or grief 
with an iron power of which as yet he 
had revealed but the shadow. 

When he spoke it was with graceful 
formality. “I congratulate you on your 
marriage, Mr. Burton,” he said. ‘‘While 
you are both alive I wish you every 
happiness, though according to tradi- 
tion I should hate you.” 

Burton looked puzzled. 

“Can it be that Rhoda has omitted 
io inform you that I am your unsuc- 
cessful rival?” 

“My husband and I are more con- 
cerned with the future than with the 
past,” cut in Rhoda. She was com- 
posed now, though quivering with the 
strain of some nervous tension Burton 
could not fathom as yet. She seemed 
to plead, even while she denounced. 

“The future!” repeated Carron with 
a laugh. “How profoundly wise of 
you, my dear Rhoda! The past—what 
is it? It lies buried so deep that your 
bridal laughter drowns the faint echoes 
from its vault.” 

Burton winced. He had a deep- 
rooted objection to what he called blank 
verse in casual conversation. He as- 
sumed, none too intelligently, that Car- 
ron was merely guying, and looked 
again to Rhoda for a lead. 

To his surprise Rhoda seemed to 
have been affected by the other’s out- 
burst of maudlin sentimentality. Her 
lips were quivering. Her hands, in a 
gesture that went to Burton’s heart, 
warded off some foe that they had met 
and feared. 

She braced herself for the effort of 
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speech. “The police are trying to ar- 
rest me for the murder of Mr. Bolden,” 
she said. Burton scarcely recognized 
her voice, so strained was it. 

“T pointed out that would happen,” 
said Carron evenly, “when we last met. 
You were then, as now, anxious to 
avoid the possibility of conviction for 
a crime you did not commit. I pointed 
out the way—the only way. You, if 
I remember, could not agree to take it. 
You made objections which I was dis- 
courteous enough to receive as lies. | 
see now,” as he shot a sidelong glance 
at Burton, “the full extent of my dis- 
courtesy. 1 crave your pardon. Hav- 
ing done so, 1 can only suppose that, 
remembering my time is short, you and 


your husband have come to enliven 
with your presence the hours that re- 
main to me. | am grateful. I bid you 
welcome. [| suggest’—he looked be- 


yond them to a negro servant in the 
1, ecuvne | 1; 1 «har ste ecn0ece that 
dgaoorway benind them iggest that 
we go in to dinner.” 

Rhoda gave a sob that was almost 
a moan. 

“oD! ” TD , 

Rhoda, come away,” Burton urged. 
“There are ways of escape open to us 
yet. Put yourself in my hands.” 

She shook her head. “What good 
will further flight do?” she asked brok- 
enly. “The truth is here.” She looked 
at Carron. “He knows it—if he would 
only declare it.” 











“T have offered to do so, my dear 
Rhoda,” Carron broke in, his voice like 
You had objections. 
I now realize their validity. 

a 


dripping waters. “ 
I repeat, 

But my offer is stil! open. Perhaps 
you would like to reconsider your re- 
fusal. Do so, by all means—over 

4 ” 
dinner. 

He moved forward, offering her his 
arm. She took it dumbly, and they 
passed through the dim hall into a 
lofty dining room. Burton followed 
them, his thoughts seething madly. 


She had come here to wring the 
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truth from Carron—the truth about 
Bolden’s murder apparently. Burton 
saw again in is mind, as he took his 
place at the table, that great bush of 
roses in the conservatory. But the 
truth about the shooting affair of which 
Rhoda herself had been the victin— 
was that no mystery to her? Or was 
that, too, to be explained by this decla- 
ration that Carron withheld? 

And why did he withhold it? The 
man was mad, horribly mad, but not 
if the cowardly make that would watch 
an innocent woman suffer for his crime. 
Yet he could torture Rhoda and watet 


her writhe. 


Burton clenched his teeth and forced 
his thoughts from the whirlpool of 
doubt. Ile must keep level-headed. 
He glanced rapidly round the room in 
which they were dining. 

It was domed and octagonal. In its 
modern appointments Burton was con- 
scious of a heavy opulence that nar- 
rowly escaped vulgarity. l’our  serv- 
ants were in attendance. He wondered 
how they could discuss Rhoda’s im- 
pending arrest in their presence. He 
looked up to find Carron’s eyes upon 
him. It was as if the latter had read 
his last thought. 

“My servants, Mr. Burton,” he mur- 
mured, ‘are deaf and dumb. We are 
to all intents and purposes alone.” 

Burton glanced across the table to 
Rhoda. She was sitting like a stone, 
eating nothing, her eyes hidden. He 
made a desperate attempt at small talk. 

“You said, I think, that you were 
leaving here in a few hours?” 


oO 


smiled. The smile turt 
Burton suddenly cold. “Yes, I shall 


” 


Carron 


be leaving. 
“For good ?” 
“For good, Mr. Burton—forever.” 
“You are leaving the country?” 


“Tam. Not only this country, but 
all others. You are at a loss. Let me 


explain. To-night, Mr. Burton, I die.” 
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Rhoda made a convulsive movement. 
Burton stared. 

“I shall not die by my own hand,” 
continued Carron, as if the subject were 
one of merely conversational impor- 
tance. “Death will come on the sable 
wings of destiny, and it will come to- 


night. I have known of it now for 
some days. Have I not, Rhoda?” 
“Yes.” It was the merest thread 


of sound. 

“A few days ago I called at your 
flat, Mr. Burton, to see your wife. You 
yourself were away—Green Point, | 
think. I had the privilege of a few 
minutes’ conversation with her.” He 
bowed ceremoniously in Rhoda’s direc- 
tion. “I was aware that the circum- 
stances of our friend Bolden’s death 
had directed police suspicion to her, 
and I wished to put before her a scheme 
by which she might clear herself.” 

“Nothing can clear her, so far as I 
can see, but a written confession from 
the murderer,” said Burton sharply. 
Carron was as imper- 
turbable as ever. “I was willing to 
write that confession. But I required 
something in exchange—something 
your wife was not willing to give. But 
I bore you—for the second time I re- 
peat myself. It is well that my time 
is drawing to a close.” 

“You actually admit, then,” Burton 
said slowly, “that you murdered Bol- 
den?” 

Carron’s eyes slid round to him, 
“My dear Mr. Burton,” he protested, 
“I admit nothing now. As I have told 
you—three times, I fear; you must 
be weary of the fact—I was prepared 
to admit, at a price. The price was 
too high. The matter ends.” 

Rhoda’s lips twitched. The despair 
in her eyes made Burton hot with an- 
ger. “The price you asked was beyond 
my power to pay,” she said. “Will you 
not be generous? If you die to-night 
you will be safe, beyond the reach of 
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the law. If you do not die, you will 
probably find means of evading pun- 
ishment. But I, if you will not act 
in common justice, shall be made to 
pay a terrible penalty for a crime I did 
not commit.” 

Her voice broke, then steadied. “For 
Inez’s sake!’ she begged. “I loved her, 
as you did, and she loved me—once. 
She has forgiven me, I know, for what 
she suffered, seeing how I[ have suf- 
fered, too. For Inez’s sake!” 

“Tnez!” 

The wild cry echoed through the 
room. Carron had half risen in his 
chair; he leaned forward, his face 
livid, his eyes flaming in ecstasy. 

“Inez!” 

Burton found himself shivering vio- 
lently. There came the impression 
from Rhoda’s drawn face, from the 
odd herding of the servants, from a 
thousand suddenly perceptible tritles, 
that a mental hurricane was about to 
break, and that every one in the room 
save himself had bent to its violence 
before. 

‘‘Inez—Inez—little firefly, jeweled 
flower of love. Inez!” His voice sank 
to a broken croon, his head fell into 
his hands, and he sat rigid. 

Burton, stretching out his hand to 
his wineglass, saw that it was shaking. 
A servant stole noiselessly forward and 
put the glass within his reach. 

Rhoda’s head was bowed, her lips 
white, her eyes half closed. On an im- 
pulse Burton rose, moved round the 
table to her, and, lifting her face with 
gentle force, put the wine to her lips. 
She drank it as in a dream. 

Carron neither spoke nor moved. 

“Rhoda,” Burton whispered in her 
ear. “Is there nothing I can do?” 

Her pale lips moved. “I had thought 
we might force a confession from him. 
We may yet do it. You have your 
pistol ?” 

Tea”? 
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“You may need it. 
may attack you.” 

“If he does,” said Burton grimly, 
“his premonition will prove correct.” 
He returned to his seat. 

The servants placed course after 
course of the elaborate meal, removing 
dishes, serving, waiting like perfect 
machines on the strange company. 
Liqueurs sparkled in tall Venetian 
glasses before Carron moved. He came 
to himself with a long sigh. 

“Inez,” he repeated quietly now. 
“Inez, Mr. Burton, was my daughter. 
She was beauty incarnate. Ah, you 
doubt it. One man can never accept 
another’s word for a woman’s beauty. 
But you shall believe. Come.” 

He was on his feet and moving to- 
ward a curtained doorway at the far 
end of the room. Rhoda gave a quick- 
drawn gasp of fear. She rose, hesi- 
tated, moved toward Burton as if for 
protection, 

“We are pressed for time, Mr, Car- 
ron,’ Burton said coldly; “if you will 
not do what no other man, however 
vile, could hesitate to do—clear my 
wife’s name—she must rely on what 
protection I can give her from the law. 
And there we have more time to play 
with. We may have been traced here; 
we may a 

“Tt is possible he may relent—down 
there,” whispered Rhoda. . She was 
shuddering, but she crossed the room 
to where Carron was still holding back 
the curtain. Burton strode after her, 
“You wish to follow him?” he asked in 
her ear. 

He divined rather than heard her 
answer. “It is our last hope.” She 
slipped her hand into his and urged 
him toward Carron. It was a slender 
hand, soft and cool. 

Carron thrust aside the curtain and 
disclosed a broad, winding staircase. 
In silence they followed him down it 
and along a short corridor to a huge 
oaken door like the door of a church. 


He is mad. He 
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Carron applied the key and swung the 
door back slowly on its hinges, 

They passed into a spacious vault, 
octagonal like the room they had just 
left, but built to a smaller scale. There 
was no light in it till Carron touched 
a switch and flooded it with a white 
radiance. Then Burton saw. 

In the center of the vault was an 
ornamental trestle upon which was 
something covered with a heavy white 
velvet pall. Its gold tassels swept the 
floor. Carron seized the edge of the 
pall and flung it back. 

“If Inez could speak she would bid 
you welcome!” 

Shrinking with horror, Burton gazed, 
In a casket of crystal that rose to the 
height of a man’s breast lay the slender 
figure of a girl. The lovely limbs were 
half hidden by a clinging robe of deep- 
est crimson, the arched feet lightly 
crossed as if some mystic dance had 
wearied them, one long hand curved 
round the jeweled handle of a fan, the 
other nestled deep in shadowy laces. 

In every nook and cranny, every tint- 
est space between the outlines of that 
spotless couch and the crystal walls 
around it lay heaped in waxen, velvet 
glory the pale roses of destiny. 

“Come nearer, Mr. Burton,” said the 
host. 

As in a trance he moved toward the 
casket. He gazed on ivory perfection; 
on closed lashes that must hide eyes 
of liquid darkness; on tresses dark as 
moonless nights; on lips like poppy 
petals, drugged with dreams. 

“What—who is it?” he asked. “Is 


There came the sound of running 
footsteps on the stairway. The next 
instant a servant appeared in the pas- 
sageway. He gesticulated busily, roll- 
ing his eyes at his master. 

Carron emitted a long, low chuckle. 
“You have, as you feared, been traced 
here, Mr. Burton. The police are ap- 
proaching the house.” 
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Rhoda swayed. Burton’s arms went 
round her shoulders and held her close. 
Words of encouragement were on his 
lips, though his heart was lead, 

The words remained unspoken. Car- 
ron laughed madly, a laugh that was a 
snarl. His eyes were on Burton’s en- 
circling arm, and they were crazed with 
jealousy. 

“What of it?? he cried. “What of 

There is always the great rescuer, 
death. Let him take you and your 
bride—let him take us all three to- 
night !” 

“Quick!” came Rhoda’s warning cry 
to Burton. But before either he or 
she could move, Carron was at the 
door. A few swift, significant gestures 
to the servants, and he had crashed the 
door shut with his shoulder, standing 
squarely before it. 

“He's told them to lock us in,” said 
Rhoda 

Burton flung himself forward, curs- 
ing his slow wits. “Stand aside,” he 
demanded, trying in vain to pull at the 
handle of the door. Carron resisted 
him with muscles of steel. There was 
the grating noise of the key being 
turned in the massive lock. 

“Stand aside, curse you!” shouted 
Burton, whipping out his automatic 
and covering the Italian. Like an ani- 
mal Carron sprang, jerking Burton’s 
automatic from his grasp even as he 
pressed the trigger. 

With the report there came the sound 
of breaking glass. Burton perceived 
that his bullet had shattered the glass 
case which had covered the beauty of 
Inez Carron. At the same moment 
there came to him the same faint, sickly 
odor which he had last experienced in 
the taxicab on the day of Bolden’s 
death. 

Again Carron rocked with diabolical 
laughter. “You have forestalled me, 
Mr. Burton,” he said. “You read my 
purpose. I congratulate you.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DEATH WATCH. 


OR the first time in his life Burton 
knew acute physical fear. By his 
slowness Rhoda’s life, no less than his 
own, lay at the mercy of a manifest 
madman. The door was locked from 
the outside. There was no window, 
no means of ventilation. ‘The poisoned 
fumes rising from the shattered casket 
would fill the vault with deadly swift- 
ness. The weapon wrested from Bur- 
ton was in Carron’s hand, and Carron 
was mad. 

“Order them to open that door,” 
Burton repeated mechanically. 

Carron shrugged his shoulders. He 
seemed quite cool. “Even if I wished 
to do so it would be impossible,” he 
pointed out. “My servants have locked 
us in, and they will hide the key in a 
place where none could find it.” 

“The police will make them give it 
up!” Rhoda’s hands were at her 
throat as if already the poisoned roses 
were doing their fatal work. With an 
exclamation Burton tore off his coat 
and stuffed it into the fissure made by 
his bullet in the glass. The Italian 
watched him critically. 

“Ingenious, Mr. Burton, but hardly 
worth while—hardly worth while. It 
will delay matters a little, but only a 
little, for it creeps through everything 
with amazing rapidity, this scent be- 
loved of Inez. No, I will not inter- 
fere.” He moved toward the bier and 
crouched by it, his eyes on the still 
shape within its transparent walls. 

Rhoda dropped weakly on to a mar- 
ble seat that filled a corner of the vault. 
Burton bent over her. 

“Rhoda, is there no escape?” 

“None, now. I might have guessed 
—ah!” 

A peremptory hammering was heard 
on the other side of the door. Burton 
raised a shout. Was it answered? 

“The door is thick—almost incred- 
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ibly thick, and clamped on the outside 
with iron bars,” Carron said languidly. 
“Tt will take fully an hour to remove 
the clamps and break it down, and by 
then—— No, my dear my 
servants will not provide the key. They 
are but brutes, obeying only their mas- 
ter’s law. They cannot hear or speak. 
They will take good care not to under- 
stand. Our privacy is well insured.” 

Again came the thundering summons 
on the door. rested his head 
against the crystal coffin. 

“This coat of yours, Mr. Burton, is 
an excellent idea. It 
nified, grotesque, vulgar to a degree, to 
our lives like stranded fish. 
ike this, we die in a leisurely fashion. 


Rhoda, 


Carron 


would be undig- 


Oo 


| 
\ 


asp away 

ae 

Ve have space to consider, to listen 

I er. I have opportunity to 

you care to 
} 


DD.) ’ 
poiaen. 


ach oil 
about 


i 
you all know 


f—and 


urton placed him 


’ 


ie hammering on the door commenced 
] 1. Carron waited till 
[hen he began to speak: 
was one of the wealthi- 
the island of Jamaica. 
lever saw. My father 
d to me and 
States to be educated. 
after my return to 
Jamaica to assist in the ment 
of his estate. At the age of twenty- 
three I found myself a rich man, with 
no friends and few acquaintances. 
There was one exception—an Englis! 
man named Maines frequently invited 
me to hi 

“One companion, however congenial, 
does not fill a man’s life. In due course 
I married a Spanish woman—an excel- 
lent whom I lived har- 
moniously until her death, a year after 
our marriage. My daughter Inez sur- 
vived her.” 

He broke off and turned to the cas- 
ket. Rhoda covered her eyes with her 
hands, her head was drooping, and her 
shoulders bowed. Burton felt a dull 


sent me 


He di hortly 


manag 


l- 


house. 


creature witn 
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pain behind his eyes. It carried him 
back to those moments in the taxi with 
Bolden, to his own headache, to the 
bridegroom’s illness—death, 

He stared despairingly at the door, 
What was that? Would they remove 
those enormous iron bars before at- 
tempting to hack away the wood. 

“T told you that my daughter was 
beautiful,” Carron resumed. “I have 
allowed you the privilege of proving 
my words to be true. I have only to 
add that my daughter was as innocent 
and pure as she was beautiful—and as 
happy. Not a cloud was in her sky, 
until my the Inglishman 
Maines, took a partner. The name of 
his partner was James Dolden.” 

Involuntarily Burton looked down at 
Rhoda. She did not move or speak. 

“Maines introduced his new partner, 
bringing him at my 
guest to my house. Bolden was a great 
man and very susceptible. In the first 
romantic flush of his love Bolden pre- 
sented himself to me out- 
ward formality as a suitor for the hand 
of my daughier. I accepted him, be- 
ing assured that Inez 

RE ; 


stipulated 


ier 
neighbor, 


invitation as a 


with ev ery 


loved him. I 


merely that there should be 
a reasonable delay before marriage in 
1 a ’ 1, 99 

laughter’s youth. 

1e even drone of the man’s 
the groaning of the 
oaken door as it withstood an invisible 


strain. 


view of my 
Through t 
voice sounded now 


( 
1 
I 


Paced 4 4 . lee ¢ . 
Burton, raining eal 


found that already the heavy, scent- 
la was deadening his 


iden atmosphere 
senses. 

“Very shortly after my acceptance of 

prospective son-in-law, 

Maines contracted fever. 

was sent to his daughter, then 

at a finishing school in New York. His 

name, Mr. Burton, was 


as my 


daughter’s 
Rhoda.” 

There was a momentary pause as the 

blows of pickaxes on the door re- 

in the In imagination 

Burton could see the splinters flying. 


sounded room. 
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Carron went on: “Rhoda had the 
tragic experience of arriving in time 
to see her father die. Moved by her 
tragedy, I took the liberty of inviting 
her to stay in my house, that the soctety 
of my daughter might perhaps be some 
solace to her. She was _ graciously 
pleased to accept my invitation during 
the unsettled period in which her 
father’s affairs were being wound up. 

“The lawyers were not long in find- 
ing that Maines’ estate was much im- 
poverished, Acting on advice, Rhoda 
sold her share to Bolden for a few 
thousand. SubSequently Bolden re- 
sold the estate at an enormous profit 
toan American trust. To do him jus- 
tice—I can afford to him justice, Mr. 
Burton—he offered the sum of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to Rhoda, but 
she refused to take it. The direct re- 
sult of this was that Rhoda accepted 
my offer to remain in my house as 
tutor and companion to my daughter.” 

The noise at the door grew louder. 
Carron slipped into a more inert posi- 
tion against the casket. 

“I would speak to you now of Inez. 
Love brought to my daughter, Mr. Bur- 
ton, such radiance as you cannot even 
faintly conceive. Its sunshine drenched 
her, its moonlit wonder enchanted her. 
She lived in a trance, and her ecstasy 
laid a silence on all who watched her. 
From afar I heard the music of her 
days, for she was deaf to the discord 
that was threading suffering and shame 
into her joy.” 

Rhoda lifted her head slowly and 
with difficulty, as if for air. Her eyes 
were closed. Burton groaned in im- 
potent misery. Would she out? 
The door was creaking, shaking, but 
it still stood firm. 

“About this time, I confess, Mr. Bur- 
ton, that I had the consummate effront- 
ery to fall in love with—the lady who 
isnow your wife. I proposed marriage 
to her, which she declined, as she was 
at perfect liberty to do. I accepted 

8D—ps 
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her refusal with sorrow, but without 
resentment. 

‘Bolden at this time was a daily vis- 
itor at the house. Gradually the sus- 
picion arose in my mind that it was 
not only Inez that he came to see. 

“When I say that a suspicion arose 
in my mind, I am not accurate. One 
instant | was unaware—the next I was 
alert with fear and wonder. One day 
Inez, who had run past me to the gar- 
den through which her lover was ap- 
proaching, returned in two moments to 
the house alone. She had gone a fra- 
grant, love-led child. She returned 
proud, aloof—a woman. ‘Was that not 
Bolden then?’ I asked her. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
she answered with a marked indiffer- 
ence. ‘Lut he has discovered Rhoda 
in the avenue of roses—she shall amuse 
him for an hour. I—I am not well.’ 
She was gone. 

“Mr. Burton, I there in the 
hall of my house and heard in the mu- 
sic of birds and leaves the jangling dis 
cord of death. 

“For that it must be death, I knew. 
Inez was not one of your cold North 
ern women. She could not suffer and 
live. Break her dream and you broke 
her heart. Inch by inch her heart was 
killed.” 

With a moaning sigh Rhoda pressed 
her hand to her head. 

“T was slow to interfere because I 
was not dealing with one of Latin 
blood. I had learned things about an 
Englishman’s honor, Mr. Burton—and 
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“Bolden was betrothed to my daughter. 
» b 


I was torn with doubts. Then one 
moonlit night I came upon Rhoda and 
Bolden together in my rose garden— 
sitting beneath a giant bush of the 
Roses of Destiny.” 

Burton started to his feet. “Rhoda!” 
he called with a rush of fear, for her 
breath was coming with difficulty. 
“Rhoda!” 

“I still—feel—quite well,” returned 
Rhoda, but her voice was ominously 
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thin. With an effort she summoned 
her strength. “Let Mr. Carron go on,” 
she said more firmly. “If he hurries 
he will have finished his story by the 
time the door is broken down.” 

Carron raised his head and appeared 
to listen to the thudding, vibrating vio- 
lence of the strength that the door was 
still resisting. 

“We have not long, certainly,” he 
admitted, “but it matters little if my 
tale is never ended, since Inez’s breath 
is strong on our hearts.” 

He stretched a hand against the crys- 
tal sarcophagus, as if, even now, he 
were protecting his beloved. Burton 
had the impression that Carron, too, 
was feeling the effects of the poison, 
but was sustaining his strength by his 
indomitable will power. 

“Do not misunderstand,” continued 
Carron with relentless leisureliness. 
“The position in which I found them 
was compromising only in respect of 
the expression which I surprised in 
Solden’s eyes. It was enough to entitle 
me to an immediate explanation.” 

The hammering at the door grew 
suddenly louder. It was as if they were 
attacking it with pickaxes. The fusil- 
lade of blows echoed in the vault like 
the hammers of hell. 

The speaker slightly raised his voice 
as he continued: “Bolden had the cour- 
age to face the issue squarely. ‘I am 
sorry, Carron,’ he said, ‘but I Jove 
Miss Maines. I was about to ask her 
to marry me when you appeared.’ As 
he uttered the words there came a 
muffled cry from behind the rosebushes. 
I rushed to the spot, but it was too 
late. My daughter Inez lay dying. 

“What had she heard—what had she 
Nothing, perhaps, and_ yet 
enough to quench her light forever— 
as we put out a candle before we sink 
to sleep. She had seen life lonely, grim, 
one tortured memory of humiliation, 
and she had recoiled. The sharp steel 
of her dagger had been her bridal kiss. 
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“All Latin races are highly emotional, 
Mr. Burton. My daughter had taken 
her own life, but she had not taken it 
gladly. As I bent over her I caught 
her one last word, and that word was 
‘Kall!’ My ancestors were from Sicily, 
Mr. Burton. I snatched the dagger 
from my daughter’s body and turned 
on the man who had caused her death, 
But Rhoda intervened. ‘If you are go- 
ing to kill, you can begin with me,’ she 
said. ‘If I had not come to your house 
this would not have happened.’ Her 
words were partly true, though, as far 
as her conscious actions were con- 
cerned, | have since come to believe 
that she was innocent—that saw 
in Bolden no more than a_ congenial 
companion. 

“*That may be true,’ I answered her. 
‘Between you, you have caused Inez’s 
death, and between you, you shall pay,’ 
I perceived a means, as | thought, of 
torturing them and driving a wedge of 
self-interest between their supposed 
love. ‘I will give you time to decide 
which of you it shall be. I'll be gen- 
I’l give you a year from to- 
day, by which time one of you shall 
have paid the penalty—a penalty of 
my choosing. If you do not decide 
yourselves, I shall make my own 
choice. That was on the——” His 
voice trailed away, and his head sank 
on to his outstretched arm. 

Burton stared at him with eyes that 
were fast becoming vacant. His brain 
was reeling. The hammering on the 
door seemed to take on a _ rhythmic 
measure, It grew to a terrific cannon- 
ade that made the very air sway. 
Through the growing confusion of his 
thoughts Carron’s last words seemed to 
be repeated endlessly. 

At his side Rhoda half rose, a hand 
at her choking throat, staggered back, 
and fell, a limp heap at his feet. 

“Rhoda!” he called in the broken fal- 
setto of a drunken man. “Rhoda!” 
There was no answer. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PLUCK AND PICKAXES. 


HAT’S done it!” 

The words burst simultaneously 
from Cynthia Shaw and the chief as 
the first panel of the door crashed in, 
Simultaneously also they fell back as 
the poisoned air came out with a rush. 

“They'll all be dead,” said one of the 
men with the pickaxes. He and his 
colleagues were adjusting improvised 
gas masks before breaking away more 
of the foot-thick woodwork. With all 
their haste the breach widened slowly. 

“It’s what I feared, and what I 
warned you of, chief,” said Cynthia 
concisely. “Give me your vest.” 

Sakeman went purple. 

“Give me your vest,” repeated Cyn- 
thia impatiently. “It is a vest, isn’t it? 
That affair under your coat, ] mean. 
Thank you.” She had turned him 
round, divested him of his coat, and 
was pulling at the garment she wanted. 
Grant, for all the gravity of the occa- 
sion, found safety in a preoccupied con- 
templation of his shoes. 

“Put on your coat again,” advised 
Cynthia, “It’s silly to stand about in 
a drafty place in your shirt sleeves.” 

While the chief dazedly complied, 
Cynthia smothered her face and head 
in the vest, then groped her way to 
the door, 

“You can’t get in yet, miss,” warned 
the workmen. But Cynthia had found 
the breach and was worming her shoul- 
ders through, 

With her nose and mouth protected 
as well as possible by the vest, she 
twisted and struggled and slid. Every 
supple muscle, every lithe contortion 
showed a body kept in high athletic 
trim. There was a murmur of admira- 
tion when at last she let herself fall 
on the other side and disappeared. 

The pickaxes slashed and rent in a 
desperate crescendo. Presently Cyn- 
thia was seen returning, dragging the 
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unconscious form of Rhoda Maines be- 
hind her. The men grasped the limp 
figure and pulled it through the open- 
ing. Then, unceremoniously enough, 
she was hauled through herself. 

“IT wanted to go back for Mr. Bur- 
ton,” she protested faintly as Sakeman 
steadied her. “That poison is terrible 
—it bas penetrated your old vest dur- 
ing that one journey.” 

“Exactly,” said the chief. “That is 
why some one else will go for Burton.” 
Under Cynthia’s quizzical eyes he 
shifted uncomfortably. “Ah, the door 
is down!” 

The next moment Burton was being 
supported from the vault and led into 
the room where Rhoda lay. Sakeman 
dived back into the vault with Grant. 
The air was clearing, but the atmos- 
phere still affected them. 

Carron was in the same position in 
which they had left him. Grant lifted 
the sprawling figure. 

“IT believe he’s dead,” he said, and 
signed to an assistant to enter and help 
him to lower Carron to the floor. 

“Nonsense!” said the chief, but a 
moment later he had satisfied himself 
that the detective’s words were true. 

“Tt’s very extraordinary that he 
should have been more affected than 
the others!” said Sakeman, examining 
the spot where Carron had been lying. 

Bending over the crystal sarcopha- 
gus, he learned the answer to his riddle. 
Carron’s head was lying immediately 
against the fissure made by Burton’s 
bullet. He had slightly pulled aside the 
coat that plugged the gap, so that he 
had been inhaling the full perfume of 
the roses. 

“Leave him here and phone for the 
nearest doctor,” said Sakeman, “Grant, 
we'd better get out of this,” he added. 

In the dining room upstairs Sake- 
man found Cynthia waiting for him, ob- 
viously mistress of the situation. 

“Where are ” he began. 

“Tt’s all right,” Cynthia assured him, 
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“They haven’t escaped. Miss Maines 
is not fully conscious, and you won't 
be able to bully her to-day. She’s been 
carried to a room upstairs. A doctor 
ought to see her, I think.” 

“One has been sent for,’ said the 
chief. “Carron is dead.” 

Cynthia nodded slowly, her eyes very 
stern. “That no lost balance hang in 
the ultimate wage,” she quoted, half 
to herself. “It’s all right, chief,” she 
added reassuringly as the chief’s hand 
strayed to his notebook pocket. “That’s 
poetry—not evidence.” 

“Where is Mr. Burton?” 
chief hurriedly. 

“In a room that Carron used to call 
the drawing-room,” was the answer. 
“He’s pulling round. Brandy, I have 
discovered, is an antidote. When you 
have seen him and left detectives out- 
side at all the doors and windows so 
that none of us can run away, and 
when the doctor has arrived, come back 
here and we will dine.” 

Sakeman’s eye brightened. He sud- 
denly found that he was extremely 
hungry. 

“The servants have all skipped,” she 
continued, “but that will not spoil the 
omelet.” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Burton, walking with difficulty and still 
looking very shaken, entered the room. 
Cynthia ordered him into a chair. 

“I’m sorry I had to play a trick on 
you, chief,” he said apologetically, “but 
I think in the end you will find that I 
have only assisted you in serving the 
ends of justice.” 

“You're under arrest for obstructing 
the police,’ interposed Grant, entering 
at that moment from the hall, 

Cynthia laughed outright, and Sake- 
man scowled at Grant. 

“IT am ready to hear your explana- 
tion, Mr. burton, if you feel well 
enough to give it,” said the chief with 
his normal suavity. 

Burton immediately began to recount 
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all that had happened from the moment 
when he had left headquarters and 
joined Rhoda in the taxi, suppressing 
only the fact that Rhoda had through- 
out directed operations. He described 
the grim dinner party and how it had 
been broken up when Carron had taken 
them to the vault. 

“T missed my chance of getting at 
the door, and, when I tried to shoot 
Carron, I missed and hit that coffin 
thing instead. We began to feel the 
effects of the poison almost immedi- 
ately, and toward the end It’s 
amazing to me how Carron could have 
found strength to tell us the long story 
he did. I found it hard enough to lis- 
ten connectedly, desperately anxious as 
I was to get at the facts of Bolden’s 
murder and clear Miss Maines.” 

“Hm! Do you mean to say that you 
succeeded—that you are now in posses- 
sion of facts which will clear the lady?” 

Burton hesitated. “I can’t go as far 
as that, as I don’t know the rules of 
evidence,” he answered carefully. ‘But 
[ can go to the extent of saying that 
Carron has made a clean breast of his 
motives for wishing to kill Bolden.” 

‘You'd better let me hear them,” said 
the chief judicially. 

While Burton recounted the strange 
tale Carron had told him, Sakeman 
listened patiently until Burton had fin- 
ished. There was a moment of tense 
silence during which the chief of po- 
lice was thinking. 

“Assuming Carron’s tale to be true 
in every particular,” he summed up, “it 
only proves a threat of vengeance. 
Carron said that Miss Maines would 
have to pay within a year for causing 
his daughter’s death. That doesn't 
amount to very much in the way of 
direct evidence, Mr. Burton.” 

“It clears the ground for those de- 
tectives of yours, chief,” put in Cyn- 
thia. “Can’t you set them to work with 
a microscope and things on the assump- 
tion that Carron was guilty?” 
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Chief Sakeman was getting used to 
banter from Cynthia Shaw. He ig- 
nored her question. 

“It does not dispose of a prima-facie 
case against Miss Maines,” said the 
chief to Burton. 

“Perhaps you will let Miss Maines 
herself go on where Mr. Carron left 
off?” 

“Certainly, if she thinks it prudent 
to do so,” replied the chief. “But I 
shall warn her that she is under arrest, 
and that anything she may say ; 

Sakeman broke off as there came an 
audible groan from Cynthia Shaw. 

“Dear chief,” said: Cynthia, “for the 
sake of the family I beg you to get out 
of your head the idea that we are all 
footpads, or lady crooks, or something. 
[ hate you when you're official, chief. 
You always remind me of a movie 
hero.” 

“The law demands 
man. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Cynthia. 
“And look what a mess the law would 
have made of it if it hadn’t been for 
me. You’d better let go on with 
it in our own way, chief.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. ‘“To-mor- 
row morning, then—here’s the doctor.” 

Sakeman escorted the doctor to the 
vault and returned a couple of minutes 
later. The examination was a mere 
formality, the police only, requiring 
medical evidence of death. Then he 
turned his attention to Burton. 

“Complete rest,” he prescribed. “The 
nervous strain on the lungs $i 

“He means go to bed,” interpolated 
Cynthia in an audible whisper to the 
patient, and Burton left the room 


meekly. 
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“There is another patient upstairs,” 
she added sweetly to the doctor, who 
was obviously packed with questions 
which he knew he must not ask. “This 
Way.” 

The doctor remained with Rhoda for 
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some time, but reported she would be 
able to talk the next morning. 

It was late when Cynthia and the 
chief sat down to the omelet. “We 
shall all breakfast in our rooms to- 
morrow,’ said Cynthia, handing the 
chief his third helping. “It will pre- 
pare us for the ordeal before us; be- 
sides, it makes things easier for you. 
Imagine having the toast passed to you 
by some one you're going to send back 
to town in chains.” 

“But you can’t serve a large number 
of breakfasts without assistance, Miss 
Shaw,” he protested. 

“I could if I really wanted to,” re- 
turned Cynthia coldly. “But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I found the cook hiding 
in the pantry. Persuaded by the muz- 
zle of an automatic, he made some ex- 
cellent coffee. Let me give you another 
cup.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RHODA RELATES. 


ORNING sunshine was flooding 
the room when Chief Sakeman 
commenced his examination. It lay 
like gold on the polished surface of 
the table at which he had taken up his 
position. It turned the bronze depths 
of Rhoda’s hair into living flame. It 
rested lightly on Cynthia’s faultless 
features. Outside it Burton sat in the 
shadow. 

He knew that the next few minutes 
would be of vital importance to Rhoda 
and himself. Hitherto he had had lit- 
tle anxiety that Rhoda would be able 
to explain herself. Now, with a glance 
at the impassive, genial 
countenance of Chief Sakeman, he was 
filled with acute apprehension. 

The chief of police addressed her 
courteously. “You wish to to 
me about this affair of your own free 
will?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “There is no ob- 
ject in my keeping silence. As soon 
as I realized I was suspected I wanted 
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the full facts to be known, and I was 
prepared to tell them. Then it seemed 
wiser to come here and try i: 

The chief nodded gravely. Rhoda 
began again: “Mr. Burton has told you 
of that dreadful moment in the rose 
garden at Cabarrita, when Mr. Carron 
said that one of us would have to pay. 
I immediately left Cabarrita and went 
to Kingston, where I took the first boat 
for the United States. I had a little 
money, and I hoped to get work. Mr. 
Bolden came at once to see me. 

“To explain to you my feelings to- 
ward him at that time I must go back 
a little. When I first met him—Inez’s 
affianced lover—lI felt a liking for him, 
an interest. I was terribly lonely and 
unprotected, and it gave me a strange 
feeling of safety to have an American 
about the place. Mr. Carron, greatly 
to my surprise, had just proposed to 
me, and, though he bore me not the 
slightest ill will for my rather abrupt 
refusal, and his manner appeared not 
to change one atom, the incident had 
made me depressed, even frightened. 
Just when I was most longing for a 
friend of my own nationality, Mr. Bol- 
den came to Cabarrita. 

“He had asked for Inez’s hand three 
months before that, and he had been 
put to the test of a period of waiting 
—Inez was so young, you see, just be~k 
from a school in New York. He \ 
on his way up to the house to pre.cnt 
himself again to Mr. Carron when I 
met him in the rose garden. 

“He told me afterward that 
that I—what I mean to say is, that he 
became suddenly aware, when he en- 
countered me, of a change in his feel- 
ings toward Inez. Her beauty had daz- 
zled him, as it dazzled her father, my- 
self, every one who saw her. It had 
gone to wine. How I 
could have deflec.::| the course of such 
strong emotio: n for a moment, I 
do not preten understand. I can 
only say that. *" sgh he was accepted 
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by Mr. Carron that afternoon as his 
prospective son-in-law, although he was 
received by Inez as her future husband, 
he turned with distaste from the goal 
he had longed for, at the very moment 
of reaching it. 

“His betrothal to Inez was celebrated 
with a lavish magnificence that you 
would find it impossible to believe, 
Carron was a man of vast wealth, and 
his love for his daughter was almost a 
madness. I did not attend the dances, 
dinners, receptions—my recent bereave- 
ment was my excuse. The real reason 
was, I think, that I wanted to avoid 
Mr. Carron.” 

She paused. It was as if she were 
stroking into place the threads of a 
frayed and faded skein. 

“When I first noticed that Mr. Bol- 
den liked my company, that he would 
slip away whenever possible from the 
brilliant entertainments to loiter with 
me in the rose garden, chatting about 
my father, the United States, and my- 
self—when I first noticed that I was 
glad. I knew it was wrong, but I was 
so glad to have a companion. Mr. Bol- 
den was not entirely congenial. There 
were many things in him that jarred 
me, but I thought that in my isolation 
1 could not afford to be too critical. 

“I will not bore you with much de- 
tail. It is no excuse for me to say 
that, though I tried to break the spell, 
I was too weak. I see now that on my 
side the thing was merely glamour— 
the glamour a very desolate soul weaves 
around its one refuge. On his side it 
was—I don’t quite know. At any rate, 
it made him blind and deaf to all con- 
siderations of honor or pity. It must 
have forced itself on Inez’s notice be- 
fore he had even admitted it to him- 
self. It ignored her suffering because 
it was utterly unaware of it. It—killed 
her.” 

Cynthia cupped her -‘1n in her hand 
and frowned at the t-ble, but she did 
not interrupt. 
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“T, too, was blind and deaf, but more 
from ignorance than indifference. Inez 
had loved him in the way it breaks one’s 
heart to watch. When she grew cooler, 
I thought it was the reaction, the tiring 
of the new toy. I thought if she ever 
suffered it would not be in silence, 
Like a fool I let her agonize behind a 
barrier of reserve. Not until that ter- 
rible cry came from behind the roses, 
on the night Mr. Bolden begged me 
to marry him, not until I had snatched 
at her wrist as she struck at herself, 
did I realize that we had murdered her 
—he and I.” 

The low voice had sunk almost to a 
whisper. No one stirred. The chief 
was obviously reminding himself that 
he was not impressed. 

Rhoda’s deep gaze came back from 
the past and, finding Burton’s eyes on 
hers, clung to them. 

“When Mr. Carron—with his face 
twisted and his hands shaking and his 
eyes veiled like a cat’s—said one of us 
would have to pay, I said ‘Of course.’ 
I was surprised that he should have 
said one, since the guilt lay on us both. 
Mr. Bolden said nothing—he was star- 
ing at what had once been Inez. He 
left us abruptly and went back to his 
home. And Mr, Carron, singing to 
himself, picked rose after rose and cov- 
ered Inez with them till only the hilt 

dagger could be seen. It looked 
ome one had stabbed a snowdrift. 

“All night I sat near him, not dar 
ing to move or speak. In the early 
morning I left. 

“I went, as I have said, to Kingston. 
Mr. Bolden came to me there. He 
asked me again to marry him. That 
showed me once and for all that I could 
never be his wife! To press such a 
matter—at such a time! From that 
moment, I think, my feeling for him 
began to wane. When I heard that he 
was leaving Jamaica and going to live 
in the States, I was sorry. I wanted 
to put him behind me with all the rest 
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of my folly and selfish pride. I wanted 
it more than ever when I began to un- 
derstand his attitude toward all that 
had happened.” 

The chief intervened for the first 
time: “Did he take Carron’s demand 
seriously that one of you should pay?” 

“No. I think to him it was merely 
a dramatic gesture of Carron’s. He 
was very confident, very x 

“Arrogant,” supplied Cynthia. She 
shifted her weight on to the other el- 
bow. “And amazingly stupid.” 

The chief made a note. Rhoda re- 
sumed : 

“T parted from Mr. Bolden at Kings- 
ton on quite good terms, but, for the 
reasons | have told you, not anxious 
to see him again. When I secured a 
position as a teacher, I did not tell him. 
I knew from the society columns when 
he arrived in the States, and what his 
movements were. When I saw that he 
was going to be married, I was very 
glad. I wrote and told him so. 

“Tt was a few days later that Miss 
Shaw came to see me.” 
Burton looked his 
chief turned to Cynthia. 

“What led you to visit Miss Maines?” 
he asked. 

Cynthia straightened herself. “It’s 
a long story,” said reflectively. 
“Longer than Miss Maines’—or, if not 
that, at least it goes back farther.” 

The chief made another note. 

“Then we will 
Maines later,” he 
Rhoda, who sank 
chair. 3urton leaned 
touched her hand. 

“You understand—about Mr. Bol- 
den?” she asked hiin, oblivious of every 
one but him. 

“Entirely,” he assured her. His 
smile brought the color back to her 
face. 

Chief Sakeman cleared 
“Now, Miss Shaw,” he said. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
CYNTHIA’S SHOT. 


|? begins when I was at school in 

New York,” said Cynthia. She 
was speaking with the half-languid pet- 
ulance which invariably characterized 
her explanations. “My people were 
hard up—as always—and they had 
made some arrangement with the school 
by which my fees were reduced in re- 
turn for my services as companion or 
governess—whatever you like to call it 
—to the younger children. 

“There were about half a dozen of 
them, and one was Inez Carron. 

“She was very lovely—even then, at 
the age of eight. I know that she grew 
up an exquisitely beautiful creature. 
But her beauty is all I do admit. Her 
character was insignificant, her moral 
sense very sketchy, and her mentality 
nonexistent. I think Bolden behaved 
hike a scoundrel to her, but to have 
made the punishment fit the crime she 
should have lived, and he should have 
married her. Compared to that, being 
poisoned by a rose was a mere passing 
annoyance.” 

‘The lady had some secret vice?” in- 
quired Sakeman, 

“Not at the age of eight,” returned 
Cynthia languidly. The chief flushed. 
“No-—she had only one great charac- 
teristic. She had to be the center of 
the stage. 

“It cropped up in hundreds of ways. 
At her lessons she was bored and dull 
unless the attention of the teacher or 
the pupils was concentrated on her. In 
her leisure it was the same—she moped 
unless she was the center of a crowd. 
At first she always was, for her looks 
and manner charmed the American 
girls. Then gradually her innate self- 
ishness became apparent. She was sly, 
malicious, overbearing Mere beauty 
carries little weight in a children’s com- 
munity, and interest in Inez waned. 
That made her sullen. She planned one 


coup after the other. I have never seen 
such singleness of purpose in any one 
else, child or adult. Inez wanted every 
one’s attention and admiration all the 
time. That was all. 

“Twice she feigned illness. Once she 
ran away, and was found dancing on 
a cabaret table. Once she went for an- 
other child with a penknife. On an- 
other occasion she threw herself into a 
lake. 

“I’m insisting on Inez Carron’s per- 
sonality chiefly because I’m trying to 
show Miss Maines that when she says 
she murdered the little fool, she’s tor- 
turing herself needlessly. Inez hap- 
pened to kill herself because [Bolden 
jilted her. She would equally have 
done it the first time he forgot their 
wedding anniversary. 

“When her father came to the school 
to see her, Inez presented me to him.” 

Cynthia paused. Rhoda was looking 
startled, yet half convinced. 

“The next thing worth recording,” 
went on Cynthia, “is my shop. I 
started it a year or so before | met 
Bolden, and at first it did well—very 
well. I was in New York seeing the 
new models, and there by chance | met 
Carron. 

“His beloved Inez was at a school 
there—not poor old Madame Devalet’s 
—and he made me dine with him. I 
didn’t want to, but he had just built 
a country house, he said, and they were 
going there for the summer; would I 
come and stay and teach Inez some 
American sports? 

“Well, I was desperately hard up, 
and I did it. He paid me extravagantly 
for my instructions, which consisted 
chiefly in burning all Inez’s ‘sport 
clothes’ and persuading her that tennis 
was a game, not an interlude to tea. 
I tried to teach her to drive a car, 
but it was no go. Every day we used 
to take it out, and every day she would 
butt straight into a hedge and gasp dy- 
ing messages to her father. She was 
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a wonder on a horse, though, I will say 
that. 

“The one thing of importance about 
this visit is that I learned all about ven- 
detta from Carron. The subject had 
always rather fascinated me, and he 
certainly knew how to talk about it. 
His eyes used to glow as he told me 
about the feuds his family had had 
with others, how they had balanced 
their grievance and meted out punish- 
ment to a hair. The subject of ven- 
detta seemed to grip him and let loose 
something in him that was usually 
chained. I remember thinking he 
would make a good enemy. 

“At the end of the stipulated time I 
left their place and heard no more of 
Carron for about a year. 

“My shop was then just going 
through a bad time. I was absolutely 
up against it. You can imagine what 
straits | was in when I tell you that I 
wrote to Carron and asked him to lend 
me money.” 

“I got an answer at once. He prom- 
ised to help me out and asked me to 
come down here. As soon as | arrived 
here | knew something had happened. 

“We transacted business, and 
then he reminded me of my interest in 
vendetta. He said that in the short 
time since we had seen each other last 
he had entered upon another vendetta, 
the deadliest of his life. He told me 
the story Miss Maines has told you, 
from his own point of view, suppress- 
ing only the names. He told me that 
either the man or the girl would pay 
—if they did not choose, he would 
make his own choice. As he talked I 
saw what had happened—the man had 
gone mad. 

“He took me down to the vault and 
showed me the—the body. He showed 
me the roses and told me they were 
He gave me one in a her- 
metically sealed jar. ‘Once you saved 
Inez from drowning,’ he said, ‘but when 
death called again your hand was not 
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there to beat him off. Now Inez gives 
you the gift of death, at will.’ He 
used to talk like that—I don’t know 
why. What he meant was that it was 
useful to have a painless, unobtrusive 
means of exit handy. lle wanted to 
take me over his beastly little labora- 
tory, where he impregnated the roses, 
but I’d had enough. 

“Just after this, when my shop was 
making money again, ] met Mr. Bol- 
den. I became engaged to him.” 

For the first time Cynthia hesitated. 
She appeared to choose her words with 
care. 

“I married Bolden for his money. 
{ didn’t get it because he cashed in 
before—anyway, I accepted him when 
he proposed to me, because it seemed 
essential that I should rich 
marriage. His amazing motive 
that he wanted to marry into our fam- 
ily.” Her blue eyes rested on the chief 
for a fleeting instant. “I quite liked 
Bolden, but I loved some one else. I 
told Bolden about it quite frankly, and 
he told me all about Miss Maines and 
Inez Carron. Of course, I recognized 
the story at once. It struck me as an 
extraordinary coincidence that three of 
the four characters in a tragedy that 
did not affect me should be in a sense 
linked into my life. 

“What struck me was Bolden’s in- 
difference to the threat of revenge. He 
seemed to regard it as part of the set- 
ting, like the dagger and the roses. He 
wouldn’t discuss it seriously at all. By 
a strange chance, while we were argu- 
ing about it, a letter came from Miss 
Maines, congratulating him on his en- 
gvagement. That gave him her address. 
I made a note of it quietly and, as 
soon as I could, went to see her. 

“You see, things were rather awk- 
ward for me. I understood enough of 
vendetta to know that when it is ac- 
companied by a threat involving time, 
the threat must be carried out to the 
day. I had gathered that in this case 
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the year’s grace expired on February 
2oth. Six months of that year had 
already elapsed. And, by another un- 
canny coincidence, my wedding to Bol- 
den was fixed for late February—most 
probably the twentieth. Naturally | 
didn’t want Bolden to die before then. 
It would have been disgracefully low 
to speed up the marriage, believing I 
should become his widow in due course. 
So I took my problem to Miss Maines. 

“I'm afraid I didn’t make a good 
impression on her, I stated the point 
of view | have just explained. Perhaps 
I put it too baldly. And she met it 
with, ‘You needn’t worry about not get- 
ting Mr. Bolden’s money. Long ago I 
determined that I should be the one to 
pay.’” 

“Tm 
flushing. 
silence. 

“Continue, please, Miss Shaw.” 

“JT was annoyed with her for thinking 
me as bad as I am——” 

“] beg your pardon?” said the chief, 
bewilderment in the very pencil with 
which he was making notes. 

“TI was annoyed with her,” amended 
Cynthia patiently. “But even that isn’t 
why I shot her.” 

She paused to reflect. “Miss Maines 
impressed me greatly. She 
plucky, so lonely, so devastatingly hon 
est with herself. I'd gone to her to 
explain vendetta to her and be patient 
with her lack of imagination, and there 
she was ready to expiate what she called 
her crime, acquiescing in a fantastic 
payment for what was in reality sheer 
accident. Most of the people I’d met 
in my life had been rotters. She— 
wasn’t. She moved me very deeply.” 

Cynthia was frowning at the table 
again. Rhoda was watching her with 
shy surprise, Burton with sudden sym- 
pathy. Sakeman carefully continued 
to write. 

“She brought our interview to an 
end by writing then and there to Car- 
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ron, promising to surrender herself to 
his justice on February 20th. She gaye 
me the letter to post, which simplified 
matters greatly. I took it to Carron 
myself. I told him merely that I had 
discovered Bolden was the man in his 
vendetta, and I wanted to find out what 
he intended to do if Miss Maines was 
the one to pay the penalty. [rankly, I 
thought he was going to kill her and 
bury her under Inez’s ¢oftin—symbol- 
ism, you know. I might have known 
he would net be so merciful. He was 
going to force her to marry him. 

“‘While you are being married to 
our friend Bolden,’ he said, ‘Miss 
Maines will be going through a legal 
ceremony with me which will safe 
guard the future of yourself and your 
newly wedded husband. Miss Maines 
shall send him a rose—a rose of destiny 
—-as a token that he is to go free, 
When you see it you will know the 
vendetta is satisfied.’ 

“Well, of course, that had got to be 
stopped somehow. I thought and 
thought till I nearly went mad. At 
last I evolved the plan of letting Car- 
ron think Miss Maines was going to 
pay—I posted her letter to him, a 
week late. I let Miss Maines herself 
think she was going to pay, intending 
at the last moment to upset their ar- 
rangements. As I said before, I knew 
time is an important factor in vendetta. 
If I could put Miss Maines out of ac- 
tion even for twenty-four hours on 
February 20th, I reasoned, the vendetta 
would lapse, and both she and Bolden 
would be safe. 

“You know how I laid my plans, 
chief. Your detectives stumbled on 
most of that. The one thing I could 
do well was rifle shooting. It was ob- 
vious that it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for Miss Maines to have a bullet 
in her for a few hours than to be forced 
into marriage with a madman. If your 
men had been a little more shrewd, they 
would have found out that, for a fort- 
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night beforehand, I had been spending 
an hour a day practicing at the Diana 
Rifle Club. I knew that if my aim 
were an inch out I might commit mur- 
der—and I didn’t want to risk that. 

“I had been given to understand that 
she and Carron were to meet in City 
Square at ten-thirty. I intended to fire 
at her as they came up Prospect Street 
together. I had had endless difficulty 
in making all my arrangements, but I 
was ready for her. As a result I got 
quite a shock when I saw her turn the 
corner without Carron—and when I 
saw her talking to the taxi man | 
thought the whole thing would mis- 
carry. I was in a quandary, but even- 
tually I decided to go through with it. 

“When I realized in church that the 
rose had killed Bolden I jumped to the 
conclusion that Miss Maines had backed 
out after all; that made me angry, 
though I was relieved that I had not 
killed her. I said horrible things about 
her to Mr. Burton—but he didn’t be- 
lieve them. TI still don’t understand 
why she changed her mind. 

“That, I think, is all. You probably 
don’t believe a word of it”’—she faced 
Sakeman squarely—‘“but it is the abso- 
lute truth. “All my plans went wrong 
nearly killed Miss Maines to no 
purpose, I failed to save Bolden, and 
[ didn’t even succeed in completely 
marrying him. And yet, looking back, 
[ don’t see how I could have acted dif- 
ferently.” 

“Surely, you could have put the 
whole matter at the beginning into the 
hands of the police,” said the chief in- 
cautiously, 
ia smiled at him almost affec- 
tionately. 

“Dear chief,” she murmured. 

“If you didn’t much—care for Bol- 
den,” said Burton, “why didn’t you 
break your engagement to him and 
leave him to his fate?” 

“I wanted money. It sounds 
low, but I did. I had to pay Carron 
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and numerous creditors, and my 
father’s affairs were in a critical state. 
Only, I was willing in return to make 
it my life’s job—being pleasant to him, 
and what, I believe, is generally known 
as ‘making him happy.’ If I hadn’t had 
that spark of decency in me, I’d have 
hastened the wedding by twenty-four 
hours and become a rich widow next 
day.” 

“You would in that case, I gather,” 
said the chief, “be on the verge of 
marrying again?” 

“IT would,” said Cynthia candidly. 
“As a matter of fact, I am, anyway. 
The shop’s going to the dogs, and Mar- 
tin Hall and I are going to be married 
and take our chances going bankrupt, 
too. I’m sick of money.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


RHODA CONCLUDES 


HE chief studied his notes for a 
moment. 

“There still remains 
cleared up on Miss Maines’ part,” he 
pointed out. “I also am in the dark 
as to why she did not marry Mr. Car- 
ron. I mean to say,” he added hastily, 
“T sympathize with her reluctance, but 
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“T shall be glad to explain,’ Rhoda 
assured him. “It must seem to Miss 
Shaw that I cheated. She must think 
badly of me. I think badly of myself. 
But, if she will give me a hearing, I 
think that she—that everybody—will 
understand. 

“When I wrote that letter to Mr. 
Carron which I gave to Miss Shaw, 
I was under the impression that it was 
my life he would demand of me. It 
was a lonely and a useless one. | had 
been the cause of the whole tragedy. 
Mr. Bolden was engaged to be married. 
My death would safeguard Miss Shaw’s 
interests. It seemed best all round that 
I should be the one to pay the penalty. 
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“After a delay which seemed to me 
strange at the time, [ received a note 
from him asking me to come here. I 
came. 

“The memory of that visit is still 
appalling to me. He showed me Inez 
with her poisoned roses. , While |] was 
still dazed with the shock and repeat- 
ing stupidly that my life was at his 
disposal in return for hers, he said, ‘] 
demand not your life, but your love. 
You will marry me on the twentieth of 
February and so square the account.’ 

“It seemed to me that I could not do 
it. Whatever the danger to Mr. 
den, whatever my loss of self-respect 
in evading punishment, I could not 
doit. 

“T pleaded. I offered my life again 
and again. He was—offensive. I left 
this terrible house in a despair such as 
you can none of you ever know.” 

Again Burton laid his hand on hers. 
She clung to it. 

“lor the next three months I en- 
dured agonies of doubt. I spent hours, 
days, weeks, considering my position. 
I tried to dismiss my own feelings. I 
told myself that the fact that—his love 
—would be repulsive to me was one 
which I could not allow to influence 
me. The very horror with which I re- 
garded such a union was itself an argu- 
ment in favor of my making the sac- 
rifice. I veered from one course to the 
other. by the time I next heard from 
Mr. Carron I was no nearer a choice. 

“In this second letter he requested 
me to meet him on Park Avenue, at 
the corner of Prospect Street. We had 
tea somewhere, and he asked me my) 
decision. I told him I had not been 
able to decide. I told him I would 
rather die than marry him. 


Sol- 


He said: 
‘It will be Bolden who will die.’ 

“T don’t remember all we said, but 
I found myself crying, begging, losing 
my self-control. I felt like a trapped 
animal. I cannot describe what I suf- 
fered. He only smiled. At last he 
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said: “The year expires at midnight on 
Ferbuary the nineteenth. Meet me at 
that time on the spot where we met 
to-day and let me hear your final word, 
A woman wavers much where the heart 
is concerned—that we know. If you 
marry me it will be on Bolden’s wed- 
ding day—lI'ebruary the twentieth. You 
therefore have three months yet.’ 

“We parted. I had another terrible 
period of misery and fear. Once J 
came here to plead with him again. | 
had to walk all the way from Reedville, 
and every yard of the way is burned 
into my memory. When I reached here 
he was away—and I walked back, 
That made me ill, and I had to give up 
my work. I went to a cheap boarding 
house and lived on my small capital. 

“By Christmas my funds were very 
low. My health was bad. I was nearly 
mad with anxiety and suspense and— 
and fear. I was horribly afraid. 

“On the nineteenth of February I 
still did not know what to do. I had 
not slept properly for many nights. I 
set out, at about nine o’clock, for a 
long walk. I can’t tell you where | 
went. I remember looking into a flor- 
ist’s shop and wondering why there 
were no roses for sale. I remember, 
later on, petting a cat that had been 
locked out of a warehouse. When I 
came to myself I was in Baker Street, 
and it was twenty minutes to twelve. 
In a panic I realized that my appoint- 
ment with Carron could not be kept 
unless I could get a taxi. And, although 
I did not know what to say to him, 
meet him I must. 

“It was a pouring wet night and taxis 
were Just as I hailed 
was snapped up by one 
That was Mr. Burton.” 

As if suddenly conscious of his touch 
she drew her hand from his. 

“In the end we shared the taxi, Mr. 
Burton setting me down at my desti- 
nation—that is, the Prospect Street cor- 
ner of Park Avenue. On the way—in 
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that short ride from Baker Street to 
Park Avenue—I made up my mind be- 
yond recall. I would not marry Mr. 
Carron.” 

There was a little silence. Burton’s 
mind, while intent on the tremulous 
appeal of Rhoda’s lips, was reaching 
back to that rainy night that seemed 
an age ago, and forward into a future 
as timeless, but golden with sun. Cyn- 
thia glanced from him to Rhoda and 
then quickly at the chief, who was just 
going to put his perplexity into words, 

“I do like people who admit where 
and when they fell in love at sight, 
don't you?” she asked him easily. “It’s 
so rare nowadays, I don’t wonder your 
Bertillon experts, or whatever they are, 
didn’t guess that was why Miss Maines’ 
marriage to Carron never took place.” 

wid A said the chief. He looked 
fatherly. “Please continue, Miss 
Maines.” 

The deep color had come to Rhoda’s 
cheeks. She kept her eyes from Bur- 
ton’s, but she looked bravely enough 
at Sakeman. 

“I met Mr, Carron at midnight. I 
told him I would not marry him. He 
caught hold of my wrist, and for a mo- 
ment I thought he was going to kill 
me outright. His face was—I can’t de- 
scribe it.” She shuddered violently. 
“I knew then what I had long suspected 
—that he was mad. Then he thrust 
me away from him and began to walk 
away from me. 

“IT ran after him. I don’t remember 
all I said to him, but I know I implored 
him to let the vendetta die. I tried 
to make him see that it was horrible, 
a barbarous tradition unworthy of his 
I seemed to speak forever 
and yet to have said nothing. I know 
now that he probably did not even hear 
the words I used. But then, fool that 
I was, I thought I had won him to a 
Saner point of view. His sudden calm 
threw me utterly off the track. 

“At last he said, rather 
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quently it seemed to me: ‘I promised 
Miss Shaw that if she saw a greenish 
rose in Bolden’s buttonhole when they 
were married she would know the ven- 
detta was satisfied. It was to be the 
symbol of his safety.” I begged him to 
send that rose. ‘I cannot bring myself 
to do that,’ he answered, ‘but I will 
give it to you to send. It is more fit- 
ting.’ That seemed to me to be his 
way of relinquishing his revenge. It 
was sudden, but then he did most things 
suddenly. It did not strike me then 
as unconvincing. 

“Before I could even begin to thank 
him, he was making practical arrange- 
ments about sending me this rose. | 
was to meet his servant on Park Ave- 
nue at ten-thirty and take it from him. 
Then I was to dispatch it to Mr. Bol- 
den by a taxi driver. To make sure 
Mr. Bolden wore the rose at his wed- 
ding, I wrote, at Mr. Carron’s dicta- 
tion, sheltered in an archway from the 
rain and wind, a letter which ran some- 
thing like this: ‘I am sending you a 
rose which | want you to wear when 
you are married to-morrow, It is not 
only for the sake of our old friendship 
that I want you to wear it. It is a sign 
that Carron’s vendetta is over. There 
may be a scene in church if you come 
without it. Please burn this letter.’ 

“We posted this letter, and I thought 
our interview was over. But Carron 
had one last request to make. It was 
that after sending the rose to Bolden 
I should walk on down Prospect Street 
to the office of a justice of the peace. 
Mr. Carron said he had made arrange- 
ments for us to be married there; would 
I tell the justice that the ceremony 
would not take place? I thought it a 
strange thing to ask of a woman, but 
I consented. It was a small thing to 
do, I thought, compared with what had 
originally been demanded of me.” 

“Ah, I forgot that point, chief,” said 
Cynthia. “On the afternoon of that 
day I had called on Carron, ostensibly 
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to arrange the repayment of his loans, 
really to learn his arrangements for his 
marriage next morning. He told me 
of them with his usual freedom, but it 
is clear now that my curiosity must 
have set him thinking. Probably he 
thought I should try to inveigle Miss 
Maines into my shop and keep her 
there; perhaps he thought Bolden had a 
hand in the scheme and would be on 
his guard, if Miss Maines did not turn 
up at the justice’s office.” 

Sakeman nodded respectfully. “Very 
probable—very. You carried out Car- 
ron’s instructions, Miss Maines?” 

“Yes, to the letter. Only I didn’t get 
as far down Prospect Street as the jus- 
tice’s office. It was only a few yards 
down that iy 

“That I shot you,” finished Cynthia. 
“You forgive me for it now, don’t you? 
Good! Did you guess it was I who 
had done it?” 

“No. I thought it was Mr. Carron, 
or one of his servants. That was why 
I] wanted my death to be advertised 
if the operation was not successful. 
Then he would know I had paid with 
my life and leave you and Mr. Bolden 
alone.” 

“Yet you were terrified when you 
caught a glimpse of Miss Shaw in my 
flat,” Burton reminded her. 

“IT thought she had come to reproach 
me for cheating, as she had every right 
to do. I felt dreadfully ill, and I was 
seized with fear of her. That was all.” 

“When did you first become aware 
that you were suspected of the death 
of Mr. Bolden?” asked the chief in a 
voice which hinted that questions should 
come only from him. 

“I warned her after your detective 
tried to get her letter to Castle,” vol- 
unteered Burton. 

“} was in a dreadful position then, 
chief,’ Rhoda pointed out. “I knew 
in a flash that Carron had taken his 
revengé, that he had fooled me. [From 
that came the instinctive conviction that 
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he had made use of me as well. I re 
membered the sending of the rose and 
saw clearly how he had made the crime 
directly traceable to me. Mr. Burton 
was away at the time, so I could not 
ask him for advice. But I brooded 
over all that had happened, and what 
might happen, night and day. 

“A few days before Mr. Burton came 
back to the apartment, Mr. Carron 
came to see me.” 

“Carron!” exclaimed the chief, 
“Why, the apartment was never un- 
watched for an hour, and all the men 
were on the watch for an Italian.” 

“Tle disguised himself,” said Rhoda 
simply. “He was undersized and not 
very dark. He made a splendid woman. 
He came, looking exactly like a—a 
common girl, and said he had orders to 
wait there for Mr. Burton. No one 
questioned him, he said.” 

The chief smothered his 
fiture. 

“In spite of all my misery I couldn't 
help being amused at his appearance. 
But soon | forgot his make-up and his 
wig and his skirts. He was terribly 
compelling. Ele had come, he told me, 
to say good-by. He was going to die 
that night. He had known it for some 
time. It was a premonition, and noth- 
ing could shake it. Somehow I be 
lieved, too, that he would die on that 
day—it was yesterday. And he did. 

“IT pointed out to him that I should 
inevitably be arrested for the murder 
of Mr. Bolden. He seemed totally in- 
different. I asked him quite bluntly to 
write a full confession before he died, 
which would clear me. 

“At that one of his strange brain 
storms swept down on him. He be 
gan a passionate declaration of love for 
me. I could not check him. It was like 
a torrent of fire. When at last he saw 
my scorn and loathing—for, remember, 
I still thought it was at his instigation 
that I had been shot—his tone changed. 
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It grew sinister. ‘Come, I will bargain 
with you once more,’ he said. ‘If you 
repulse me, you will soon be in the 
power of the police. But, if you will 
journey to my house with me—and I 
can get you away from here, I am 
clever—and be gracious to me and die 
in my arms—or perhaps even death 
will come to me only, and you will live 
—then | will confess that it was I who 
killed Bolden, and your danger will be 
gone.’ 

“I refused. This time it was easy 
to refuse, for only I myself suffered 
from my refusal. I refused again and 
again, for he was insistent. At last I 
took refuge in a lie. ‘I am going to 
marry some one else,’ I said. 

“He immediately asked me if it were 
Mr. Burton. Worn out by his pursuit 
of me, I did not deny it. I know it 
was a terrible thing to do, but I was 
longing to be rid of him.” 

“It was a very sound thing to do,” 
Burton told her with a look that 
brought her eyelids fluttering down to 
make shadows on the creamy curve of 
her cheeks, 

“He said he didn’t believe me at 
first,” she went on. “Then he threat- 
ened to get hold of some letters I had 
vritten to Mr. Bolden in the Cabarrita 
days and show them to Mr. Burton. 
He said he had had a duplicate key 
made of Mr. Bolden’s apartment some 
months ago, in case he should want to 
kill him there. He said that he could 
easily ransack his desk. I don’t know 
Whether he succeeded in doing it.” 

“He had a shot at it,” said Burton, 
and then recounted his meeting with 
Carron in the dead man’s apartment. 

“Mr. Burton came back to the apart- 
ment just after you sent for me, chief,” 
continued Rhoda. “When he urged me 
to try to escape, I could only suggest 
we should come here. I persuaded Mr. 
Burton to pretend we ‘had been mar- 
tied that afternoon, so that Mr. Carron 
ould not molest me. I had a desperate 
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hope he might relent and write the con- 
fession I needed. But I soon saw it 
was useless. His brain was crumbling, 
antl he was intensely malicious. He 
tried to kill us, and, if Miss Shaw 
hadn’t brought you in the nick of 
time I think now I have told you 
everything.” 

“Well, Miss Maines, you have con- 
vinced me sufficiently,” said the chief 
ponderously. “It is clear, of course, 
that Carron poisoned the rose and used 
you as the innocent means of working 
out his revenge. Nevertheless, in spite 
of Miss Shaw, the law of the land un- 
fortunately has to be obeyed. While 
my men are discovering the exact 
means by which the roses were poi- 
soned, you and Mr. Burton must re- 
main in this house until I give you 
permission to depart. I shall leave two 
of my men in charge, who will not 
molest you in any way, if you will un- 
dertake not to leave the grounds. 

“Miss Shaw, you will accompany me 
back to town and j 

“Wrong again, chief,” said Cynthia. 

Sakeman allowed himself to look 
hurt. 

“That detective of yours may be an 
excellent photographer,” she explained 
demurely, “but he’d be an unpleasant 
chaperon. Come into the laboratory, 
chief, and let me explain to you the 
simple process by which those roses 
were made so deadly.” 

The chief allowed himself to be led 
from the room, and he looked as if 
he liked it. 

In the hall Sakeman slowed down. 
“There is just one thing I want to 
know,” he said, “not as a policeman, 
but as—as one of the family, you know. 
Did you want Bolden’s money so badly 
that you were reduced to committing 
suicide when I told you that you 
weren't going to get it? It doesn’t 
sound like you, somehow, Miss Shaw. 

“No, I know it doesn’t,” Cynthia ad- 
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mitted. “But I suppose every woman 
sometimes gets a wave of despair that 
drives her over the edge of herself. 

“After all, things were pretty black. 
I’d had B olden die at my feet, and lost 
the money for which I'd half killed 
Miss Maines; I knew father was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and I owed money 
to Carron I couldn’t possibly repay. 
You were going to arrest me for at- 
tempted murder, and—I suddenly lost 
grip. But even while I was slipping 
away I felt a coward for losing my 
nerve and wished I could go on living 
after all.” 

Sakeman suddenly shook her by the 
hand. “You must talk over your difh- 
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he said, 
“After all, we are related, aren’t we?” 


culties with me, my dear,” 


“You aren’t asking me to marry you 
because you feel you can’t let me 
down:” Rhoda was asking in the sun- 
filled room. “After all, you don't 
really know me.” 

“Does any one else know you bet- 
ter?” demanded Burton with his lips 
against her hair. 


“No, I suppose not.” 

“Then there is no reason why | 
should not kiss you after such an eter- 
nity of waiting. Rhoda—my lovely 


rose—you are the rose of destiny—but 
you bring life.” 


END. 
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ROM between two thorn 

bushes a man crawled like a 

snake, flat his stomach, 

using his elbows and knees to 

propel himself painfully over the peb- 
ble-strewn ground. He sucked his raw 
and bleeding fingers and cursed silently, 
Men may be tracked by crimson drops, 
Clear of the bushes, he raised his 
head a few inches and peered round in 
the direction from which he had come. 


on 


A mile behind him, outlined against the 
golden glow of dawn, were other men 
—a number of them. He could see 


them as moving black dots, with every 


now and then a glint of light, as a rifle 
barrel glistened in the glowing glory 
from the east. They were quartering 


the ground methodically, searching for 
his trail, hunting him. 

He them bunch together and 
then move off southward. He grinned 
satisfaction—a wolfish withdraw- 
his thin lips from yellow and 
They had struck the 


Saw 
with 
ing of 
ill-ke pt teeth. 
wrong scent! 

An hour ago he had broken out of 
caped from behind the stern 
granite walls of the penal establishment 


pris¢ 


n—es 


which had held him—into the world 
and freedom. In those sixty minutes 
he had come but three miles, and al- 
ready they were after him. He had 


hoped for longer grace than that, but 
he must make shift with what he had. 
9D ps 


The leaders of the hunt had lost the 
scent. That was a great thing. But 
there would be others, and yet others. 
By now all the telephone and telegraph 
wires of the country were carrying 
messages for his apprehension. 

A week ago he had not age to 
escape. He was a “trusty.” By rigid 
observance of the iron discipline of the 
prison he had earned each year nearly 
three months remission of his sentence. 
Then, by those mysterious channels 
which convicts know—by words whis- 
pered through the hardly moving lips 
of a new arrival—he had had news— 
news which called him back impera- 
tively, insistently to the world he had 
left in ignominy and dishonor. For 
three days he had cunningly, 
labored with incredible pains—and now 
he was free. 


labored 


He stared up at the sky. 

“Let me see her, let me see her for 
one hour—for half an _ hour,” he 
prayed. “Let me see her time, and 
lll give myself up again. I swear J 
will. I'll give myself up and take all 
that’s coming to me!” 

Something—some small  animal— 
stirred in the grass a few feet from 


him, and at the sound, inaudible to less 
apprehensive ears, he turned suddenly, 
his eyes strained with fear. The crea- 
ture scuffled into a fresh hiding place 


and was still. 
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The man crept forward and wormed 
his way round a slight eminence, a pile 
of rock rising a few feet from the level 
of the plain. These rocks he climbed 
with exaggerated caution and looked 
round. [ar in the distance he could 
see the prison, but there was no sign 
of the pursuit. He made his way down 
again and set off at a steady lope. As 
he moved the staring grimness of his 
convict garb seemed an insult to the 
young sunlight. 

Somehow or other he had to make 
his way thirty-five miles across coun- 
try. tle could devise no means for his 
journey. For the moment he trusted 
to luck. He had no jcy in his escape, 
no gladness for the freedom for which 
he had longed, only a grim determina- 


tion to do the thing for which he had 








made this tremendous endeavor. His 
luck had held so far marvelously. 
Somehow he was sure—quite sure—it 


would hold to the end. 

He reached a road and paused un- 
decided. For the moment he was 
hidden by the hedge. To take to the 
road, clad as he was, would be to give 
himself up to the first man he met strong 
enough to take him. And yet that road 
was the quickest way to his destination. 
He knew it well, had passed along it 
many a time in the days before folly 
and crime had claimed him. 

In the far distance he heard the 
steady beat of a motor cycle racing with 
open muffler. He stood up and peered 
along the road. He saw the machine 
come over the top of a hill about two 
miles away and tear down the white 
ribbon of the highway. Instantly an 
idea was born in his brain—full-fledged, 
complete. 

He slipped through the hedge and lay 
sprawled in the roadway, simulating a 
sudden and crumpled death. The ma- 
chine was very near now, and he could 
hear its powerful roar. The rider 
would not have passed the prison, 


would not be looking out for an es- 
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caped convict; but even so, a body ly- 
ing in his path—a body with clothes 
shamefully branded—must make him 
stop. 

The machine flashed past with a loud 
whir. The noise of the engine died, 
He heard the pur of tires running on, 
then a metallic clang told him the stand 
was knocked down. After that came 
the sound of feet running back to him. 
He lay, with every muscle tensed— 
waiting. 

The stranger called to him, bent over 
him, touched him. Now was his 
chance! With a sudden heave he flung 
himself sideways, sprang to his feet, 
had the man by the 
throat. 

“Got you!” he said, and choked him 
to insensibility. 

Swiftly he divested his captive of his 
clothes, stripping him naked. Then he 
took off his prison garb to the last 
stitch and donned the soft, warm un- 
derclothing, the trousers, shoes, coat, 
vest, overalls, goggles, and cap of the 
motor cyclist. The naked man in the 
road stirred, and the convict turned to 
him with a laugh as their eyes met. 

“You can have my things,” | 


and astonished 


he said 


laughingly. “But I’m not robbing you 
—honest I’m _ not—only _ borrowing. 


You'll get ’em all back to-night, and 
the machine as well. I’ll see that you 
do. I’ve got your papers, you know.” 
Then he ran to the machine, looked at 
it knowingly, kicked up the stand, and 
was off. 

He was safe now for a time. Bar- 
ring accidents, he could reach the little 
house that called him so strongly—the 
little house that enshrined all that was 
decent in his life. The man, from 
whom he had borrowed the means for 
a few hours’ freedom, would have to 
establish his identity unless one of the 
guards found him. But the cross-coun- 
try road was lonely. It might be two 
or three hours before the man would 
put the hunters on the track. 














For the first time in years he felt 
really happy. Motor cycles had im- 
proved a great deal since he had last 
ridden one. This machine had all sorts 
of devices of which he did not know 
the use. Gingerly he experimented, 
and forgot, for a time—almost—that 
his whole life was tragedy. 

Passing through a small village, he 
saw just ahead of him a constable di- 
the highway _ traffic. He 
stopped. It seemed the only thing to 
do. He must not draw attention to 
himself by disregarding those impera- 
tive signals. Blind despair gripped him 
as the machine slowed to a standstill. 
Had the news of his holdup of the mo- 
tor-cyle man already flashed along the 


recting 


road ? 

The constable was polite. He merely 
wished to know if the traveler had seen 
anything of an escaped convict. The 
full of the story. There 
was no getting away from him until 
he had told it in all its details. But 
he said nothing of the man in the road 


officer was 


who had been left with a complete 
prison outfit in exchange for his own 
clothe 

At last he got away, the constable 


profuse in apologies for having stopped 
him, but pleading duty and the necessi- 
ties of the law. 


Hle traveled rapidly, and now he was 
but a few miles from the house. [Irom 


the top of a hill he saw the tiny cot 

tage nestling amidst its green 

A numbing doubt gripped him. 
had done it all for nothing? 

Suppose he was not in time? 

Shutting off his engine, 

machine coast down the slope, pushed 

open the little white gate, and wheeled 

the yard. He looked at the 

windows and saw that the curtains were 


shade. 
Sup- 


pose he 


he let the 


it inside 


drawn back. He went to the front door 
and raised his hand to knock. Then 
he paused. He had never used that 
door—no one ever did—for it gave into 


the parlor, a room sacred to the Sun- 
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day evening reading and never used on 
other occasions. He turned away and 
went round to the kitchen door at the 
back. He pushed it open with his foot, 
and remembered that his mother had 
scolded him a hundred times for doing 
that very thing. 


Bending over the stove, with her 
back to him, was a woman. 
“Hello!” he said. “I see I’m just 


in time for breakfast, sis.” 

The woman turned, and her hand 
flew to her throat convulsively. The 
color fled from her face, leaving it 
deathly white. 

;ob—you?” she exclaimed in low 
voiced terror, 

He nodded, and his e hers 


-) 
uw 
5 


es met 
defiantly, as though daring her to speak 
the words that 
lips. 

“How is 


“She’s dying, Bob; she can’t last the 


were forming on her 


1.39) 7 co 
snes he queried. 


day. Dut, Bob, you—you haven't amie 

“Does she know ?” 

“Not from me, Bob. I told her what 
you said. And she’s been blind, Bob, 
these four years, so I’ve read her bits 

c > ] + . Dentann « bL , 
of your letters. Pretended, you know, 


all about the great Northwest.” 





Her words came in gasps as she 
stared at him in dull, despairing fright. 

“Thank God!” he said reverently. 
“Can I—do you think I might see her, 
sis ?”’ 

She pointed to rd the door with a 
sudden, outflung hand. Her mouth 
worke x ind then with a sob she buried 
her fa in her apron. 

He made for door with eager 
step and paused with his hand on the 
knob. He looked back at his sister 
loubtineg! 

ou said she hadn't heard -fr ym 
you?” he asked 

Others have bee talking,” sh iid 
“How could | hel if Bob, en ill 


the world knows what 
could J keep it from her? But | 
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think she believes them. 
your letters, you see.” 

His hands clenched and unclenched 
in rage. 


There were 


“The fiends! The infernal fiends! 
I'd like to tear the tongues from their 
tattling mouths!” Then he turned to 
the door and passed through. 

On the threshold he His 
mother had turned her pale face, with 
the pathetic, unseeing eyes, toward the 

* Mother,” he whispered, 


paused. 


door. 
‘Mother! 
“Bob! 


come back. 


Bob! Oh, I knew you'd 
| should be allowed 
God took 
They’ve been saying things, 
ing things about my boy. They laughed 
in their hearts when I told them about 
your letters and the fine things you’ve 
I knew, though | couldn’t 
Bob, 
because their sons haven't gone out into 
the world to fortune. But I 
told ’em you’d come back and give ’em 
the lie.”’ 

Bob was on his knees by the bedside, 


I knew 
me. 
“Say - 


to see betore 


\ ’ 
you 


I 1 
bob- 


been doing. 


see their faces. They’re jealous, 


make a 


his arms round her. He kissed her lips, 
her poor blind eyes, her thin white hair. 

“Yes, I’ve come back to you, mother 
mine,” he said. “I’ve come back with 
pockets full of money. Of course it 
was all lies—what they’ve been saying. 
[ was a bit wild, you know, and had to 
go away, but that’s all passed. Ive 
come back to be with you and sis.’ 

“T never doubted you, Bob,” said the 
woman. “Now I can die happy, for 
God has called me, boy. Let ’em see 
you about, Bob—let ’em see you in your 
She fingered the cloth 
He had thrown off the 


’ 


fine clothes.” 
of his sleeve. 
Ove ralls. 

For an hour, tw 
her side. 


o hours, he sat by 
Sometimes they talked about 
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his childhood and how she had always 
known that he would grow up to be 
a man like his father—a man to be 
proud of; but mostly she just lay and 
fondled his hand, a smile on her face. 
And all the time he was listening, lis- 
tening for the sounds that would tell 
him that his pursuers had run him to 
earth. 

At noon his sister made him come 
and eat. She watched him in fear, but 
she said nothing, asked no questions, 
She did not dare. 

He ate hurriedly, grudging 
minute spent away from the mother he 
had dared so much to see. And always 
he was listening—listening! When 
they came he must act quickly, for his 
mother must not know. 

He went back to her, and now he 
had to tell of adventures, achievements. 
But that did not last long, for soon it 
was plain that she was too weak to lis- 
ten. At sundown she died in his arms. 

\lmost as he laid her back upon the 
pillow came the sounds for which he 
had been waiting. Angry men thumped 
on the door, demanding entrance. 
Smiling, he went out to them. 

“All right! I’m here, and I'll not 
make any fuss.” He held out his wrists 
for the handcuffs. 

They questioned him wonderingly. 
They felt no rancor, now that they had 
him safe again. They rather admired 
him, for the trick that had provided 
him with clothes and means of swift 
locomotion appealed to them as some- 
thing novel and clever. 

“But what the blazes was you up to, 
No. 67420?” asked one of the guards. 
“Great snakes, man, you’d have been 
out for good in ten more days!” 

Convict No. 67420 looked toward the 
room in which his mother lay dead, and 
he smiled. 


every 


BBO 
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OME folks say that if you particularly like a thing yourself, and you want 
.) every one else to like it, you must be sure not to go cracking up the thing 
with which you are so pleased. If you do you not only get expectations 
very high, but you set going a certain obstinate streak that’s said to lurk in all 
ef us; a kind of “Oh, so this is what you call a good story, is it?” 
Well, we don’t care; a feller’s got to take some chances, even if he is an 
editor; he’s privileged to get right up in meetin’ once in a while and say what 
he likes. So get all ready to read 


ON HIS HONOR 


By ALAN GRAHAM 


and to write us you think it’s punk. This story, by the author of ‘““Witch Tem- 
ple,” begins in the next issue, and we up and declare it to be a fine piece of 
work; one of the best novels we have read in many a long day. 

Now don’t look for it to begin with a bang, and don’t go writing us be- 
fore you have read the last line, how poor you think it is. Graham goes to 
work slowly, weaving his plot, drawing his characters, and building up his situ- 
ations with infinite care and a really brilliant touch. It is the work of a real 
craftsman. And, speaking of “last lines,’ we know it is a trite remark, but 
we were not at all certain how the story would end till we read its very last 
line. Thus you will find plenty of suspense, and this important element gathers 
in strength as the story progresses. 

Yes, we admit it. We like this story; we like it a whole lot, and we do 
most certainly hope that the great majority of you readers will feel the way 
we do about it. 

The story deals with the complications which arise from the bringing home 
of a prisoner by a New York detective. The arrest is made in Cairo, Egypt, 
and the detective, wishing to avoid chances of escape on the part of his prisoner, 
takes an all-water route to Boston. It is on the voyage home that most of the 
events narrated take place. The detective is, as many detectives are, a very 
human person, with a wealth of sympathy for the accused, 

I-nough said. We repeat we hope you all like this story. If you don’t 
—well, as you can readily deduct, we do. As you know, it’s not often that we 
rave this way in the Chat about a yarn, but “On His Honor” sure gets way 
down, in, and under with us. Then read it, and let’s hear what you think about 
it, for that’s the test. It’s not printing what we like that makes Derective 
Story MaGazineE so popular; it’s printing what you like. 











If yeu ore an emptoyer and desire te piace your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted: or if you are just about to ctep out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; o¢ if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography= 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you fer expert opinion of them, free of 
eharge 

All communieations will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the pers ns concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsibie for them. 


RoGeErR LA Rue.—A love of any scientific pursuit will ultimately be ex- 
pressed in the writing, and talents of that nature are apt to be indicated, 
least faintly, by the time that the handwriting matures a little; often as early 
as fifteen. At thirty a man who had been trying, more or less, to follow a 
scientific pursuit since he was nineteen, ought to show some of it in his hand- 
writing. The fact that there is not the slightest trace of talent for this sort 
of thing in your writing, and that even a leaning toward it is not shown, makes 
me sure that you have mistaken your calling. A great many people do this, 
being impelled to it by pride or, very often, being led into the error by the 
pressure which relatives have put upon them in youth. I am airaid what hap- 
pened to you was something like that. Your pride in your father and your 
admiration for his success perhaps made you subconsciously determined to emu- 
late him. No, I don’t think it is “too late” at all for you to make a change. 
You don't realize how many people get to be thirty and over, who have never 
been able to train definitely for anything, yet who met with success in many 
different ways. Your real sphere is that of business, and the sooner you turn 
to it the better. That opportunity, of which you seem to think so little, had 
better be taken up at once. 


Mrs. St. Cratr.—The specimen upon which you want my opinion shows 
a nature so very different from yours, and so utterly incapable of understand- 
ing you, that all I can advise is for you to make a radical change and cut any 
ties which may exist between you, and certainly forbear even the contemplation 
of making any in the future. He loves laughter, sunshine, food, pleasure, and 
all agreeable things of the earth. You are innately philosophical, introspective, 
quiet, solitary. The very poise which you so hold to in the midst of quarreis 
and annoyances, would annoy a man hike him. As for you, your utter revolt 
against what you call his “swinelike” qualities, makes you exaggerate them. To 
a man of his caliber the fact that a woman, to whom he had paid so much 
attention, would and could revolt against him, is enough to make him hate vou. 
The more you show forbearance the greater that hate will be. So far from 
appreciating your ability to endure him without a word, he probably thinks that 
it is outrageous of you not to show pleasure in his company. In a word, it is as 
impossible for him to look dispassionately at himself as it would be for him to 
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physically get outside his own skin and observe it. There is nothing I can think 
of to say that will help you to that adjustment about which you are anxious. 
The only possible adjustment would be for you to stifle your own nature and 
at least pretend to fall into the ways of his, and that with sufficient art to de- 
ceive even his self-love, always the most suspicious of human qualities. It 
would take an extraordinary motive and the genius of a great actress to do 
that. Write me with some kind of return address, and I will say what I think 
you could do for a living. I have already given you space here which should 
go to others. 


Apert E, F.—Your instinct which leads you to be a salesman is leading 
you sensibly. Your suave, rightward-leaning, and upward-cast line of writing 
shows that you have the self-confidence and the courage, the tact and the adapt- 
ability required for that work. The kind of girl that you should marry ought 
to be a thoroughly domestic type, in the way that she will be a home maker in 
the broadest and most detailed sense of the word. Your instinct will be to 
marry a bright, clever, ambitious and rather restless girl, because the other type 
will impress your own restlessness as not interesting enough; but if you will 
bear in mind that the domestic girl will steadily increase her hold on you, while 
the other will soon lose it, you will not find it difficult, I think, to make a right 
selection. No, I don’t mean that the domestic type is invariably the right kind 
for wives; with some natures it is the worst possible kind of wrong kind! Your 
faults can be rolled into one—you have little development of true ideality and 
unselfishness. 


Mexico Crry.—Yes, indeed, handwriting shows character, no matter what 
language it is written in. So far the most careful work of graphological in- 
vestigators has been done on the writing using the Latin characters, but in 
time we will doubtless have systems dealing with Oriental characters. Your 
handwriting shows me that you have a nature which is very impetuous, very 
impatient; that you have a mind which would be easily trained, but which is 
not; that you are far too jealous, far too grimly proud, far too easily provoked 
to anger. While I do not suggest that you should in any way try to emulate 
or to copy Anglo Saxon reserve, I do say that some approximation to greater 
self-control would help you a great deal. Your quarrels, breaking of contracts, 
and so on are due to your lack of stability. Don’t think that I mean you to 
lose that Latin charm which you have, or that you need grow sour or glum. 
Just try to keep your bark on an even keel, as it were, and you will soon be 
riding comfortably. 


S. N. L.—I have a sneaking suspicion that this really pathetic letter of 
yours is an attempt to josh the graphologist. Frankly I don’t believe your 
tale of woe. Your handwriting hasn’t a scar of trouble or pain on it. And 
it is all but inconceivable that you should be the person you say you are, con- 
sidering your unformed capitals and your big, sprawling, small-letter forma- 
tions. I only wish that you had written in ink so that I could have shown some 
of the folks interested in graphology what a “well-known writer and artist” 
can write like; and that, after a harrowing life of ten years. You know you 
can’t handle thousands of specimens of writing every week, year after year, 
without getting a sort of sixth sense which tells you when you are reading a 
tall tale! This is quite apart from the evidence afforded by the writing. Sup- 
pose you write me a real letter, and then I'll do a real delineation for you. 

CHARLES R.—Age is not a matter of how many years we haye lived, but 
of how we have lived our years. This is also partly a question of heredity; a 
great many families age more quickly than others, and vice versa. What you 
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need to do is to stop counting your years and begin to live with ardor in the 
Present. Not without cause do J capitalize that word. The Present is the only 
part of time that is alive. Past and future are dead; the one never to breathe 
again, and the other yet to be brought to life. All this metaphysical speculation 
in which you have been indulging is about as bad for you as a mild dose of 
poison would be. Why not attend to that business of yours? Why such in- 
difference as to whether it is a success or not? This is not wisdom, but sheer 
folly. What's to prevent your “thinking,” if you do spend a few hours a day 
in an office? Most of us contrive to spend a great many hours in the necessary 
process of earning our bread, and yet contrive to keep what is joyously styled 
“th’ li'l’ ol’ bean” reasonably active. These tendencies to neglect all practical 
concerns for some vague realm of unearthly thought are the strangest things, 
surely, that so-called “thinking”? man has ever allowed to invest him. In ordi- 
nary slang, “Come out of it!” 


TurTLE CreeEK.—You do not give me a pen name to use, so I am taking 
this one from your letter. Your handwriting shows that depression and _ lack 
of self-confidence are just now prevalent with you. 


BPUnn 


I do not believe such conditions to be part of your make-up. Hence, your 
life at present cannot be very satisfactory. I note your tendency to take every- 
thing with heavy seriousness, your disbelief in the more optimistic views of life, 
and your capacity for incessant worry; but again, all this seems to me to be 
something that has grown upon you. Innately you are pleasure-loving and rather 
gay and thoughtless; surely not easily depressed, and not wishing to be. So 
though I am no seeress, | am sure that you are struggling at the present witl 
all sorts of difficulties, and that you have reached the stage where you are really 
being molded into something quite other than your native self. I therefore 
heartily advise you to whirl around, face the other way, and fight to retain your 
summy-heartedness. Begin by refusing to harbor doubts, fears, and forebodings, 
those birds of ill omen which, if not encouraged to stop, will end by bringing 
the unhappy events of which they are now no more than vain shadows. 


LavurA.—Friendships among young people are usually founded on less firm 
support than those which we gain as we grow older. Most young girls and boys 
form associations which promote laughter, unthinking good fellowship, and ties 
which can be broken without much sorrow. The trouble with you is that you 
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are trying now, at sixteen, to form those deep and abiding friendships which 
are rare enough at any period of life, and almost unknown among children. 
Retter confine your real ties to your family, Laura, and let your friendships be 
the pleasant, but not serious, friendships native to your age. Despite this 
tendency of yours to be a bit more mature than your age, I do not find you 
self-conscious or at all “priggish.” Yes, I do think that it would pay a girl 
like you to study domestic science, with a view to teaching it. 


D. T. C., Elmira.—Your writing expresses the power to concentrate, and 
that is one of the finest kinds of talent; one not too often found, let me tell 
vot. You are most earnest, most sincere, most kind. You lack a sense of 
humor, and that is really a pity. To some extent it can be cultivated, but in 
doing this, don’t try merely to laugh because others do. Instead of that, try 
to see the real cause for a joke’s being funny, or for a story’s being laughable. 
Of course, you will want to remember that all is not funny, at which people 
laugh! Yes, you are truly affectionate, and unselfish, too. You have a pleas- 
ant, winning way, and the capacity for remaining dignified without being ab- 
surd—also a rare possession. I believe that in some of the very interesting 
branches of welfare work you would find a vocation and a paying occupation, 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XXXVIIE-The Capital I (Continued) 
: inflated upper loop of the capital I, if character and personality are 


in accord, will be associated with similar inflated loops in other capital 
letters, with a tendency to use some variant on the flourish, and with 
a general leaning toward elaboration in the letter forms. 

When such a specimen is passed beneath the student’s eye ha may be sure 
that the writer is bombastic, aggressively egotistic, and is without refinement 
oi any plane. Such a specimen, however, is rare, for the type is, fortunately, 
not abundant. 


he inflated upper loop of I will most often be found associated with some 
inflation in other capitals, and with some lack of it; with rather flowing and 
graceful strokes and with occasional indications of good taste such as are shown, 
for instance, in the more refined formations of the small letter d. 

The compressed I, which looks as if it has been squeezed through a wringer, 
is sometimes found in the writing of persons whose other capitals are both in- 
teresting and graceful, and whose small-letter formations are of the intellectual 
srt. This is always the indication of a personality which does not do justice 
to the mind and character; and so inevitably is this true, without any of the 
it’s, and’s, and but’s which often modify a graphological statement, that the 
student need never hesitate to make the diagnosis almost instantly. 


The squeezed-looking capital I, if associated with writing of the same char- 
acter, in which the connecting strokes of words are cramped, and in which the 
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t bar is short and inclined to be club-shaped, shows a nature of mean aspire. 
tions and of materialistic interests. Not the materialism, mark you, of th 
nature which is ruled by its appetites, but the nature which is greedy for money 
meanly abusive of such power as it possesses, and grimly determined to ar: 
more and to use it with some form of ferocity. 

Just how black a portrait to paint of this type depends upon many minor 
indications which the student will carefully estimate. We must not forget thy 
it is often found among commercial successes, and that such women and mer 
are sometimes not ferocious in the love of power, but are more like poor earth 
bound souls, with binded eyes, who, peeping beneath their bandages, can ge 
only a narrow strip of earth. If the portrait is of this type there occasionally 
will be a more open letter, occasionally a spreading, even if slight, of a capital 
and, once in a while, a sputter of the pen away from the close, compressed 
formation, 





Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether # 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a Inwyer of your locality. If yo 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for yeu give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless aceon- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


M. D.—A threat, to be actionable, must be of such a nature and made under 
such circumstances as to affect the mind of a person of ordinary reason and 
firmness so as to influence his conduct; or it must be shown that the person 
against whom the threat was made is peculiarly susceptible to fear, and that 
the person making the threat knew it and took advantage of it. I could not 
imagine that this would be true in your case, or that you would want to put in 
such a plea. You had much better begin a civil suit, since the person involved 
in this question is the sort of citizen who can be made to pay in money for his 
conduct. 


Mrs. Dommie.—A recent decision of the Towa courts covers just such a 
case as yours. The fact that the iron trolley pole, while being used for the 
purpose for which it was designed, suddenly broke and fell, striking you and 
injuring you, would, according to this decision mentioned, “show an inference 
that reasonable care had not been taken by the railroad company to make the 
apparatus safe.” I should most emphatically urge you to put the matter i 


a 
the hands of a lawver at once. 


C. C. L.—A mere fall of a person on the premises of another, without any 
evidence to show how the fall was occasioned, raises no presumption of negli- 
gence on the part of the owner. There must be some reason for implying that 
the owner of the premises neglected the ordinary safeguards. A loose plank i 
the flooring, or a step in a dark corner, without adequate warning, for instance, 
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would show negligence. Was that the case in your accident? If you can point 
to anything of the kind you have grounds for an action; otherwise you have not. 


BARDET.—The point you raise is clearly defined, not only in law, but by 
precedent. Where the insured and the beneficiary die together, as in a railway 
accident, for instance; and where it is impossible to determine who died first, 
the proceeds of the policy go to the heirs or representatives of the beneficiary, 
on the theory that he or she did not die during the lifetime of the insured. 

N. E.—A man who has entered into an antenuptial agreement with a woman 
who becomes his wife, to give her by will any portion of his estate, cannot make 
gifts of said estate either absolutely, conditionally, indirectly, or in any way 
whatsoever for the defeating of his agreement, or for the preventing of it from 
operating for the benefit of the wife. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


» for you. to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which you are especially interested, in one 

end a stampod, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
nee has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
pprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Dentist 
R NT reports which I have received, show that the number of dentists 





his country is too small by about one third. This being so, it would 
n that here is a fine field for ambitious young men with some manual 


fraining in a good dental school is imperative. As an example of what such 

vill give, and what it will cost, we may take the dental institute of a 
fastern university, from which some of our most eminent practitioners 
ave come. To enter this school it is required that the applicant shall have 
pleted a four-year high-school course, or its equivalent. A one-year course 
neach of the following sciences must be completed: physics, chemistry, and 
hology. In lieu of a high-school credit for a year’s course in biology, a half- 
year in elementary biology or elementary zodlogy, and a half year of physiology 
d hygiene, will be accepted. 

Certificates of foreign countries, as to the completion of this requirement, 
hould he authenticated by representatives of the United States consular or diplo- 





oe 
They must be present for 





indidates for admission must be vaccinated. 
triculation not later than five o'clock, p. m., on the Monday following the last 
Friday in September. 

tificates as to the applicant’s having satisfactorily passed the high-school 
‘erred to, must be made upon forms which will be supplied by the 


lean; which forms should be applied for by September first. Applicants who 
cannot make up the full counts as to high-school work may make up the de- 
heren taking special examinations. Students possessing the requisite pre- 
liminary education, who have attended one full term in a dental school recog 
mized by the university, will be admitted to the second year, subject to the 


tules governing admission to advanced standing. 

a \pplicants for advanced standing who have not had instruction in practical 
fistology, chemistry, microbiology, bacteriology, and operative and prosthetic tech- 
mes will be permitied to make up such deficiencies by taking special courses, for 
wh 1 extra fee is charged for each branch. 
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The average tuition fee is two hundred dollars per year. To this mug 
be added about forty dollars for special objects, such as, for instance, the fe 
for the dissecting room, This additional amount includes fees for the gym 
nasium, which is obligatory. Instruments for the first year can be procured 
for about one hundred and fifty dollars. A dental engine, needed for the se. 
ond year, will cost seventy-five dollars. Additional instruments, costing about 
fifty dollars, will be needed for the third year. All of these can be utilized, 
afterward, in the personal practice of the student. 

The cheapest board obtainable is not less than six dollars a week. Teg 
dollars, with a fairly good room, would be nearer the mark. 

It is the opinion of the faculty, with whom I have communicated, that it 
would be difficult, though not impossible, for a dental student to work his way 
through college, provided that he had enough money for the first year’s tuition 
fees and for his first three months of living expenses. A number of young 
men, specialists in some other branch than dentistry, have successfully worked 
through. One young man, who gave me his experience, cut grass and tended 
gardens in summer, shoveled snow and ran furnaces in winter, and was a night 
watchman for an office building. He confesses that he had a pretty strenuous 
time; but the point is that he got through and is now doing well, with a fine 
little home and a good practice in Maryland. 

Counting the whole thing up, it would seem that two thousand dollars would 
take a student through, who did not earn anything by his own efforts, and that 
five hundred dollars would do to gamble with, by a student who was determined 
to earn two thirds of his passage. 

As for ultimate success, I have had correspondence with dentists from Maine 
to California in the last six months. All of them report that they are doing 
at least fairly well. Those who were wise enough to strike out from the large 
cities have their hands full. One man, who had the suspicion of lung trouble, 
raced out to Arizona and “located” in a desert town. He reports that he has 
a home and irrigated land including about ten acres, on which he grows an 
astonishing number of vegetables, fruit, and flowers, for all of which he has 
paid, that he is happily married, and that his professional work is increasing. 
His clients often ride fifty miles to have him look at a tooth. There is not 
another dentist within two hundred miles. This young man had only his rail 
road fare and his instruments and two hundred dollars when he struck that little 
frontier town. It does not take much stretch of the imagination to see him the 
substantial citizen of ten years from now, with a fair chance at a mayorship. 

| know of no other of the healing professions which promises so well for 
so little, and I sincerely hope that I will soon hear, through my many corre 
spondents, that some of them have determined to be dentists. 


Cc —_-9 
o- =" 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

OSE ARBUCKLE was in the power of Marty Wilcox, a professional 

R gambler. He accidentally had secured evidence against Rose sufficient 

to send her to prison for a long term; she had been a dupe for “con” 

men many years before she joined forces with Marty Wilcox. To be more 

specific, the pair had not joined forces; he was compelling her to aid him im 

his gambling, by holding over her head constantly the threat of exposure and 
incarceration—and she feared arrest. 
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Wilcox was proprietor of a gambling house which, to every outward appear- 
ance, was “on the level.” Very few persons existed who knew otherwise. Wil- 
cox was a crooked gambler; he was content to let his house run by above-board 
methods, and to enjoy a reputation for decent treatment, if he himself could 
shake down a come-on now and then for a tidy sum, by reason of his crooked 
pay... ee ia 

Chief among his aids in this crooked work was Rose Arbuckle. While some 
of Wilcox’s underlings were outside prospecting for lambs whom they could 
lure to the slaughter of his card table, Rose was on the lookout for easy marks 
in the gambling emporium, among the casual players who entered for a try at 
roulette or the pasteboards. 

One evening Rose walked into the little room where Wilcox carried on his 
crooked work, and there she found that he already had selected his special “gamie.”’ 
Close scrutiny, covertly made, caused her to draw back and gasp; she caught 
herself to prevent fainting. The victim was Ted Hartley, the man to whom, 
early in life, Rose had pledged herself to marry, and whom she hadn't seen in 
anumber of years, because of some miscarried letters he had sent her from South 
America, where he had gone on a business trip. Both had learned in later years, 
through common friends, that each had remained true to the other. 

Immediately Rose began devising plans to save Hartley from the loss she 
knew he was bound to suffer at the hands of her “master.” Soon she had a plan 

She advanced from the shadows of the room where she had been watching 
and planning, and asked Wilcox if any mail had come for her in the last de- 
livery. The sound of her voice caught Hartley’s attention at once. He rec- 
ognized her, but as if by instinct he did not let her know that he did. Wilcox 
told Rose that the last mail had not yet arrived. 

Rose left the room at once, and went to her own room. Here she did some 
unusual things. She took an old envelope that had come to her through the 
mail, and inserted in it a short note—in cipher; she used a code that she and 
Hartley had corresponded in many and many a time during their early days of 
romance. She gave this envelope to an attendant she could trust, and instructed 
him carefully as to what should be done with it. 

She returned at once to the room occupied by Wilcox and Hartley, and in 
afew minutes the attendant came in saying: “A letter for you, Miss Arbuckle.” 

Rose took the envelope he gave her, opened it while the two men watched, 
and exclaimed: “What a funny note! I wonder what it means?” and she 
handed the cipher note she had written, to the men. Wilcox waved it aside, 
anxious to get on with the game; but Hartley looked at it carefully and got 
its meaning. Aloud, he said: “Sorry, miss, but I can’t make head or tail of 
it’—and in a few minutes excused himself from the game and left the house. 

Wilcox never suspected Rose’s ruse. Nor did he protest much when she 
broke away from him and his crooked work, to get married. He intended quit- 
ting soon, anyway. 

Here is Rose’s cipher. See what you can do with it—to get you started 
I'll tell you that it’s a route transposition cipher—and look for the solution in 
next week's issue. Puzzle fans, go to it! 

Leave once. Will your dollar. A meet at corner, half hour, an’ in the 
Me crook. He’s last. Lose you at 





The answer to last week’s problem is: “It’s safe to come home. Prady 
will recover.” Every letter in the hidden message was represented by every 
figure-dot-figure. The figure to the left of the dot represented a line in Arthur 
Chase’s letter: the figure to the right of the dot, a letter on the line, 











This department, conducted In duplicate In DETECTIVE STORY 
gad geen STORY. MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is 
harge to eur readers. its purpose is to ald them in getting in touch with 
persons ict yen “ag Save test track. 
tter 


use your name in the notice, wo will print your request 

“‘plind’’ if you prefer. in sending “pling PK, you must, of course, give us your right namo and address, so that w 
can torward promptly any letters that may come for you. We roserve the right to reject eny notice that seems ve 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avelded, please do mot send us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “‘not found” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change In your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice ou 
- om readers, help those wnees friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped ‘it you were In a simily 

sition 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to ot home,” # 

cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking 
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FREEDMAN, DAVE, of Ferry Street, Newark, New HOFFMAN, WILLIAM.—lWoe is about fifty years of ag 
Jersey Please come home or write. Your mother is heart- and was last heard of in 1904, when_he was thought we 
broken, and is very sick through worrying about you. a railroad man tn the Douthwese His son would be glad 
Write to her as soon as you see this—Mother. to ar from him or from any one who can give nem 


ue ne. 

STOCKER, ETHEL GC. WELCH.—Picase send your ad- Bm. BE Ho@man, cage of this magasine 

dress te this magazine. There is important news for you. - ence. CBABL ES When news was received of biy 

rm ast he was in Machine Gun Company, Fortieth I 

JOKNSON, MRS. D. M., who before her marriage was Camp Sherman, Oblo. is home was in Peabody 

known as Alice Hunt or Alice Williams. She 1 nessee. An old chum fs very angious to communieate with 

home in San Francisco on December 23, 1919, and him and will greatly appreciate any news that will belp 

though her husbamd has searched all over the country for to find him Ike Thurman, 2155 Westminster Road, Clem. 

her, he has been unable to find her or to get any trace land Heights, Ohio. A 

of her. He begs her to return, and wlll be deeply grateful 2 F 

to any one who can give him a clew as to her whereabouts TATRO, CHARLES.—He left his heme seventeen yeay 

He fears that some harm may have befallen her, as ago und was last heard from in Vine Creek, Kangag, Bis 

knows of no reason why she should have gone away. i daughter would be glad to hear from tm or any 

vate Donald M. Johnson, care of this magazine one whe can give her news of her father. Please write & 


», © agazine. 
SPAULDING, LESTER LUTHER.—He was a captain in Beuste Tatro, care of this magazine 
the Canadian army ani enlisted at Winnipeg Military FRENCH, BERT GORDON. gh ‘hen last seen he was is 
have to knowledge of his present whereabouts, and Hopkinton, Massachusetts, in 19 His home fs in La 
is news of great importance to his interests await- Angeles, but letters written to this family there have ot 
readers know where he is they will do been answered Any one who knows his whereabeuts will 
by sending his address. He was supposed do a great favor by writing to his daughter, who will 
" ee to Duluth Please write to E. R. J., care greatly appreciate any kindness shown to her itn thts mat 
of this magazine ter. Mrs. Merle A. Daniels, 618 West Central Arenue, 
> Orlando, Florida. 
KELLY, !1RA.—He was last heard of about fourteen years 
ago in Sioux, Towa His niece, Grace, whose mother was . oes Rineton as 
Mary I y before her marriage to Ira Rizon in 1897, ts MAYHEW, wees who lived in Empire City, Oregon, fn 
‘ 1 : q > wife, Mary, was buried in 187¢. Whe 
anxious find her uncle, and will be glad to hear from : The y he placed his two little girls, Mary apd 
Be cne' no can gite ‘hex aly news ee Ale, AEs, TueNEAS "with a family named Files. ‘They would be gid & 
sheen ttenintescad abana get any information of their father. J. Scott, care of thi 
WILt 1AMS, headed E. LEE.—He was last heard of tn ——— 
San Antonio, Texas, twenty-three years ago, when his 
brather eived letter from hin saying be wan sick and WASHBURN, HAROLD D.—He was born in Nashville, 
Needed money I s for “ to him, but the letter Tennessee> during the Civil W ry and was last on some 
Was returned marked ‘Um tiled ‘ta: He is fifty-one years fifteen years ako, when he had a ee ape L 
old, a five feet ten inches tall, of dark complexion, and was married, and had one daught s of medium 
had a ht injury on the inside corner of his left eye. height, with brewn hair and eyes and of athletic build 
who knows what became of him, or who can Any news of es m will be gladly received by his aunt, who 
3; of him whatsoever, should see this, and will will greatly app reciate any communication that will gin 
brother heir kindness will be greatly appre- er a clew to his present whereabouts. Mrs. 8S. E. Hall 
Williams, care of this magazine. care of this magi azine. 


Wlbne Nae woe ei she tale ble MANNING. FRANCES.—Her father was Walter tH. Maw. 
og 4 . a nachinist, and she la heard of in Ci- 
and went to New York City, where she : . 
r from in 1913 Any information concerning ai of OO ee ADELA “GiLMORE. ous ae “ 
her er her husband will be gladly received and highly appre- supposed to have gone to Mexico She 
clated by her brother, W. D. Church, 50 State Street, New- i ‘y ars yd, and has chestnut hair 
ark, New Jersey heir cousin is anxiously seeking the two relatives = 
RICE ‘ P . ril grateful for any news t will he her to fm 
to ‘thoustt to be tn Californian "iii brother wow tke te Mrs. Sadie W. Viertel, 19 North New Hanpi 
hear from him Private Virgil E. Price, Company F, Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
forty-nint aif y ort Snelling, 3 nesots . 
ne) at nee Seen BRINDEL, GEORGE EDISON.—He left home three yean 
HUGHES, GEORGE M., formerly of Scranton, Pennsyl- ago and went to Liverpool nla nd He wrote 
vania He er listed in th army in 1912, and was with twice while he wz r eople he worked for 
the Fourth sid Artillery, stationed at Texas City in he had returned t $ country “rc 
g An ‘old friend eel like to hear from him, ever been heard fr im It was hat 
and 1 be deeply grateful to any one who can send his Newport News 1y information that will :o Dt 
address. M. 8., care of this magazine. wEas has bal mene ! 2 bh Ba prill be : ery grates Fey 
by James srindel, 530 mmouth Street, Salem, 
MERINAR, CHARLIE—Io was put in a children’s home Carolla ene 
eatherwoc t 
8 


wrTaruvecy 


=seacwee eme. 


Virginia, with his twin br ether Ben- 
Sertha and Margaret H > 
F JOHNSON, CHARLOTTE.—She was married in Potsdam 

Rin ly A from Watson, West to Henry G. Hart, in 1869, and was last 

n ‘ ies beth, - dt ?_~ : yout 1871. Important business makes it Bet 
: a ; _ ~- rg = . ‘ y 1ave the date of her death, if 
an FE! ew rom : . 2 where she may be foun 1 if she is still alive, 
8. Elizabeth nielson, Ja ‘ in this matter w be y appreciated. Please write 0 

Mrs. M. L. Ra ndall, Brool ville, Florida. 

HANEY, FRANK, formerly of the Sixty-sixth egin 
of Ka ad neers, who Was my at Camp Lau PRESTON, 
Maryland ~ who was later with me France 18! hirty 
we railroad together, came home, and were discharge boing 
together on the 16th of July, 19 sine yhich thme I Brook] 
neither se nor heard anything of him He used to 1s 
on West Twenty-third Street, New York. Any one wh y, and will be grateful for 3 
knows ; present address will do a ine r by sending | him in his search. James Pr 
Ct 


70 W Or ndrec 1 “irst Street, 
, est xe Hundred and First et (FITZGERALD, HARRY. 
\ th i 


8 g from 

son and namesake 

to hear of r any ember of his fam- 
that will help 


FULLER, DANIEL, who enlis din Company B, Fiftieth , 
Regiment, Ohio voluntecr August first. 1862, at Lock- che: ll, with dark 1 
ington, Ohio, and was must tered out of service on June 8] st heard of he had landed in C uf 
1865 His widow would like to hear from any of his jd er W mie like to hear from him or from any one who 
comrades and friends. ‘lease write to Mrs. Dan Fuller, has known him and can tell him how to reach bim. Pleas 
care of this magazine. write to wi iam Fitzgerald, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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Missing Department 


Y, JOHN.—His two sisters were placed with him 
fo Bt *s Infant Orphan Asylum, in Buffalo, New 
a One girl was adopted by a family of Elmira, and 
pas been dead for some years; the other was adopted in 
Mt, when she was three years old, by a family of 
She has made many efforts to find her brother, 
success, and she can get no information from 
She has been told that he ts a traveling sales- 
fork silk firm, but she knows nothing 
definite. does she know whether he ts older or 
younger than she. he girls’ names were Neliie and Marg 
Haley. The brother may be known y an adopted name. 
Any assistance in finding him will be gratefully appreciated 
ty bis sister, who is now married. Mary Haley, care of 
this magazine 
FUNK, CLARENCE M.—He was a member of O. N. G 
Seventh Territorial Army, Columbus, Ohio, and was sent 
overseas in Jur 1918 It was stated in the papers that 
he hed died in Nove amber, 1918. A letter was returned to 
a friend stan i Camp Darius, Massachusetts Any one 
who was at camp and knew him will do a kindness 
by writing particulars to Hunter, care of this magazine. 


MARTIN, JOSEPH AMBROSE, who left Ayr, Scotland, 
about twenty-five years ago and went to Montreal, Canada. 
He was last heard from at Whitefish, Ontario, about siz- 
en years ago, When he was engaged as a lumberjack. His 
aly living relative, his sister, Sarah Ann, died, leaving a 
daughter ten years old, whose father is anxious to find 
bus late fe's brother, and hopes, if he should see this, 

that he will write to him. Charles Montoux, care of this 
magazine 

JONES, MERLIN, formerly Cc paign, Illtnols. He 
ee when he was sixteen years old, a is now about 

r I with light hair, 
There was a scar on 
of the figure 8. He 

sition and is t ed t be 
te nd ther miss 
y ate etul 
7 le Ase wri te 
South Neil Street, 


is thirty-two years old, with 

3 ene was last heard from on 
Keentu ky n he left the Zeidman & 
information about him_ will 

a by his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Phoenix, Alabama 


about five years old I was sent to 
Chicago, and from there I 
being adopted by some 
that time I had several rela- 
Chicago— named William, a few 
myself; y her, whose name is 
icles and aunts. 
ice J left Chicago 
rs of age, ar would be vi 
in touch with some of them 
in fir my relatives will 
greatly apy ‘ remer as long as I 
Frank Olson ire of this magaz 


TANDBERG, HENRY.—He was last heard of seven years 

ago, when was living at 1668 Gilpin Street, Denver, 
Colorado he sees this, he is asked to write to hig 
brother George, who will be glad to hear from any one 
gt where Henry is. George Tandberg, Boz 
%, Burley 


tives living 
years older 


OLIgt ores served with me in Company K, 
, in the Philippines, and when last 
een during the Boer War. 
1y formation that will help me 
Dowk r, 110 West Norwich Avenue, 


about five feet 


SATES, ELMER. -He is forty years old, 
ten é has brown hair and e He was 
ast seen . Any one who knows whe 1e 1s 


do a great favor by writing to his sister, v is very 
rious to municate with him. Mrs. Taylor 
care of this magazine. as — 


oe CHARLES.—In Ser aber, 1914, he disappeared 
hie — not be heard from sir At that time he made 
nome With hig great-aunt in c lov land, Oht His rela- 
v anxious about him and deeply grate- 
ne who can help then _ hin 
aunt, Mrs, Anna 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


mASLiP. BERNARDINE, Bee RUTH BROWN, who lived 
ae oo nlo, Tex , -11, and attended the 
uk 'S 1, are asked to pa to their friend, Mrs. 
Fi aD Har en Miller, 1115 South Glendale Avenue, Sioux 
alls, South Dakota. 


gMeMULLEN, MRS. GRACE. —Bhe is asked to write and 
on news of little Paul. Any on ge where they are 
do a favor by writing to Box 55, Oakton, Virginia. 


a BlcK, SADIE, also known as Peg Johnson. She was 

ne to an army sergeant in New York City in Septem- 
a 1919, Her husband was teken to the army hospital 

th Staten Island. She is asked to send her address to 
arles H. McC., care of this magazine. 
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LEVESQUE, JULES.—When he left his home he was 
twenty-two years old, five feet nine inches tall, with sandy 
hair and blue eyes. He was last heard from in Alberta, 
Canada, years ago. He may be known by the English 
form of his name, Bishop. His sister has very important 
news for him, and would be glad to hear from him or 
from any one who can tell her where he is. Mrs. Anne 
Berard, R. F. D. 155, Swansea, Massachusetts. 


OE MATTOS, HARRY BURTON.—He was formerly a 
teller ‘n the Dominion Bank in Toronto, Canada, and at 
one time was a member of the 48th Highlanders Battalion 
He was last heard of in 1914, when he was in Ireland 
with the Count of Luxemburg Opera Company. It ts 
thought that he may be in England now Any news of 
him will be gratefully received by a friend who is anxious 
Mo get in touch with him. A. E. J., care of this maga- 
tine. 


CROTTY, FREDERICK HENRY.—He left England on the 
sailing ship “‘Idaho,’”” and landed in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. on October 6, 1899, and has not been heard from 
since that date. He was tall and fair His family will 
be very grateful for any information that will help them 
to find him or to know what has become of him Miss 
Crotty, care of this magazine 


FLICK, DAVID CLARK, who ran away from his home 
at Parnassus over two years ago. is brother, who Is 
on the farm with his grandm< oF, ve anxious to 
from him He has droppe 1 
known by his given st ¢£ f 

any one who will Ip 1 -ommn icate with 
brother. Please write to C 1 Ro bison, care of this maga- 
zine 


PELTZ, DORA.—She ts « it forty-two years old and 
Was born in Niemirov, in the Government of Padobok, Rus- 
sia She was last heard of ty-tv ago when 
she left London, Bngland, United States, 
where she married Hier about eighteen 
months later Her known. ler 
brother ig anxious to know wt e and will be grate- 
ful for any information that will help him to find his sts- 
ter Mark Peltz, care of this magazine 


ALEXANDER.—I was born on the 35th of July, 1875, 
at No. 18 Union Street, Rochester, N Ye My mother 
deserted me t was @ few days old, I was taken 
to the t Shortly afterward T 
German, I stayed until I 
old My parents were supposed to be r 1 
know nothing definite about them years in 
France with the Canadian army, and same back 
from the war and saw my comrades met at the various sta- 
tions by their parents, brothers, and sisters, who gave them 
a giad welcome home, I felt very lonesome, and I am 
hoping that some kind reader may be al help 

find somebody belonging to me I shall be e 
for any information about my people Charles 
care of this magazine, 


ARNOT BONG. JANE, and her brothers, ALEC, JAMES, 
and THOM . They were born in County Cavan, Ireland 
Their porters name was Adam It is believed that Ja 

and Thomas went to America many years ago Any tnfor- 
mation that will lead to communication with them will 
greatly appreciated by their sister. who is now in Aus- 
tralia. Mrs. Sarah Joyce, care of this magazine 


MACALLIN, CARL H., formerly of the U. S. alr service, 
{s asked to send hig address to Friend, care of this maga- 
sine. 


f 


Ale rander, 


H.—Write to Bil! hundred-and-sec- 


5. €. 
ond Street, New York City 


ANTHONY, GLADYS MAHALA.—She was last heard 
from in Piqua, Ohio, im April, 1920. Her brother will be 
giad to hear from her or from any one who can give him 
news of her. William L. Anthony, care of this magazine 


THURMAN, 0. K.—He is about forty years old and was 
in California when last heard from Iie is asked to write 
to Private O. Davis, care of this magazine, 


STUART, PEARL.—Some years ago she was in § St. 
Missouri. Also ALBERT S. FCEEMAN, f 

cago, I1lnois. An old friend would like to 
two persons, and will be grateful for any 
Roy Adams, 144 East Thirteenth Street, Erle, 


165 West One- 


out 3, 


8 
‘Per nnsy vania 


LOCKHEART, first name not given. He was & shoe re- 
palrer in Forest Road, Walthamstow, England, and went to 
Canada in or about the year 190 4 Any information about 
him will be greatly appreciated by William Lawton, Box 
50, Post Office, Point Edward, Ontario, Canada. 


HOPE, ae —If you see this, 
write to me. very anxious about you. 
P. Shaw. 


BACON, MRS. FRANKLIN.—Sho is short and of me- 
dium weight, with blue eyes and brown hair. She wears 
glasses and ta slightiy crippled, which causes her to limp 
on the right side. She has been missing for about a year. 
Dear mother, please write to me; I am lonesome for you 
and am in bad health, and want to see you or hear from 
you. Any information about her will be gratefully received 
by her son, Howard G. Baker, Jr., 7911 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


please come home or 
Your aunt, 
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BRISCOE, PAULINE, who chummed with Lillian in 
Philadephia. Pease write to me. P. Cohen, care of this 
magazine. 

ROGERS, MRS. NELLIE.—Her maiden namo was Lovett, 
and she was born in Englend. She is twenty-seven years 
o © feet five inches in height, and has brown hair 





eyes. She was iast heard of in Toledo, Ohio, In 
February, 1919 There ts important news for her and she 
is asked to write at once {if she should see this. Any one 
who knows her whereabouts will de a great favor by writing 
to Mrs. Josephine Foster, 1018 Beech Street, Detroit, 
Michigan 


McDONALD, ROBERT JOHN.—Ue was last seen on Oc- 
tober 25, 1905, in Hibbing, Minnesota, and was last heard 
from about Christmas time in 1907, when he wrote from 

rs’ Hotel, El Paso, Texas When he went away 
vere he left no address. He had three brothers, An- 
drew, Tom, and Joe, who lived in Portland, Ontario. He 
was five feet three inches in height, weighed one hundred 
and forty-five pounds, ami is now about sixty-five years of 
age Any information will be gratefully received by his 
son. Dear dad, if you see this, write to me. Some grand- 
children may help you to forget the past. Write to me, 
anyway. Your son Wilbert, care of this magazine. 


ZALOVSKY, V. E. or VILLI PERIAK.—He was born 
n Prague about thirty-elght years ago, and was last heard 
of in Omaha, Nebraska. He is a oabaret performer and a 
painter It ig very important that he should be heard 
from, and he ig asked to write at ence. Any information 
regarding him will be et gratefully received by Kudelph 
Kristh, care of this magazine 


McKINNIE, ALFRED.—-HNe is colered but of Ight come 
Diexion, tive feet six inches tall, with dark-brown, curly hair 
and ,tay eyes He ta thirty-five years old and is slightly 
lame through a wound received in service everseas. 
several cold teeth. He has been missing since September 10, 
1919. lils wife, who has two smal! children, will be very 
any information that will help her to know 
ecome of him. Mrs. Helen McKinney, care of 
this magazine. 


GEARY, JACK 4J., Corporal.—Ife is twenty-nine years 

e feet seven inches tall, well built, and weighs 
hundred and forty-five pounds. He was a mem- 
Company A, Ninth Mach Gun Kattalion, Third 
A. E. F., and was last seen just before being 
wounded in action at Crezancy, France, on July 
1 His home was in Boston, where he was a 
broker tes re to his enlistment In 1917. An old buddie of 
his, who not know what happened to him, and who 
has been him, but without success, will sin- 
i “ a information concerning this young 
He has ‘fatr, curly hair, Ucht-blue eyes, and a fate, 
freckled complex Wiliam 8. Berg, care of 
maga ine 


gveenoon. Ae T.—Ite has been missing since June 
9, and wher t heard of was in the gold fields 
aA. His si ter will greatly appreciate any news 
relp her to communic him. Mrs. Hugh 
Hamb! len, Box 173, Cashion, Ariz 
VANCE, VICTOR R., formerly company clerk of the Ma- 
chine Gun Company, tint Infantry, Etebty-first Division. 
It is beiteved that home is in Los Angeles He 1s 
asked to communicate with Sergeant Ralph Bergstein, care 
of this mag r 


CHILLO, ALBERT.—He is sixteen years old, five pest 
1 : 


a 
and bl 


























four inches tall, rather stout, with rou nd face, jack hair 
t home « 120, to go to w 4 
een ¢ from since Any infor- 








ige of his whereabouts will 
Y who is very ill over his 
write to brother, Joseph Chillo, 532 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


HILES, eLELIAS —His pal. who lLlved with him tn 
Vineland Jersey, would be glad to hear from him, 
and 3 will write and send his address. His home 
is in Cineinnati. James Coy care of this magazine 











HUGH, Risch Ile went to Spokane, Washingt 
r wher he bought @ ranch 
ha me w as . 8 dle His son, Arthur, fs now twe 





sever ars old formation will be gratefully 
ceived og his n Hugh, 4136 Twenty-four 
Street, San Francisco, California. 








CeCe RAM, GEORGE €E.—tie was last heard of when 
he went t nd, Or 1, for the Shriners’ convention 
in June, 1919 He is about fifty years old. five feet n 
inches tall, welghs about one hundred and fifty pour 
and hes light hair and blue eyes A friend would be glad 
to ¢ his present addre Vv. E. King, 4136 Twenty- 
fourth Street, San Francisco, California. 


wee. AN, LUTHER ee is ask 
her ch ire n "ARS inf fort rms vat wil help to find 1 m 
will be gratefuily recety % Mrs L. H. Holman, care of 
this magazine. 


CALOWELL, MARY, who di 


to write 


a 
3 
* 
aad 
1 








red Im 1913-14, and 





LUTHE? E. BROWN, who lx arded. with J. W. Caldwell 
in 1911 and was last heard from in Madras, Georgia, in 
that year. I would be very glad e 
of these persons. 
ville, Georgia. 


to hear from either 2 
James Caldwell, Route One, Goggans- 








Missing Department 





BOOL, G. H.—He was Iast heard of just before 
zation cf the R. A. F. at Toronto, in May, 1919, and wag 
supposed to have gone to New York just after. His seq 
would Iike very much to hear from him. A. A. Bool, 
care of this magazine. 


GLACKEN, MRS. CSORO1A.—the was last seen in 
Cushing, Oklahoma. Any who knows her present 
address will do a favor by sending it to J. E. J., care of 


this magazine. 


COOMBS, THOMAS.—He ts about fifty-two years old 
five feet seven inches tall, and has a fair complexien, 
was last heard of im Dallas, Texas. Any news of him 
be gladly welcomed by his sister, Mrs. Carrie Murray, 279 
Regina Street. Montreal, Canada 


JAMES, LOUIS, often called Jim. When last heard from 
he was with the 139th Division, Artillery, at 
France, in the spring of 1917. He ts tall, with black hair 
and blue eyes. A friend would be glad te hear from him, 
P. L. B., care of this magazine. 


ORTEGA, CHRISTOPHER.—I was taken from the Chil. 
dren's Home Society in Les Angeles, a about 
1908-09, and was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Andres Ranga 
Mr. Range! is now dead. So far ae my adeped mether 
knows about me, I was born on March 23, 1900, and my 
mother’s name was Mary Ortega. I woul 
if 1 have any living relatives, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who can help me to communicate with any ene 
of my own family. Chris Rangel, care of this magasine, 


COX, CLYDE.—He is sixteen years old, about five feet 
six inches tall, with a fair complexion and blue eyes. Hs 
left his home about a year ago, and his parents, whe haw 
made every effort to fiud him, are more than anrious te get 
They will appreciate amy agsistanee from 
readers, and have great hepes that he may see this asd 
write to them Any information will be most craton 
Teceived. A. L. Cox, care of this magazine. 


OWNS rT, and MAURICE, brethers, who lef 
Bootle, near 1, England, abent thirty-two i 
ago. Maurie r oe heard of, was in Utica and wi 

a plumber William was supposed to be in Buffalo, New 
York, and was an engineer or molder. The son of thels 
sister Magrte would like to hear from them. David, can 
of this magazine. 

McCARTHY, A. JOHN.—When Iast_heard from he was 
in Jersey City, about five years ago is eldest son, Wil- 
He, would be glad to get some news of him, and will 

a ciate any ass we in finding him. Willie 

care of this zine 


MARTIN, LARRY, who Lived in Tiona, Pennsylvania 
His cousin, who has not heard from him for over tw 
ye ars, would be very glad to get news ef him, and hopes 

he sees this that he will write Fritz Anderson, 596 
East Third Street, rear, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


SWEENEY.—Wherever you may be, write to mother, 
Calaveras, Texas 

















NEILAS, WILLIAM and tae oe were born in 
1, and went with the sister, Rose, to Hanting- 
James was in the Salva- 





lirty years seg 
a elghteen years ago, and was last heard 
Manitoba He had light hair and blue eyes 
dark, curly hair, dark eyes, and 4 very 
If they should se this, they are asked to 
ister, Mrs. Rose SheMeld, care of this mags- 











caaveme, MORRIS.—Hoe was fermerly a resident of 

Jersey, and was last heard of in Howsten. 
Goon ino information as to his whereabouts will be 
thankfully re j by H. J. Silverman, 40 Maple Street, 
Kearney, New 












eT 
SACK H.—Fverything ts forgiven. Send your address 
this magazine, where there is a letter for you 


ENGLEBRETH, puseeet. —When last heard of he was 
n New Jersey A friend would like to hear 








rr ppreciate any information that 

; reabouts D. ¢. S., care of 

ELLISON. GOLDIE EMALINE.—She was last heard 
from in Milweukee in 1900 or 1901. She ts it. thirty 
seven years old Her “bay * sister would be ud to hear 


from her or from e who can tell her where she ts. 
Mrs. Sylvia Russell 7 1 ‘Brainard Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

WHETSTONE, _EDNA Pp e write I have lost your 
addres e glad to hear from you again. My 


address ts rr 
TOMLINSON, ADA.—She was born tm England and & 
al fort rs !. it {s thought that she fs now Mrs 


very glad to hear from her, 
Arthur Tomlinson, care of 












a asks he 
this magazine 
WHITE, JOSEPH B.—THe wes last heard from at Sao 

California bout twenty years ago His brother 
from him Also ANDY DOUGHER. 
from Port H r Port Hicks, Louisiana. His sister 
Katie would be glad to get his present address. Mrs. Cc. 
E. White, 2625 Lister Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
























































“’m as Good a Man 


sa 
in the othce to be promoted since January. 
the 
leart 


“Lye thought it all out, Grace. 

Is special training—and I’m gorng to get it. 
It can ralse mrme. 
ly it can do it for ws. 


family See this coupon? 


y made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. 


If the x % 


I’m as good a man as any one of them. All I need 
. 5. can raise other men’s salaries 
If it can bring a better home with more comforts to Jim and his 


as Jim 


He’s the fourth man 
And all were picked for the same reason— 
id studied in spare time with the Irternational Correspondence Schools and 
{ to do some one thing better than the rest of us. 
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ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE ee ee ee 


Is ncans my start toward a better joband I'm |” |NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


had 


goiny to mail it to Scranton tonight 

| housands of men now know the joy of happy 
pr rous homes because they let the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
pa ours for bigger work and better pay. You 
wi { them in offices, shops, stores, mills, 
mites, factories, on railroads—everywhere 

don’t you study some one thing and get 

re fora real job, at asalary that will give your 
Wi { children the things you would like them 
to 

You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the rk you like best and the I. C. S. will pre 
pa i for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time—you need not lose a day ora dollar 
trol ur present occupation 


Yes, you can do it!) More thana million have 


j 
do tin the last twenty-seven years. More than N 
13) Maredoing itrightnow. Join them without ao 
. ' ¥ 1 c 
al day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon Str 
u 
ae == ( 


| Explain, without obliga 
mn, or inthe subject 








BOX 3007-C 


ELECTRICAL BNGINERK 


} Electric Lighting and Railways 


Electric Wiring 
Pelegraph Engineer 
lelephone Work 
MECTIANTOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Machine Shop Practice 
) Poolmaker 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVEL ENGINERK 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITEC! 

Contractor and Builder 


) Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND RATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt 


/CHEMISI 


Pharmacy 


ting me, 
before 





SCRANTON, PA. 


ean quality for the posi- 


entma 


rark MR. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
]) Window ‘Trimmer 
) Show Card and Signa Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
JILLUSTRATING 
) Cartooning 
J BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
|) BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and ‘I ypist 
j) Cert. Public Accountant 
) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
} Railway Accountant 
)} Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
) CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
) AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 


Navigation )Spant-b 
AGKICULIURE Teacher 
Poultry Kalsing KRanklog 
Ad 

te ’ ’ 
1 Vontrea mada 














110-Piece Dinner Set 


Famous Bluebird — A pre ary Service—110 Pieces 


fore firt ne, giving I ‘ et hof hsnow#laks hite r ' nary reare it “will last @ | 
shot thly. Irie ein all? 29: ( np! ate paths fac on famearitaad, Order a No. 63078. Send $1.00 witte ase 


2.70 monthly. ore @ of 110 pieces, $2 
Noc. 0. D, @ discount for cash. 


30Days Trial-Easy Payments senkadhuceavsuaaewecasaaeaneGenel 
y Our svar nine ig Straus & Schram, Dent. aS w- 35thSt., Chie 
Csool gt CS Da 


Cut Price-Send Now! 
FREE Bargain Contes? Bock pte Sai he ent cous 


| 110-Piece Bluebird Dinner Se’ No. G6307A, $29 


Street 


CESSCER SOU ee ese eee es 


Lod ig 
Po 


ne s chi Set 
dren’ oweartan tora Ser D Ir Jed if nots vat fied 


Straus & Schram, Dept. 1245 ‘Ciicene, timnote. 


soce 


it You Want Onty the Catalog, Put X in the Proper Box Belem 


() Furniture, Rugs, Stoves, Jewelry _) Men's, Women’s, Children’ sCletili? 





